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HIGH WATER AT LEITH. 


Days. Morn, « Sven. Days. Morn. Even. 
Jan.1819. | H. ™. H. M. | Jan-1819./ M. H. M. 
Fr. 1 5 49 6 12 Su. 17 5 39 6 0 
Sa. 2 6 33 6 54 M. 18 6 21 6 43 
Su. 3 7 #18 7 44 Tu, 19 7 #8 7 36 
M. 4 8 10 8 41 W. 20 8 8 8 46 
Tu. 35 9 15 9 52 Th. 21 9. 30 10 13 
W. 6 | 10 27 |. lL @ Fr | 10 56 | 34 
Th. 7 11 33 2 2T 12 11 12 45 
Fr. 8 12 3l 12 56 Su. 24 1 14 
Sa. 9 1 15 M. 25 1 43 o-@ 
Su. 10 1 35 1 53 Tu. 26 2 33 2 59 
M. 11 2 il 2 30 W. 27 3 2 3 41 
Tu. 12 2 48 S$ 4 Th.2s8 4 1 4 21 
W. 13 3- 20 3 36 Fr. 29 4 40 4 58 
Th. 14 3 53 4 Ii Sa. 30 5 15 5 34 
Fr. 15 4 27 4 45 Su. 31 5 $i G 10 
Sa. 16 5 4 & 20 
MOON’S PHASES. TERMS, &c. 
Mean Time. Jan. 1. New Year’s Day. 
First Quarter, Jan. 3. 32 m. past 8 morn. 9. River Tweed opens. 
Full Moon, Mon. 11.31 1] morn. 13. Old New Year’s Day. 
Last Quarter, Tues. 19. 41 9 morn. 27. Duke of Sussex born. 
New Moon, ——— 26. 10 2 morn. 30. King Charles I. mar. 
NOTICE. 


M. Durty, in his Nartative of a Tour through Scotland in 1817, (see last Number, 
p- 437,) haying alluded to a contrivance at Leith for launching vessels, the invention of 
an ingenious ship-builder,—we are desired to mention, that the principal object of this 
invention is not to launch vessels, but to bring them out of the water for the purpose 
of repairs, which is done with expedition, facility, and safety. We hope to lay before 
our readers a full description of this machinery, with engravings, in an early number. 


*,* The Correspondents of the Ep1nsurcu Macazine anp Larerary 
MiscgLiany are respectfully requested to transmit their Communications for 
the Editors to ConsTasLe and Comrany, Edinburgh, or 
maw and Company, London, to whom also orders for the Work should be 
particularly addressed. 
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REMARKS ON SOME LATE PUBLICA- 
TIONS ON THE PRESENT EPIDEMIC 
FEVER. 


1. Edinburgh Clinical Reports, &c. 
By Dr Duncan Jun. Edin. 1818. 

2. Observations on Contagious Fever, 
&c. By Dr Yule. Edin. 1818. 

3. Observations on Continued Fever, 
&e. By Dr Graham. Glasgow, 
1818. 

4. Statements relative to Epidemic 
Fever, §c. By Dr Millar. Glas- 
gow, 1818. 


Ir has long been a matter of regret 
to us, that we have never been put in 
possession of a regularly connected 
series of facts illustrative of the in- 
ternal history of the various hospitals 
of the empire ;—particularly cf the 
noble charity that has so essentially 
contributed to the high character 
which our school of physic has so long 
and so justly maintained. The practice 
and precepts of clinical medicine also, 
as pursued in British hospitals, have 
been principally recorded in the fieet- 
ing and desultory pages ef the stu- 
dent’s note-book, or in the medical 
records of the establishments them- 
selves, which to the public in general 
are nearly as imaeeéssible as the me- 
moranda of\private individuals. In 
one of the publications before us, Dr 
Duncan, junior, has presented us 
with aplan, which, in a small compass, 
“ppears tous to combine many of the 

Mais requisite to be noticed in the 

uments, the want of which we 
lament; and notwithstanding the mo- 
dest quotation from honest eld Kirk- 
ton, prefixed to his book, “ I think, 
better I had ane imperfect account 


transmitted, than none at all,” we 
are convinced that a perusal of it will 
convey to his readers, whether medi- 
cal or not, a satisfactory view of some 
of the results of that benevolence and 
skill, which have for nearly a cen« 
tury distinguished the medical prac 
= the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
"The causes which led to Dr Dune 
can’s publication were, first, the par- 
liamentary inquiry which had recente 
ly been instituted into the state of fe- 
ver in the metropolis of England ; 
and secondly, the example set by the 
hospitals of Dublin, Cork, Glasgow, 
and London, in the admirable de- 
scriptions of the reigning epidemic, 
which have been communicated to 
the public by the physicians of these 
institutions. We shall present to our 
readers, in the course of our observa- 
tions, some of the more interesting 
facts connected with the “‘ Statistics 
of fever, if we may adopt the expres- 
sion, contained in these communica~- 
tions. The results of the inquiry 
in parliament, we shall not at present 
enlarge upon, our views being in no 
shape directed towards the neglects, 
or alleged neglects, of any institution ; 
but we shall merely state, that, while 
some of the hospitals of England, con- 
tent themselves with giving a meagre 
annual detail of the numbers of sick 
that have been admitted or died with- 
in their walls, others do not publish 
even these unsatisfactory notices, and 
some, from keeping no records, possess 
not the means of affording any in- 
formation whatever on the subj 


In of the urgent calls 


which the indigent sick naturally have 
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upon our humanity, and the satisfac 
tion we enjoy, ina consciousness of 
baving discharged a paramount duty 
to these unfortunate fellow-creatures, 
we have a more personal and tangible 
interest in the institution of public 
hospitals. This interest divides itself 
into immediate self-preservation by 
the removal of the diseased poor from 
our own doors ;—-and the less urgent, 
but scarcely less important, pre- 
caution of separating them from 
the general mass of their fellow- 
citizens in a similar class of society, 
with whom, either directly or indi- 
rectly, we hold communication almost 
every hour of our lives. Besides these 
advantages, we look up to public hos- 
pitals as affording practical schools for 
the education of those, to whom we 
entrust the health and the lives of 
ourselves and our families, and we 
view them as a central point from 
which may emanate all such improve- 
ments in medicine, as may have pas- 
sed the ordeal of impartial trials on 
numerous individuals, instituted by 
humane and scientific men ;—a field 
of experiment which no private prac- 
tice, however extensive, can afford. All 
these, but very especially the last, we 
conceive the public have a right to look 
for, as a return tor the liberal support 
which they bestow on such establish- 
Inents. 

In the reports now before us, Dr 
Duncan takes a much wider range 
than a hare narration of cases; he en- 
ters upon the consideration of some 
very important points of medical po- 
lice ; and in doing so, he professes to 
‘* have quoted no authorities, and 
entered into no controversies, but 
merely to have attempted to give an 
abstract of what he saw and of what 
he did ;” and if every clinical physi- 
cian would but follow this example, 
and in a simple, condensed, and even 
popular torm, submit to the public 
the results of his views and his profes- 
sional exertions, we are convinced 
that he would, in discharging this 
act of duty, confer a most important 
benefit on society. Indeed, we con- 
ceive, that one of the most judicious 
regulations that could be introduced 
into the management of all public 
hospitals, would be to provide not 
Onty tor a periodical account of the 
expenditure of their pecuniary funds, 
but also for a summary view of the 
results of their medical practice, eme 


bracing a general account of the ad- 
missions, recoveries, and deaths, with 
a particular detail of the nature and 
extent of the principal diseases, espe- 
cially if epidemic, their modifications 
by season, situation, sex, protession , 
and modes of living, the extent and 
more obvious operation of their con- 
tagious qualities, and respec- 


tive merits of the different plans of 


cure adopted, with the. comparative 
success which has attended their a- 
doption at various periods. Nor is 
this a visionary or Utopian scheme ; 
it has been required: from, and ex- 
ecuted by, the physicians who attend 
the fever establishments recently in- 
stituted in Dublin; it is follewed, as 
we are informed by Dr Duncan, in al] 
the military hospitals throughout the 
empire ; and since its introduction in- 
to them, under the auspices of our 
distinguished countryman Sir James 
M ‘Grigor, we are assured, from the 
best sources of information, that it 
has effected more in three short years 
for the improvement of the army me- 
dical practice, than had been attempt- 
ed for the preceding quarter of a cen- 
tury, the period from which may be 
fairly ps the general introduction 
of scientific men into military em- 
ployinents in our islands. 

Among the numerous advantages 
which may be derived from such re- 
ports, those peculiarly the product of 
emulation, are by no means the least 
considerable. To a superficial ob- 
server, the palm of superiority might 
appear due to that hospital within 
whose walls the fewest deaths occur ; 
but a proper degree of reflection will 
at once point out to us, that many 
more circumstances are to be taken 
into view ; and unless a general state- 
ment of these aceompanies the reports 
of an hospital, it is quite absurd to 
think of calculating correctly on_ its 
utility to the public. The leading 
circumstances which strike us as ne- 
cessary to be attended to, are, 

1st, The numbers which receive re- 
lief from the establishment. These 
again are to be considered with a 
view to determine the mildness or se- 
verity of the cases, their acute or their 
chronic nature. Thus more deaths 
will happen among cases of a severe 
contagious fever, than in Jess serious 
complaints ; and it is equally obvious, 
that the injuries which ‘occur from 
the powerful machinery employed in 
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large cities, and unhealthy manufac- 
turing towns, will be more danger- 
ous than ordinary accidents among 
obust inhabitants of country  vil- 
ages. Nor should we omit in our 
calculations, the more important o- 
perations of surgery, to which fatal 
cfieets so frequently succeed. A very 
‘ew such consequences, would at once 
turn the scale of mortality against an 
hospital which had the highest -pre- 
tensions to general excellence ; for, 
as Dr Duncan well observes, ‘‘ a high 
inortality may depend upon a proper 
selection of dangerous cases, as well 
‘s upon Improper management and 
unskilful treatment.” 

2d, The shortness of the period 
employed for the cure of the patients 
‘aken into the establishment; still! 
keeping in view the nature of the 
‘ases received, and, above all things, 
tuking care, that while every practi- 
cable and salutary indulgence be 
vranted to-the actually diseased, nei- 
iher the lazy, the vicious, nor the 
chronic incurable, become a burden 
apon the hospital funds, to the exclu- 
lon of real and urgent sufferers. 

3d, The expence of each patient 

‘eceived into the establishment. ‘This 
uivolves a multiplicity of inquiries, 
nd can only be fairly calculated, 
when the prices of bedding, clothing, 
‘ood, furniture, medicines, and me- 
ical materials, are fully taken into 
view. 

Lastly, That hospital will evident- 
iv be the best, which receives the 
reatest number of severe cases, and 
‘lismisses the greatest number of them 
cured, with the least expence to the 
tunds of the establishment, and the 
least liability to become a burden up- 
on them again by relapsing. 

A valuable addition to the reports 
which we so much desire, would be 
«2 ample account of the medical to- 
pography of the place where the hos- 
pital is situated, with a full deserip- 
tion of the accommodation for the 
sick, the nature of the building, and 
size of its rooms; its means of venti~ 
lation and cleanliness ; the number 
and extent of its offices, its kitchens, 
wash- houses, baths, &e. &c. ; and a 
lull aecount»of the diet of the sick, as 
‘o quantity and quality, with the ave- 
rage expenee. per diem for each class. 
information might form a princi- 
pal part of the: first report, for the 
purposes of after reference ;:andto all 


the subsequent ones should be-added 
a faithful statement of every import- 
ant change which may have occur- 
red in their intervals. A com. 
prehensive meteorological register 
Should also accompany the report, not 
merely containing an account of’ the 
number of days which were hot or 
cold, dry or rainy, with the winds 
which blew at each period, and the 
torms assumed by the clouds ; but an 
account, as far as had been observed, 
of the influence of these changes of 
the weather on the number and na- 
ture of the diseases treated. 

In the Royal Infirmary of this city 
regular journals of the practice have 
always been kept ; but to this species 
of diurnal detail Dr Duncan strougly 
recommends the addition of a tabular 
scheme, into which the leading pare 
ticulars night be entered, so as'to pre= 
sent the results of a multitude of ins 
sulated cases in one uniform view. 
The plan which he himself recom- 
mends, is one which embraces the 
disease, name, age, sex, and profes 
sion of the patients, and, in cases of 
contagion, their residence also; the 
cause, or supposed cause, the coms 
mencement, crisis, duration, and re- 
sult of the disease, with notes upon 
its mode of treatment. It is not 
our intention to follow him throughs 
out the purely medical part of his 
observations; but we shall present 
to our readers some of the infor- 
mation elicited by his tables on the 
important subject of our epidemic fe~ 
ver, in which every individual is more 
or less interested. 

The whole number of patients ad- 
mitted into the clinical wards of the 
Royal Infirmary, with epidemic fe- 
ver, during the six months of Dr Dun- 
can’s attendance, were 89, viz., 28 
males and 28 females in winter, and 
19 males and 14 females in summer ; 
they were of all ages, from 5 to 69 ; 
he has not been ableto give much in- 
formation as to their professions, or 
whether their occupations ‘were sé~ 
dentary or active, carried on in con- 
fined apartments, or in’ the open air, 
whether they were servants in or out 
of place, or whether married or single ; 
these points, however, should all be 
ascertained “im future) tables... Theit' 
residences, also, should: be 
marked,:in order, (Dr Dancan: weil 
expresses it, form a°tecord by 
which* we might trace with certamty 
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the commencement and introduction 
of such diseases, their progress, and 
their decline,—their favourite haunts, 
if’ we may use the expression; and 
furnish the magistracy and police with 
information by which they may be 
enabled to take measures to prevent 
the introduction, or at least to coun- 
teract the diffusion of contagious dis- 
cases.” 

We were anxious to examine intothe 
causes, or alleged causes, of the fever 
in these 89 cases, and accordingly we 
find, that 30 were from contagion, (of 
whom 5 relapsed, 2 of them twice, ) 10 
trom cold and wet, (one of whom re- 
lapsed,) 4 from cold and fatigue; 2 
trom coldalone ; 1 fromcold andintem- 
perance; 1 from wet alone ; 1 from wet 
and exhaustion ; 2 from heat and fa- 
tigue; | from fatigue alone; 1 from in- 
temperance alone ; 1 from distress; 4 
from relapses in their own houses ; 
and 31 from causes unknown ; (one of 
whom relapsed twice.) It is highly pro- 
bable, however, that several of these 
causes were frequently combined. 

The average number of days the 
patients were under treatment in the 
hospital was 25 for the men, and 27 
for the women during the winter 
quarter, and 18 for the men and 21 
for the women during the summer ; 
from which it appears, that men were 
sooner discharged than women, and 
that both sexes remained a shorter 
time in hospital in summer than in 
winter. 

Of the 89 cases 7 died. The com- 
parative mortality of the men in the 
winter months was 1 in 28; of wo- 
men during the same period, 1 in 14; 
of men in the summer months, 1 in 
6); of women, 1 in 14. Average 
in both periods, 1 death in 11; of the 
men, and 1 in 14 of the women, or 1 
in 12 5.7 of both sexes ; viz. 1 in 183 
in winter, and 1 in 84 in summer. 

‘* This mortality,” as Dr Duncan 
observes, is certainly sufficiently 
vreat to show the severity and dan- 
ger of the disease ; but the numbers 
are much too tew, and the circumstan- 
ces of the clinical wards too peculiar 
to afford a tair average of the rate of 
mortality.” We shall find, however, 
that the greater mortality among the 
males than among the females, is ren- 
dered still more obvious, by the re- 
sult of similar inquiries at Glasgow. 

We apprehend, that, from even this 
sketch, our readers will be convinced 


of the valuable and curious matter 
that might be collected from tables 
such as those suggested, and in part 
drawn up, by Dr Duncan, if a re- 
gular and uniform plan were insti- 
tuted, and acted upon in all the 
hospitals in the empire. Neither our 
Jinits nor our plan allow of our going 
along with him in his medical obser. 
vations, nor of examining the cases 
which are contained in an appendix ; 
and which illustrate the facts stated in 
the body of the work. * 

In this appendix, also, are given 
some valuable dissections, interesting 
on many accounts, but particularly 
so as having been perfermed by that 
lamented physician, ‘‘ whose warm 
heart, with all its generous and open 
vessels, is now compressed into a clod 
of the valley.” “ To me,” says the 
author, alluding to these documents, 
“* they are particularly interesting, as 
being the last fruits of my profession- 
al intercourse with the late Dr John 
Gordon, whose zeal and science as a 
pathological anatomist, qualified him 
so eminently for the situation he fil- 
Jed in the hospital, and whose private 
virtues made him most beloved by 
those who knew him best.” 

There is every reason to suppose, 
that it is to the influx of Irish la- 
bourers to this country we chiefly owe 
the present fever, and it is probably 
from us that it has passed, in various 
instances, into England. That the 
disease originally proceeded from po- 
verty, and its concomitants, hunger, 
cold, and rags, aggravated by filth and 
intemperance, all pressing on the de- 
sponding inhabitants of overcrowded 
and insufficient lodgings, there can 
be little doubt. Ofits progress, some 
idea may be formed from the follow- 
ing facts: The Fever Hospital of Dub- 
lin, which was opened in 1804, and 
admitted that year only 422 cases ; in 
1810, when fever became very general 
all over Ircland, admitted 1774; and 
in the year 1817, 5745 patients! The 
Hardwicke Fever Hospital of the same 
city, increased, between the years 
1813 and 1817, from 1842 patients to 
8915! 

In an excellent report on the Fe- 
ver Hospital of Dublin, by Dr Stoker, 


* Dr Duncan alludes to one singular 
case, where the skin of a native of Bengal 
had become almost entirely white without 
the agency of obvious disease. 
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which now lies before us, some of the 
causes of this increase of fever in that 
cicy are well pourtrayed. One of these 
is the surplus of females over the 
other sex amongst the labouring clas- 
ses; the effect of this dispropor- 
tion, says Dr Stoker, “‘ has been, that 
adult females, whose duty it was to 
provide and prepare wholesome food, 
aud to attend to the cleanliness of the 
persons and residences of their fami- 
lies, were compelled to undertake the 
employments which had been sus- 
rained by men; the aged, the infirm, 
and the helpless young (their imme- 
diate care) being thus neglected, filth 
of all kinds aceunaulated around them ; 
their habitations beeame ruinous, and 
their apartments, into each of which 
numbers crowded, in order to lessen, 
by dividing, the expence of rent and 
taxes, became so many laboratories of 
noxious vapours, sometimes more like 
the neglected cemeteries of the dead, 
than habitations for the living.” 

Their diet also was both seanty in 
quantity and of most inferior and 
even unwholesome quality ; their fuel 
tor preparing it was scarce ; but above 
all they suffered from the paralyzing 
wretchedness of hope deferred, or ra- 
ther of hope destroyed, ‘* Many 
years continuance of misery,” says Dr 
Stoker, speaking of the worn out and 
diseased pauper inhabitants of Dub- 
lin, “ has nearly extinguished all that 
hope and buoyancy of spirits for which 
the poor people of this city were re- 
markable in their better days; these 
have been succeeded by indifference 
to their situation, or the cncroach- 
inents of disease, or even death itself, 
—surprising and even unaccountable 
to a casual observer,—which is the 
more to be deplored, as it leads many 
of them to neglect the means of pre- 
servation when afforded.” 

While disease, famine, and despond- 
cnce, thus spread from the capital to 
the most distant cottages of the sister 
island, both the government and pri- 
vate individuals endeavoured to check 
their united progress. ‘The late Mar- 
quis of Abercorn was pre-eminently 
distinguished for his humane exer- 
tions. His territory, containing up- 
wards of 11,000 inhabitants, was por- 
tioned out into districts under the su- 
perintendence of health inspectors, 
who carried into execution the cleans- 


ing of the houses, and the enforcement 


of proper rules for the-prevention and 
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cure of fever, aided by prompt and 
effectual pecuniary support from the 
noble landlord. ‘The consequence of 
this excellent arrangement was, that 
no more than 22 deaths occurred 
out of 756 persons who were tuken ill 
after its adoption, while before this 
period 2535 were afflicted with the 
fever, of whom 209 died. This is an 
act of which we trust many indivi- 
duals are capable, although their 
means of gratifying the dictates of 
their feelings, equal not those of the 
deceased nobleman. ‘To praise it, or 
hold it out as an example is quite 
superfluous ; it strikes at the first 
glance; it calls forth the best affec- 
tions of the heart, and redecms ten 
thousand faults, not of one man 
alone, but of the whole of that 
rank in society in which he mov- 
ed.—Entering as we have done into 
averages and calculations, we may be 
permitted to say, that it brings the 
general body of the national nobility 
on a par with the gentry and com- 
monalty in active virtue; while, of 
the individual himself, we may fairly 
assert, that it proves him to have been 
a pearl intrinsically “ richer than 
haif his tribe.” 

From Dublin we shall turn to Glase 
gow, whence on many occasions the 
contagion of fever has been traced to 
our own city. From the very able 
letter of Dr Millar, we find, that, since 
the year 1812, fever has been cone 
tinually gaining ground in Glasgow 
and its vicinity, and that it has nearly 
doubled its numbers every successive 
twelve months ; the succession of ad« 
missions into the Infirmary for the 
years from 1812 to 1817 having been 
16, 35, 90, 230, 399, 714. ‘The 
consequence of this rapid progress 
was, that, instead of being confined 
to certain alleys and streets, fever 
in the last year was widely spread a- 
broad in every direction in that city, 
while the deaths kept pace with this 
increment, and were found to have 
doubled annually since 1812. From 
Dr Graham’s observations we find, 
that of 601 patients under his own 
care during fourteen months, 298 were 
ynales, of whom 33 died; while of 
313 females only 19 died; or rather 
more than 1 in 9 males and. about 
1 in 164 females. In the Infirmary 
of Glasgow also, for the period be- 
tween May 1816 and February ists, 
the proportion of females received was: 
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greater than that of males, but the 
mortality was remarkably less ; of the 
mules 1 in 7 55.72 died; of the fe- 
males 1 in 14 22.41. The general 
average of deaths, including both 
sexes, was 1 in 10 23.113. At Glas- 
gow, when the higher classes were 
attacked, the mortality was greater 
ihan in the lower, a hy the dis- 
ease originated ; and it is a very cue 
rious fact, that servants have been 
frequently afflicted, while the families 
of their masters have remained ex- 
empted. Here we may ask, has high 
living power occasionally to prevent 
the malady, yet to increase its dan- 
ger when it actually occurs P—From 
many considerations we believe it has. 

We should now proceed to give an 
account of this fever as it has appear- 
edin Edinburgh, but we find we have 
trespassed much more than we de- 
signed upon the time of our readers. 
From Dr Yule’s book, however, from 
Dr Duncan's, and from various papers 
in our Magazine and in the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
it will be seen, that it has kept a 
steady and uninterrupted march. To 
follow it in this would encroach upon 
the province of the physician. We shall 
venture, therefore, to state two medi- 
cal facts only, a knowledge of which 
may be of some importance to the ge- 
neral reader, for whom this paper is 
principally designed. The first is, 
the great liability to relapse, which 
peculiarly characterizes the reigning 
epidemic. ‘The second is, that by the 
tree admission of atmospheric air, its 
poison is so far diluted or modified, 
as to be completely destroyed in an 
linmense majority of cases. It some- 
times happens, that, notwithstand- 
ing all possible dilution and expo- 
sure to the atmospheric influence, 
itis in particular instances Still re- 
tained, either in the persons or in the 
clothes of the convalescents, and with 
the full power of communicating in- 
fection at the distance of several days, 
although the persons communicating 
it, are to all appearance free from come 
plaint. This event takes place, how- 
ever, more frequently by remaining 
for some time in a close room or car- 
riage with them, than from casually 
meeting them in less confined situa- 
tions. 

We cannot conclude without strong- 
ly recommending the perusal of the 
pepers which form the subject of this 


article, to our readers of whatever 
class. ‘That their personal safety wil) 
be provided for, by adopting the 
modes of avoiding and checking con- 
tagion, pointed out to them in these 
publications, we are well assured : 
that the blessings of the poor, and 
the whisperings of their own hearts, 
will be a still richer reward to 
them, we cannot allow ourselves te 
doubt.—Every ‘street in this me- 
tropolis, exclusively inhabited by the 
lower orders, contains objects for 
their benevolence, and for their most 
serious consideration. ‘There, accord- 
ing to Dr Yule’s Observations, “ they 
will find the broken-hearted mother, 
the anxious protectress of her young 
family, no longer enjoying the decent 
pride of her past condition,—the in- 
dustrious careful housewife, in the 
eos of her own plain, but well 
ept furniture,—all is now sold, or in 
the hands of the pawnbroker, without 
hope of recovery,—whilst her poor 
dejected partner is uncertain of em- 
loyment, in many cases at scarcely 
alt his former wages!” If they turn 
from this heart-rending picture, to the 
places of reception destined for these 
unfortunate sufferers, they will wit- 
ness scenes which cannot fail to call 
forth their commiseration, and, if 
duly considered, to ameliorate their 
hearts. Let the gay and the thought- 
less who enter no walls but those de- 
dicated to pleasure, ponder upon the 
following Teocolaticks of a fever ward, 
drawn in the simple but unfading 
colours of. reality. 

‘ Among the various inflictions,” 
says Dr Millar, ‘‘ which the physi- 
‘ian is compelled to witness, none 
perhaps are more painful to contem- 
plate, coupled, as they must be in his 
mind, with their extreme danger, 
than those numerous derangements 01 
sense and intellect, it (fever) almost 
never fails to produce in its victims. 
‘Thus, in walking the rounds of a fe- 
ver ward, one man stares upon you 
with fiery eyes, and a ferocious visage, 
while his next neighbour is seen ly- 
ing in the lowest despondency, his 
head drooping upon his breast, his 
face pale, his eyes suffused with mots- 
ture, and sometimes tears trickling 
down his cheeks. A third reclines m 
a state of entire apathy and stupor, 
not to be roused, except with the ut- 
most difficulty, and when roused, 
eazing wildly about, altogether un- 
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-onscious where he is, and without a 
sincle idea of recollection.” ‘* Ano- 
ther set lie muttering to themselves, 
completely absorbed in reverie. The 
trains of ideas are generally melan- 
choly, but at other times totally the 
reverse; the patient talks, smiles, 
sometimes laughs to himself, and, 
though on the brink of eternity, is 
totally unconscious of his fate, bring- 
ig strongly to mind the affecting 
picture by Gray, of 
** Moody madness laughing wild, 

severest woe !” 


!RAVELS IN ENGLAND IN 1641. 
(Continued from Page 408.) 
Description of London. 


‘* Durtne this time, curiosity led 

s to visit the chief scenes of the ca- 

ital. 

‘“« It is, in truth, extremely well si- 
‘uated ina great plain, which permits 

xtension to right and left. The fa- 
ious Thames traverses it from end to 
cid in the figure of a crescent, sup- 
plying in abundance all that is ne- 
cessary to human sustenance. Fifteen 
thousand little boats cover it with 
passengers, so as to delight strangers 
is it were a perpetual bridge, or rather 
| sea-fight in miniature, from the va- 
ious courses they steer, with a skill 
and celerity quite wonderful. 

“The streets are somewhat narrow, 
the houses rather smaller than in 
franee, as the spaces are restricted 
hy the river, and built with such e- 
conomy as to leave a little garden and 
pleasing prospect of the diverting 
scenes of the Thames. If it possess 
not all the advantages that render 
Paris so glorious, we must ingenuous- 
ly confess that this capital surpasses 
our’s, and that in cleanliness, neatness, 
and the surety of strangers ; for one 
inay walk at midnight with a purse 
in one hand, and a pipe in the other, 
without any fear of mud or assassins. 
Nor is this the case only in the well- 
ordered towns of England, but in the 
ost distant provinces, where even 
paltry thieves are chastised in 2 most 
exemplary manner. | 

‘“ London may boast, with’ good 
reason, over and above its excellent 
harbour, and affluent tommerce, of 
the longest street, the most superb 
taverns, and the greatest’ number of 

VOL. I. 
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shops that exist in any city of Europe. 
It is even scarcely possible to find 
four coach-doors,* as commerce reigns 
equally among the nobles and the 
commons. 

“To begin with the Tower, which 
stands at one extremity of the city, it 
resembles our Bastile in its fortitica- 
tions, and in its being employed as a 
state prison : but, in other respects, it 
differs, as being more spacious; it con- 
tains the arsenal, the magazines, and 
treasures of the English sovereigns. 
A soldier of the guard shewed us the 
rarities of this little fortress, and re- 
galed us with three lions and a lioness, 
a Virginia rat as large as a dog, a wild 
cat mottled with black and white 
like a panther, and a small amphi- 
theatre where his beasts fight against 
dogs when their majesties chuse that 
amusement. In an open space, capa- 
ble of holding 5000 or 6000 men, 
were three powerful pieces of artillery, 
de fonte verte, (bronze, ) throwing balls 
of sixty four pounds; and this sight 
led us to desire to see the magazines, 
which we iustantly opened with a 
golden key, the English being en- 
chanted with the colour of that 
charming metal. We entered the ma- 
gazine of artillery, containing more 
than one hundred and twenty cannon 
of all sizes, ranged in complete order 
with all their carriages, cordages, and 
carts. ‘They did not fail to shew us 
two of fir-wood, (bois de sapin,) 
which were made in one night, and 
with which Piey took the city of 
Boulogne by the cowardice or treach- 
ery of our governor, who only desired 
to see their cannon to deliver that im- 
portant place. ‘They bear for device 
QuID opus, est cur Mrner- 
VA NON DeEst? We also saw a rare 
piece, which discharges seven balls 
either at once or successively, and a 
beautiful culverin of twenty-two feet 
in length, Spanish fabric, taken at the 
celebrated day of Cadiz. An upper 
floor was full of arms, very well kept, 
and sufficient for 10,000. musketeers, 
4000 pike-men, and 6000 cavalry. 
They also boast of 2000 cuirasses 
which they took in the war of Ro- 
chelle, coming from Holland, for 
the Isle of Rhé, and bearing the name 


* A porte cochere at Paris marks’ ®n 
hotel, or great house, as it opens int0 a 
court, inclosed with the body and wings, 
stables, &c. Ac. 
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Thoiras * in front, wishing, perhaps, 
by those poor spoils, omly disputed by 
naked mariners, to cover their shame, 
their flight, and the signal losses they 
suffered in many fair encounters by 
that great general. They imagine, 
perhaps, that his name, like that of 
the Cid, is capable of carrying confu- 
sion into any opposing ranks ! 

‘** Having examined their ammuni- 
tion for a lang time, we went into the 
Donjon (inner tower) to see some of 
their treasures ; for the kings of Eng- 
dand may, with reason, boast, that im 
rich tapestries, and excellent paintings, 
they far surpass all the monarchs in 
Christendom. We were first shewn 
the tapestries of St Stephen, and St 
Paul, and those of Henry VIII. hav- 
ing a bold relievo of more than an 
inch in pure gold, with borders of the 
most exquisite fabric ; above all, one 
of cloth of gold, newly brought from 
China. A large cover for a table in 
three departments, of crimson velvet, 
profusely studded with the largest 
pearls and rubies, made us doubt for 
a while the evidence of our senses. 
We were advised to pass lightly the 
rich plate which accompanied the 
king on his amorous travels in France 
and Spain, that we might view, at 
leisure, the plate chamber. Here we 
were struck with six chandeliers of 
massy silver, each weighing a hundred 
and fifty marks, (a hundred weight,) 
and a vast bason of silver gilt, on a 
pedestal of the richest workmanship, 
which serves for the baptism of the 
royal children, ‘They also boasted of 
an unicorn’s horn, covered with plates 
of silver, and estimated at L.40,000 
Sterling, equal to 400,000 livres of 
our money. We were more struck 
with the sword sent by the Pope to 
Henry VIII. with the fine title De- 
fender of the Faith, which he vio- 
lated so soon after. The sheath is 
of gilt silver, four fingers in. breadth, 
and five feet long, resembling those 

ope, with his portrait, on 
one side, with PTulius 
Tertius, Pontifex Maximus, pontifi- 
eatus sui, 1554. [Here are two or 
three slips of memory, which we shall 


* Governor of the Isle of Rhé, at the 
time of Buckingham’s ill-directed invasion ; 
like other favourites, for ta- 

ts, rom gaining favour, are sure to 
offend as eclipsing the monarch. 
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not stop to rectify. On the other 
side, St Peter’s at Rome, Petro Apos« 
tolorum Principi, and beneath, a gud- 
dess surrounded with laurels, a cor- 
nucopia in her hand, trampling on 
Envy, Carnage, and Ambition, while 
a label from her mouth bears Pus.i- 
ca Hivaritas.” 

These ideas of English opulence 
are exceeded, if possible, by the de- 
scription our aie gives towards the 
end, of the pompous return of Charles 
I. from Scotland; and the whole 
work far surpasses Hentzner’s account 
of the magnificence of Elizabeth. 

J. P. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH INDIA, SINCE 
THE ABOLITION OF THE EAST IN- 
DIA COMPANY S MONOPOLY. 


Tue trade to India has given rise te 
more discussion between the advocates 
of a free and unrestricted system of 
commercial policy, and the supporters 
of a restricted mercantile monopoly, 
than any other question of practical 
political economy. The former rely- 
ing on the truths of their general 
reasoning ; the latter admitting these 
truths, in all other cases, contended 
that they were perfectly inapplicable 
to the Indian trade ; and urging the 
experience of all times, and of every 
nation. ‘They chiefly founded their 
arguments on considerations arising 
out of the religious prejudices, and 

verty of the natives, from which 
er contended, that the wish to pur- 
chase new articles of eonvenience and 
luxury, and the means of doing 50, 
were equally set at a distance. To 
these representations they added many 
of a political nature, by which they 
hoped to induce the government to 
continue to them that monopoly which 
their own accounts and admissions 
proved to be a losing one, in opp0si- 
tion to the just demands of the great 
body of the mercantile community of 
the United Kingdom, and the natural 
rights of our Indian subjects. These 
representations happily were not at- 
tended to, and the necessity which 
existed at the time the charter of the 
ast India Company was renewed, of 
making every effort to support and 
revive the languishing condition 0! 
the trade of England, induced mini- 
sters to lay the trade to India open t° 
the mercantile industry of this coun- 
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try under certain regulations. These 
Tegulations, in many instances, cramp 
that enterprise, and limit those faci- 
lities which are required for the due 
exercise of mercantile speculation. 
But the great point is gained, and 
there can be no doubt that sufficient 
facilities will in time be obtained, and 
all the remaining obstructions will be 
gradually removed, including the re- 
strictions on the trade to China, which 
has been preserved to the India Com- 
pany, rather for fiscal than commer- 
cial reasons ; though affording a 
inuch more extended market for Bri- 
tish manufactures than any other part 
of the East. 

The company’s charter was renew- 
ed, with these alterations and limita- 
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tions, by the 53d Geo. IIT. eap. 155, 
so that the trade to India has been 
open to the out-ports for about four 
years, and it must be interesting to 
the philosopher, as well as the practi- 
cal merchant, to learn whether the 
general truths of political science have 
been overturned in this instance, as 
has been so often and so boldly pre- 
dicted, or whether they have, as ia 
every other instance, stood the test of 
experiment, receiving additional illus- 
tration and support trom every day’s 
experience. For these reasons, it hag 
been thought that the following ac- 
counts would be acceptable to the 
readers of this Magazine: The first 
being 


.4n Account of all Goods exported from Great Britain to the East Indics and China, 
Sor four years, ending Sth January 1818, distinguishing each year. 


1814. 1815. 1816. 1817. 
To India, | L. 1,691,234 | 2,427,403 | 2,498,165 | 3,348,720 
To China, 911,663 780,627 909,361 672,798 
Total, 2,602,897 | 3,208,030 | 3,407,526 | 4,021,518 


From the above account it will be 
seen, that since the opening of the 
trade, the exports to India have ra- 
pidly and steadily increased. Upon 
examining the different articles of 
which the foregoing account is made 
up, it appears that a very considerable 
increase has taken place, as might 
have been expected, on three articles 
which are consumed by Europeans ; 
thus, the value of malt liquor export- 
ed has increased from L,.50,022 
to L.111,188.—Haberdashery, from 
L.16,745 to L.80,962.—Cabinet wares, 
from L. 5,897 to L.18,431. But it is 
not to such articles alone that this in- 
crease has been confined ; for cochin- 
eal has increased from L.6,441 to 
L.34,818. And what, perhaps, forms 
one of the most singular facts in the 
history of the commerce of the world 
is, that the value of cotton goods hasin- 
creased from L. 109,487 to L. 423,318 ; 
so that this country now imports the 
raw material from India, transporting 
it over more than half the globe, ma- 
nufactures it at Manchester and Glas- 

w, and re-exports it to India, un- 
lerselli there the staple manufac- 

and, after a trans- 
rt.of many thousand miles, cloth- 
ing the natives cheaper than they can 


afford to do, notwithstanding the low 
price of labour in India,—a singular 
instance of the effect of machinery 
and capital. It may be remarked, 
that the first exportation of cotton 
goods to the East commenced in 1794, 
when goods to the value of L.156 
were exported. ‘This gradually in- 
creased to the amount of L. 108,824 
in 1813. Its more rapid progress has 
been since the trade was opened. In 
the same way the export of glass 
and earthenware now amounts to 
L.380,884, in place of L.79,101, 
which it was in 1814; and the Staf- 
fordshire potteries are at present busy 
in preparing for further exportation, 
being able to undersell the Chinese 
even at so great a distance. 


The following tables will, however, 
shew more distinctly the increase of 
this trade : 


The average value of the exports 
to India during the four years end- 


ing - - 1797, being L.1,773,358 
Do do_ 1807, 2,009,45 
Do do _ 1817, 2,491,380 


Evincing a continual increase, but 
much more rapid during the latter 
period than the former. 
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Exports for China during the same 
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The accounts of the imports from 


periods, L. 709,815,—L. 1,253,966,— India and China present the same re. 


and L.820,112. sult.— 
1814. 1815. 1816. 1817. 
From India, L. 6,591,260] 8,194,555 | 7,408,480 | 7,010,572 
From China, 4,698,295 4,729,034 6,150,744 5,448,978 
Total, 11,289,555 | 12,923,589 13,559,224 12,459,550 


The great increase has been in the 


Of these goods so imported, the fol- 


amount of cotton wool and _ tea; 
the former having increased from 
3,040,023 to 31,142,428 libs. ; the lat- 


lowing were again exported ; but it 
does not appear what proportion went 
to the Continent, or what to Ire- 


ter from 26,110,550 to 31,467,073 libs. land. : 
isl4. 1815. 1816. | 1817. 
India Goods, L.4,189,646 | 4,661,662 | 4,768,997 | 3,799,544 
Chinese do. 1,470,247 | 1,142,089 744,926 754,053 
Total, 5,659,893 | 5,803,751 | 5,513,923 | 4,553,597 
in wards. Outwards. 
The average value of the imports — 
from India were, for the four years ee 
ending - 1797, L.4,340,775 Year ending 5th 
Do do 1809, 4,583,116 Tondon” 109 | 81,396) 138 | 87,866 
Do do 1815, 7,301,216 Liverpool 7] 5,565, 16] 7,014 
The same for China were L.4,167,452, 3| 00 
—L.3,921,353,—and L.5,233,762. Newcastle 
yhitehaven 
One other set of accounts remain —- 1] 36 
to be presented, and these are perhaps - 
the most curious of any, as they point ee 
out the gradual developement of the Year ending 5th 
and its extension to the Lon 102 | 67,207] 135 | 85,172 
- iverpoo 5 9426) 2 »5ib 
Greenock 2 779 } 1,702 
An Account of the number of Ships, 3| 
with the amount of their tonnage, Bristol 4 ae 
which have entered inwards and +. oy 1 468 
cleared outwards at the several Ports Hull 1} 57 
of Great Britain, to and from the 119| 74,498] 185) 104,628 


Kast Indies, for each year ending 
the 5th January 1815, 1816, 1817, 
1818. 


These tables shew a rapid increase 
in the number of ships, and amount 
of tonnage, especially in the outward 
bound trade, which, in the first in- 
stance, is the most material to look at, 
as it will be some time before the re- 


turns from India can operate to their 
It shews, at the saine 


full extent. 


Inwards. Outwards. 
Ships.| Tonn. |Ships.| Tonn. 
Year endi 5 
London 97 | 7i, 48 | 37,353 
Bristol 871 
Liverpool 1 512 
Plymouth 1 405 
97 | 71,028} 52] 39,141 
Year endi 
6. 
oncon 93 68,805} 117 | 78,431 
1 2 790 
2 759 
Sandwich 1 521 
95 | 69, 121 | 79,980 


time, that the adventures hitherto en- 
tered into have answered, for, if they 
had not, such a result would not have 
taken place. In this instance, too, the 
speculations appear to have been more 
guarded, and, therefore, will probably 
he more certain as to their ultimate 


success, than has been generally the 
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case when new channels of commerce 

have been suddenly laid open to mer- 

cantile speculation. It cannot escape 

observation, that the port of Liver- 

poo! has made more rapid strides in 

this trade than even London itself. 

This may be accounted for in some 

measure, from its being the most 

suitable place for the importation of 
cotton wool for the consumption of the 
Manchester manufactures, but it is 
also, in a considerable degree. owing to 
the high port and other dues leviable 

upon ships frequenting the ‘Thames, 

and which, it is conceived, will have 
a very visible effect in raising Liver- 
pool, and making her the emporium, 
from which a large portion of the in- 
terior of the country will be supplied 
with their colonial goods, even up to 
the vicinity of London. Indeed, 
within the last year, but more espe- 
cially within the last six months, it 
is stated, on most respectable autho- 
rity, that there has been a consider- 
able emigration ofthe middle class of 
master manufacturers from London 
to Manchester and Liverpool, of 
which number are a considerable body 
of the Jewish persuasion. Upon the 
whole, we consider this a favourable 
circumstance for the kingdom at large. 
A better distribution of its popula- 
tion, * in various parts of the island, 
in place of being accumulated into 
one .overgrown mass, will prove a 
greater incitement to the industry of 
the neighbourhood, in which the ma- 
nufactures are respectively situated ; 
and so many centres will thus be 
formed for the increased energy and 
cultivation of the human mind. Lon- 
don can never suffer materially, as its 
local situation, and being the capital 
of the country, must ever render it 
the general centre of attraction. 


* It is understood, that, from an ecnu- 
meration lately taken, the population of 
Glasgow and its suburbs is found to ex- 
ceed 150,000 souls. Manchester and Sal- 
ford, with the adjoining villages in the 
parish of Manchester, probably amount to 
a number nearly, if not quite equal, to 
this. The population ot London is calcu- 
lated to extend to eight miles round St 
Paul's ; some fixed rule of this sort would 
make the comparison between these two 
provincial towns more complete, while they 
respectively contend for the second rank in 
the island. 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF CLYDES- 
DALE, 


No. IIT. Wratths. 


No part of our national mythology 
appears to have made so _ indelible 
an impression on the minds of the 
peasantry of Clydesdale, as that which 
relates to HW’ruiths, or spectral appear- 
ances of persons yet alive. It has 
neither been effaced by the extending 
prevalence of education, or by the 
sceptical philosophy in which so many 
find it at present convenient to in- 
dulge, and it seems to have been one 
ot the tew of our aboriginal super- 
stitions, for such now must those 
ancient opinions be denominated, 
which the worthy, but rigid Covenant 
ers of the West, left in the undis- 
turbed possession of their adhercnts’ 
minds. A belief in wraith/y visita- 
tions, accordingly, descended almost 
unimpaired till our own times; it 
has been fashioned into a system, and, 
at this day, forms a constituent part 
in the creed of almost every inhabit- 
ant in the upper districts of Strath- 
clyde. Some few, indeed, have of 
late begun to call the propriety of this 
belief in question, but it ‘is always 
with a hesitation expressive of their 
doubtful conviction, and while the 
Fairies and Kelpies have almost al- 
toxether departed, and even the vi- 
sible reign of his Sable Majesty ap- 
pears to be drawing to a close, you 
will scarcely meet with a family of 
any extent in the upper ward of 
Lanarkshire in which there is not 
at least one member who has been 
honoured with seeing a Ghaist or 
Wraith. 

Were we to search for the general 
diffusion and the pertinacious con- 
tinuance of this belief in Wraiths, 
we might perhaps discover it in its 
having been connected with a most 
desirable doctrine, which receives (as 
some think) some small countenance 
from the Holy Scriptures, and which 
the greater part of Clydesdale che- 
rishes with peculiar fondness. ‘The 
moment a child is born, one from the 
ranks of angelic existence is supposed 
to be constituted his guardian, to 
watch over his life, instilling good 
rinciples into his mind, preventing 
fim from talling under temptation, 
and not unfrequently by his premoni- 
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tions, averting dangers inevitable by 
human foresight, or giving notice of 
the approaching dissolution of his 
ward. Wraiths are believed either 
to be the apparitions of guardian an- 
gels themselves, or else to be caused 
by the agency of those mighty beings, 
circumstances, indeed, which appear 
to have given rise to the name; the 
word wrazth being derived, according 
to Dr Jamieson, from Meso-Gothic 
ward-jan, or Anglo-Saxon weard-an, 
to guard, to keep ; weard, in the lat- 
ter language, also signifying a keeper. 
Accordingly, though regarded with 
fear, and their appearance by no 
means desired, wraiths have never 
been viewed in the same light with 
the equivocally moral Fairies, Ghaists, 
or Brownies, but are considered as 
the kind intimations of affectionate, 
but superior intelligences, who have 
the final happiness of mankind per- 
petually at heart. 

Wraiths may be divided into two 
classes ; first, Visible appearances of 
well-known persons yet living; and 
theseare for the most part premonitory 
of the speedy death of the individuals 
whose they assume, butsome- 
times also, according to certain circum- 
stances in the vision, of long life and 
prosperity. And, secondly, such as are 
premonitory of approaching danger, 
these seldom assuming the resem- 
blances of any known person. Those 
of the first class seldom or never ap- 
pear to the persons whose deaths they 
foretell ; it is generally to a near re- 
lation, or some intimate friend, and 
then the apparition is generally be- 
held standing stone-still, or oul 
moving away from the spectator, ar- 
rayed ina garb similar to that with 
which the fey individual is dressed 
at the moment of the vision, though 
sometimes this latter circumstance is 
omitted, in order that the spectre may 
assume an appearance more unequivo- 
cally prognosticative of death ; such as 
the likeness of a corpse laid out for in- 
terment, or even the more shocking si- 
militude of a coffin, with the head as 
it were of the doomed person reclin- 
ing on the one side, its eyes dull and 
tilmy, and the whole countenance ca- 
dlaverously pale. Should the spectre 
be seen approaching, it foreshows 
long lifé to the man or woman it re- 
presents ;' if it be engaged in labour, 
it indicates that the party will become 
rich, living long in prosperous cir- 


cumstances ; and should it move past 
the beholder, first retiring and then 
approaching, it foretells that he whose 
shape it has assumed shall be in im- 
minent peril of losing his life, either 
from accident or disease, but will fi- 
nally recover and live to a good old 
age. Sometimes a person sees his 
own wraith, and this, as far as I can 
collect, is prognosticative of health 
and happiness. | 

One of the best authenticated in- 
stances of a wraith foreboding ap- 
proaching death appearing in our day, 
is the following, which I have heard 
related by Mr G——, at present a re- 
spectable manufaeturer inGlasgow, and 
a gentleman of undoubted veracity. 
One beautiful moonlight night, as he 
was undressing himself to go to bed, 
whither his wife had retired a few 
moments before, chancing to cast his 
eyes towards the window, he thought 
he saw the figure of his aged mother 
standing motionless in the air on the 
outside, arrayed in a flannel bed-gown. 
Its back being rather turned towards 
him, he distinctly perceived the pro- 
file of its face, which, with a calm 
and fixed eye, looked eastwards, while 
its left hand, raised to a horizontal 
position, steadfastly pointed in the 
same direction. He immediately cal- 
led to Mrs G——, who, upon looking, 
beheld the same appearance, preserv- 
ing one unvaried posture. Being a 
dweller in the second storey, the gen- 
tleman knew that it could be nothing 
which was supported by the ground ; 
and possessing rather a bold and de- 
termined mind, he went to the win- 
dow and threw up the sash, in order 
to examine whether it might not be 
some deception caused by clothes, or 
any other object enn: down from 
an upper window. Upon his approach, 
the apparition vanished ; and after 
the strictest search which the nature 
of the circumstances permitted, he 
could discover nothing which could 
possibly be considered as the cause of 
so remarkable an occurrence. Lost 
in thought, he retired towards the 
middle of the room, which he had no 


sooner reached, than the same like- 


ness presented itself again, and con- 
tinued in its former position, till Mr 
G—— overcome, lea into bed, 
and buried himself under the clothes. 
On the morrow, strict investigation 
was made among the neighbours, but 
none of them had: had any clothes hang- 
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ing over their windows the preceding 
night, and the whole remained in- 
volved in mystery till about noon- 
day, when tidings arrived that last 
night Mr G——’s mother departed 
this life, having gone to bed in toler- 
able health overnight, and next morn- 
ing being found a corpse. Upon in- 
quiry, Mr G—— learned that his 
mother, when found dead, was dres- 
sed in a flannel bed-gown, of the very 
same pattern with the one which her 
wraith presented, and that her head 
was reclined upon her left arm, the 
one with which the vision had point- 
ed, in the direction of her abode, in 
the parish of Cambusnethan, which 
lies due east from Glasgow. 

It would be easy to multiply stories 
concerning these unearthly visitations, 
—the whole district is full of them ; 
but, in order to get the most authen- 
tic information, on the 2d of Septem- 
ber I called at the dwelling of a most 
respectable old woman, whom in my 
infancy I had often heard tell strange 
tales of spirits and diablerie. Upon 
my pretending to doubt the existence 
of wraiths, and seriously asking whe- 
ther or not the story of her having 
seen one was really true, she seemed 
hurt at my unbelief, and, checking 
her spinning-wheel, she turned her 
wrinkled but benevolent countenance 
full upon me, and, stretching eut her 
long and withered arm, thus began 
the following narration, in which I 
shall preserve as much of her own 
language as I can recollect. 

“I ken fu’ weel it is now the fas- 
son for ilka bit callan that has been 
twae years at the college to carp at 
the belief in apparitions, as gin it war 
a thing impossible wi’ Providence to 
command or allow a spirit till appear. 
I believe nae mare nor yedo a’ the daft- 
like ranes whilk are tauld anent kel- 
pies and fairies; but here am I sit- 
tand on the very lip o’ the grave, an 
auld grey-headit body, at the years o’ 
seventy-twae ; and at my time o’ life 
whae waud daur to tellalee? Our 
milkhouse, whilk stude on the side of 
a dentie burn, and was ane o’ thae 
auld vowts whilk the Pechs biggit 
langsyne, had wa’s sae doons strang 
that ane waud hae thocht it micht 
hae stude to the last day ; but its 
found had been onnerminit by the 
last Lammas-spait ; the gudeman fil- 
lit up the slap, and, as we a’ thocht, 
made the wa braw an’ sicker, but 


alack, we war sare mistane ; am’ had- 
nae an e’e mare tentie nor our ain been 
bendit upon us, our lives boud till 
hae payit for our want o’ care. It 
was in a cauld blae hairst day, at day 
ligaun, I mind it weel, as weel as I 
mind thestreen, that I, an’ my youny- 
est dochter, wi’ the hird-lassie, (the 
lave war a’ on the rig,) gade to wulk 
the kye; the hird, wha was at the 
byre a thochtie afore us, rinnan 
back, cryan’ that a lang white woinan 
waudnae let her in. I bad her gae 
back for a daft halock, tellan’ her that 
skeech horse saw mony bogies. I 
then enterit the byre, an’ we sat down 
to milk but ony molestation. We 
had nearly dune, the hird was settan 
by her currie, my dochter was miik- 
an’ at her last cow, and I had gane 
into the milkhouse, whilk enterit frae 
the byre, to teem a hannie-tu’ o’ milk, 
whan I heard my dochter cryan out 
‘* O mither, mither!” I flang the 
hannie frae me, flew into the byre, 
an’ claucht her just as she was sinkan 
in aswoon. ‘he lassie and I bure 
her to the appen furth, an’ had hardly 
won to the lone, whan down cam the 
wearifu’ milkhouse, an’ the haill en’ 
o the byre neest it, wi’ an awsome 
rummiss, dingan the cheese-rack, 
boins, curries, an’ hannies, a’ to sinash. 
‘Three ca’s an’ twa queys war brain- 
it; an’ it was a waesome thing to hear 
the wee bits o’ saikless moakies main< 
an’ in the deadthraws. My. dochter 
was lang awa’, but whan she cam a- 
gain, she tauld us, that sae sune as I 
enterit the vowt, a’ the kye stoppit 
chowan’ their cud, and gied a dowf 
an’ eeriesome crune; which, garran 
her look about, she perceivit my very 
likeness sittan’ milkan’ at the cow I 
had that moment left. She bangit 
up, screechan’ wi’ perfect terror, whan 
a dwaum cam ower her heart, an’ she 
saw nae mare.”—“ I'll never doubt,” 
continued my informant, ‘‘ while I 
hae breath to draw, that it was my 
Guardian Angel come to save my life, 
an’ the lives o’ my bairn an’ worthy 
servan’, in that wanchancie hour. 
An’, O sir, gin ye had come through 
as mony trials as I hae dune, an’ foch~ 
ten as mony fauchis wi this wearie 
warld, an’ seen as clearly as [ hae 
dune the weakness o sintu’ flesh, ye 
waudnae lichtlie the faith of a puir 
auld friendiess widow-woman, wiae 
believes that it is nowther aneth His 
gudeness, nor contrare to His wise 
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Providence, to send His angel to warn 
those of their danger whae plant their 
hope in His name.” 

Among the more important wraith/y 
interpositions, one, in which Scot- 
land was deeply concerned, is report- 
ed in the traditions of Clydesdale to 
have happened to Wallace Wight 
himself, saving the life of that illus- 
trious man. 

About a furlong below the Stone- 
byres-lin, there lies in the middle of 
Clyde a huge rock called the Carlin 
Stane, well known to anglers, as re- 
markably fine trouts are found be- 
neath its ledges, and the pool in which 
it is situated is much frequented for 
the purposes of bathing. It*has ob- 
viously been disjointed from a lofty 
crag on the right bank of the river, 
which the circumjacent peasantry re- 

rt to have been caused in the fol- 

owing manner. Wallace, while a 
youth, was employed in herding his 
father’s horses, which he used often 
to drive to pasture upon Nemphlar 
Braes, by the side of Clyde. He had 
a peculiar pleasure in strolling about 
the magnificent cataract of Stonebyres, 
and in placing himself in dangerous 
but heart-thrilling situations upon 
the brinks of the enormous precipices 
which at that place wall in the boil- 
ing river on every side. The mass 
which now forms the Carlin Stane, 
formerly projecting from the @pposite 
rock, and considerably overhanging 
its base, formed a desirable station to 
Wallace, from whence the venturous 
outh could contemplate the unrival- 
scenery around, or look down upon 
the “ bloody” Clyde wheeling and 
foaming in the misty gulf below. 
Wallace is reported to have excelled 
in all athletic games, particularly in 
tting the stane, and several matches 
aving taken place between him and 
the English, who at that period held 
the Castle of Lanark, in which the 
youthful hero was uniformly victo- 
rious, his antagonists conceived against 
him the most mortal envy, and deter- 
mined to cut him off. For this pur- 
pose, not daring to attack him openly, 
they, in the night-time, undermined 
his favourite station on the rocks of 
Clyde, almost detaching it from its 
supports, and left it in so ticklish a 
condition, that it could not fail to give 
way beneath the foot of any person 
who might tread upon it, and preci- 
pitate him into the tremendous deep 
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below. + Next dav Wallace, as was 
his custom, drove his horses to Nems 
phiar Braes, and was proceeding to 
take his usual station on the ‘rocks, 
when, to his surprise, he perceived 
that it was prevccupied by an aged wo- 
man of venerable aspect, who forbad 
his nearer approach by an authoritative 
wave of the hand. Wallace stood still, 
when the figure rose, and appeared to 
be employed in carefully examining 
the ground around the platform,  par- 
ticularly where it joined the rocks. 
The hero, at once perceiving that this 
was a spectral apparition, approached 
no farther that day, but drove home 
his horses before nightfall. On the 
morrow, however, reproaching him- 
self for his timidity, he determined 
to examine the rocks and linn, with 
which he now conceived something 
supernatural to be connected. He di- 
rected his steps to the spot at an 
early hour. Upon his arrival he again 
found, as formerly, the venerable old 
lady seated on his favourite station, 
who again authoritatively waving him 
back with her hand, arose and retired 
behind a thicket. In an instant she 
returned, accompanied by another 
spectre, in the exact likeness of Wal- 
lace himself. Utterly confounded, 
the youth stood rooted to the spot, 
and perceived his spectral similitude 
proceed, seemingly with great cau- 
tion, to a certain distance froin the 
projecting platform, whence he ap 
ared to dash a huge stone which he 
re in his hand with all his force 
upon the beetling rock. Both spec- 
tres vanished, and Wallace imagining 
that he understood the meaning of 
the vision, lifted a huge rocky trag- 
ment and proceeded carefully forward, 
minutely examining at every step the 
ground, which he soon discovered to 
have been newly turned over, till he 
arrived at the spot whence the spectre 
threw the stone, thence, collecting 
his strength, he dashed the one which 
he carried upon the overhanging crag, 
which instantly gave way, and fe 
with a dreadful plunge into the weel 
below. ‘Thus was the life of Scot- 
land's champion saved by his coun- 
try’s' guardian genii, the Wraiths of 
Clydesdale. : 
Other wonderful stories are still 
current in the traditions of this dis- 
trict relative to Wallace and the Car- 
lin Stane; but I fear they are t00 
outrageously poetical for the 
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imaginations of modern readers,—who 
are scared with such adventures as 
those of Ulysses in the Cyclops cave. 
The spot, however, has ever since been 
famous in the annals of our popular 
superstitions, and especially became a 
favourite haunt of the Mermaids, for, 
according to the old ballad, 


‘¢ The Mermaid sat on the Carlin Stane, 
A-kaiman’* her gowden hair, 

The May ne’er was in Clydesdale wide 
Was ever half sae fair.” 


I shall most probably transmit by 
next month the conclusion of this 
lengthened paper on W'raith/y super- 
stition, and, in the meanwhile, I am 


your obedient servant. 
S. 


SOME OTHER REMARKS ON THE EF 
FECTS OF WAR AND TAXATION, 
BY A DISCIPLE OF THE PRODUC- 
TIVE SCHOOL. 


MR EDITOR, 


Wirtu respect to war, asa voluntary 
measure, I should think therecan be but 
one opinion in a civilized nation ; and 
I can assure you, though I differ 
greey with your essayist for Octo- 

r, as to the results arising from it, 
in regard to the production of wealth, 
I have as strong a dislike to it, as he 
or any economist in the country. 
Most cordially do I wish, that nations 
would learn to live on friendly terms 
with one another; peace would af- 
ford them all employment enough ; 
but I confess, I do not expect they 
will. Let statisticians think or feel 
as they may, the great body of men, 
whatever they may pretend in words, 
will continue to be what they have 
ever yet been, too fond of the ani- 
mating though violent and dangerous 
employments of war. 

Our essayist gives the following 
definition of what he understands by 
productive and unproductive labour : 
“That which adds materially to the 
comforts and necessaries of life, and 
that which adds nothing to the com- 
mon stock, or nothing in proportion 
to what it takes away from it in or- 


der to maintain itself.”—p. 331. 

This corresponds with the opinion 
of M. Say; and were I to admit, 
that utility, or the real advantage of 
society, was the source and measure 
ef exchangeable value, or wealth, I 
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should deluce from this principle, 
that the employment of a soldier was 
really productive. Let me quote here 
a passage from Mr Gray’s friendly 
letter to M. Say on this very sub- 
ject, in which his object is to shew, 
that utility is neither the sole nor 
immediate source, nor yet the mea- 
sure, of productiveness. ‘“‘ It appears 
clear to me, that the pertion in the 
price of things, consisting of the 
charge‘ for government, is as essential- 
ly connected with what possesses a 


real utility, as the portions charged © 


for subsistence, clothing, lodging, 
service, &c. ‘These imposts (taxes) 
are the medium by which govern- 
ment, as the agent of the public, 
charges the people for the services 
performed for them, by soldiers, sail- 
ors, diplomatists, and others. Form- 
ing in many cases a separate charge, 
they are looked upon by the multi- 
tude as something of a different kind 
from other charges, and of an odious 
character ; something that is taken 
from them, not voluntarily given, 
and for which they receive nothing 
tangible or visible in return. They 
do, in fact, however, receive in return 
something most truly valuable, which 
is protection from foreign enemies, 
and from lawless, dishonest, and fe- 
rocious men at home. But this ar- 
ticle is not tangible, or visible like 
the bread purchased from the baker, 
or the clothes from the tailor. What 
then? Is it not as substantial a good ? 
And does it not tend as really to their 
happiness ?”—A/! Classes Productive, 
p. “Ifthe government part of 
the price of things be unproductive, 
then it eannot possibly be from its 
being charged for what does not pos- 
sess real utility.” —Principles of Po- 
pulation and Production, p. 410. 

Our essayist is quite gamesome in 
his illustration of what he calls un- 
productive, but what I and most 
others would style foolish labour. 
Were I disposed at present, in dis- 
cussing a most important question, to 
indulge in the merry pin, I could 
quote here some drollish examples 
of productive labour according to Dr 
Smith, by Yoga Birmingham, Co- 
ventry, Paisley, Lyons, and a hun- 
dred towns beside, that are very pro- 
ductive from being employed more or 
less in what the surly moralist would 
call very childish and ridiculous sorts 
of labour. 

38 


Our graver folks might 
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even be disposed to reckon many of 
these more trifling and degrading to 
a rational being, to say nothing of 
being injurious to health, than this 
essayist’s salubrious but unproductive 
specimen of running up and down a 
hill. 

Indeed, it would be difficult to set 
bounds to the prunings or limitations 
of the grave professors of the utility 
school ; one or other of them, as the 
gloomy retrenching humour prevail- 
ed, would put one article after ano- 
ther, buttons, buckles, laces, gauzes, 
ribbands, chintzes, frills, tuckers, 
trinkets, stays, wigs, the numberless 
ornaments of furniture, &c., as the 
fripperies of fashion, into the list of 
the useless contraband, till at length 
we should be reduced to the bear- 
skin with the rough side in, in win- 
ter, and out in summer, without fea- 
ther and bead, and to the simple wig- 
wam or the mere cave. We should 
then, according to some Rousseau of 
this school, have reached the ne plus 
ultra of utility, and, of course, of 
solidly productive labour, and genu- 
ine wealth. 

But not to have recourse to the ex- 
travagancies of hypochondriacal sump- 
tuary theorists, there would be a con- 
siderable difference of opinion among 
old and young economists as to what 
was and enriching, accord- 
ing to the standard of utility. <A 
great variety of articles which our 
belles and dandies would determine 
to be vastly useful and enriching, 
the grandfather, and even the father, 
wonld think perfectly useless, and 
tending to impoverish by squandering 
money fcr no good purpose. In their 
economical rage, the latter might 
style them vile expensive gewgaws, 
contemptible bawbles, childish knick- 
knackery, only calculated to foment 
vanity and extravagance, and to lead 
the female wearers into vicious prac- 
tices, and the males to bankruptcy. 
Some of the more economical ol mo- 
ralists might reckon the use of these 
as dangerous to the young, as dram- 
drinking to the older, and look on 
those who their time. in the 
productive labour of fabricating such 
trumpery, #8 more uselessly and more 
contemptibly employed, than the 
Merry- Andrew, tumbler, and juggler, 
in making faces, performing feats of 
agility, or exhibiting tricks for ‘the 
amusement of the multitude. 
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But though I should never think 
for a moment of comparing the knick- 
knackery exercises of these productive 
labourers of Dr Adam Smith’s school, 
in point of utility, with those of the 
soldier and sailor, who labour in the 
defence of their country, or of the 
statesman who Jabours in maintain- 
ing that inesumable blessing, internal 
tranquillity, I admit them to be as 
really productive to the amount of the 
income which they obtain, as those of 
the latter ; not, however, forthe rea- 
son that the Doctor gives ; or because 
the knicknacks have a kind of perma- 
nent, tangible, and visible existence, 
or are vendible commodities. It is 
because, according to the arrange- 
ments of nature, being, in the lan- 
guage of the productive school, ca/led 
for by the demand, they possess the 
quality of chargeability in a profit- 
able degree. ‘Thus they produce in- 
come to the makers and sellers, and 
will necessarily reproduce employ- 
ment and income to others ; just like 
the exertions of soldiers, sailors, 
statesmen, ploughmen, and farmers. 

Were certain labourers to have uo- 
thing but utility to recommend their 
articles, unless there be a demand, 
they would find that utility would pro- 
cure them neither a price nor a din- 
ner, nor enable them to reproduce em- 
ployment. Their labours would prove 
unproductive. On the other hand, too 
often trash articles of a thousand va- 
rious kinds, because a demand exists, 
will bring a profitable price, and en- 
able the makers and sellers to live com- 
fortably, as well as reproduce employ- 
ment and income to others. 

Our essayist supposes a pleasant 
case of unproductive labour. “ If, 
says he, “‘ the Board of Works were 
to have a canal made from London to 
the Land’s End of England, (as has 
been proposed) this, for aught we 
know, would be productive labour, and 
well paid for out of the public taxes ; 
because the public might, in the end, 
reap the benefit of the money and la- 
bour so employed, But if the govern- 
ment were, by the advice of some fan- 
tastical professor of political economy, 
to order this canal to be lined all the 
way with gold leaf, which would be 
washed away as soon as the water came 
into the canal, this is what we sho 
call unproductive labour.”-—p. 332. 

By the way, I agree with him, this 
adviser would be a fantastical profes 
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sor. And I should conjecture he must 
be procured fromsome of the schools of 
economism: perhaps out of the bul- 
lion school, as he is so very fond of 
gold. ‘This flight, however, is at pre- 
sent particularly out of season. Go- 
vernment, like the rest of our feverish 
nation, is labouring too severely un- 
der the epidemical typhus of retrench- 
ment, right or wrong, to think of lin- 
ing canals with gold leaf. The gild- 
ing times are gone by for the present. 
I should much rather suspect it would 
act like those economists of the first 
sapience, those models of retrench- 
ment, the ministers of the affairs of 
Drury Lane, whose object is not to 
raise an income—that is a wild idea— 
but to reduce the expenditure. I ques- 
tion, if government, like them, would 
not, in order to retrench, prevent the 
canal from being dug deep enough to 
carry the vessels intended ; in order 
to economise, stint the labour requir- 
ed to make it water-tight, and, in 
order to save expence, forbid all gra- 
vel for the towing road. ‘This is ge- 
nuine economism, for the tax would 
be so much less. 

But let us suppose with your es- 
sayist, government, in a fit of jolly ex- 
travagance, were toline its canal with 
gold leaf, I should agree with him, 
that this labour would be perfectly 
foolish, and perfectly useless, but I 
should not consider it as unproductive. 
It would be an additional source of in- 
come to the bullion-dealers, gold- 
beaters, gilders, &c. It would create 
some additional stimulus. The de- 
mand for gold leaf and gilding, from 
the usual quarters, would be as be- 
fore, while here was a new market to 
acertain amount. It would produce 
income to all employed, an additional 
capital to some, and thus reproduce 
employment and income, like any 
other productive labour, round the 
circle. Would the dinner, which the 
lining of this canal would produce to 
the gold-beaters, and gilders, and 
their families, be less substantial, be- 
cause they had gotten it with wages 
obtained from labouring in a foolish 
project ? Or, would the capital be less 
available,-or yet effective ? The stimu- 
lus which it would create would ope- 
rate, to its amount, just as if caused 
by.a wise and useful measure.* 


* Our correspondent seems to forget, in 
this mode of reasoning, the souree from which 
the funds for procuring this gold-leaf lining 


Our essayist gives us next an in- 
stance of more useful labour than 


must be drawn. If it could be got for no- 
thiag, without labour, without any sacrifice 
of capital or income, all his results might 
be admitted without much difficulty. But 
must not the money that is paid for this 
gold leaf come out of the pockets of the 
people, and thus withdraw a part of their 
capital or income, their means of giving em- 
ployment, from useful labourers ? It seems, 
therefore, to be nothing more, in the first 
instance, than a mere transfer of capital, 
and a forced one, from useful to useless 
labour. But, when we proceed a step far- 
ther, the matter appears in its true light, 
This gold leaf project, which, for a time, 
** produced income, and additional capital 
to some, and thus reproduced employment 
and income,” is gone, like the baseless fa- 
bric of a vision, and leaves scarcely a trace 
behind. It is nothing to the purpose to 
say, that it has given a substantial dinner 
to the gold-beaters, and gilders, and their 
families ; for, have not the manufacturer, 
the merchant, the farmer, and all the other 
usefully employed classes, from whom the 
money was drawn, dined so much the 
worse on that account? The money that 
has been expended on this notable under- 
taking would have given a dinner to the 
ploughman and the weaver; and then we 
should have had corn and clothes to show 
for it. ‘These are not merely tangible and 
vendible commodities, but things for which 
there is always ademand. ‘Ve would get 
back our money for them, and probably 
with a profit, and this money might go on, 
reproducing dinners, income, capital, and 
employment, ad infinitum. But when the 
gold leaf is washed away, what remains ? 
The original cost of the material is so much 
capital lost for ever, as wuch so, as if it 
had been thrown at once into the German 
sea’; and there is nothing left but what 
may have been saved by the labourers em- 
ployed out of their wages. But the greater 
part of these wages, all that was consumed 
by the labourers while the work was going 
on, is lost too. For this, as for the cost of 
the materials, there is nothing to show, no- 
thing to enjoy, nothing to sell and bring 
back our money. The nation is just so 
much poorer by these two items of expen- 
diture, and to the extent of the savings of 
the gold-beaters, &c. it is merely a transfer 
case. But, had the money been employed 
on a useful project, the nation might have 
been not only as rich as it was before, but 
richer by the profits which it would have 
realized in agriculture, manufactures, or 
commerce. In short, if we understand this 
ingenious writer a-right, a nation may 
build pyramids and monwments without 
number, ten times larger than those of 
Egypt, maintain as many sailors and sea- 
men as it pleases, and pay as tiaby taxes 
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gilding canals with gold, leaf, which, 
according to. his notion, avas,,not pro- 
ductive: ‘ A patriotic nobleman built 
a brick wall round his estate, to, give 
employment to the poor.” ., The pur- 
pose was excellent, and it was for, the 
eniployer to chopse how he would have 
these peapie employed. You, Sir, 
will recollect .an instanceof a stone 
wall, I believe, 18 feet high, being 
built round the home estate of a cer- 
tain gentleman. He laid out on it, 
I have heard, L. 22,000, but, at the 
higher price-rate of labour, and other 
articles, the consequence of our better 
style of living, and the addition to our 
taxes, it would have cost him now, 
perhaps, L. 60,000. You will remem- 
rit gave employment and income 
for many years to several families, and 
one or two saved some capital from it, 
Now, why is not this productive em- 
ployment? Because, according to the 
notion of our essayist, he would have 
done better in laying out his money 
in raising corn, or building. cottages, 
and so forth. This, with respect to 
the happiness of the employer, de- 
pends upon his own ideas. ‘The gentle- 
man I speak of was so fond of this 
hobby, as we shall style it, that he 
used to superintend the work with 
great constancy, not only to enjoy the 
progress of this creation of his, but to 
expedite it, in order to complete it ere 
he died, for his successors might have 
different notions. For the emplayed 
in, the masons and others, were 

ey not productively engaged in their 
own lines? Did not the L, 22,000 
as effectually reproduce employment 
and income to the amount, by means 
of these masons, &c. as if the sum had 
been laid out on ploughmen and linen- 
weavers? But the result might have 
been more profitable, on the whole, in 
the latter mode of employing, his mo- 
ney. Let even this be supposed—how 
does it follow because more income 
be obtained by weaving silk, or 
building in hewn stone, than by weay- 
ing linen, or building a stone dike, that 
the latter modes are unproductive? 
Are they not really productive to the 
amount of the income they create, 
though not so productiye as the for- 
mer?’ By the arrangements of na- 


as itsrulers please, and yet all the people, 
and every individual, be, in the inseeeene 
living better, and accumulating wealth 
without limit. But where does it all come 
ftom DITOR. ‘ 


‘Dec. 
ture, the. rate of productiveness of 
the various circulators is very diffe- 
rent; but the productiveness of all is 
real to its amount, for it will reproduce 
that amount. This wall-builder might 
even create more stimulus. by this un- 
usual mode of employing income, than 
by raising corn. In the latter case he 
would interfere with the farmer in his 
supply, and might have lowered his 
prices. In the former, he created a 
new demand, which interfered with no 
regular supply. ‘* But he might have 

ulled down the wall: after it was 

uilt,” if he chose. So he might have 
thrown down the cottages. And what 
though he had? Would that have an- 
nihilated the income which building 
this wall had already produced to so 
many, or the employment:and income 
which it had already reproduced among 
the various circulators ? 

But I encroach en your room as 
well as patience—The “ five hun- 
dred millions of war-taxes,” says our 
economist, “ have been thrown away 
in what produces no return—sunk in 
the war ss much as if they had been 
sunk in the sea. We have nothing 
to shew for them. Where are the 
proceeds?” Asa politician, I should 
say, the glory and safety of Great 
Britain, and the independence of the 
other states of Europe, rescued from 
the insulting and plundering hordes 
of a villanous military despotism. 
But I am discussing the question on 
the five per cent, principle; and, as a 
statistician, I am called on to shew 
what has become of the money in the 
per centage line. Now I say, that 
those five hundred millions (and 
much more) have been expended in 
creating employment and income to 
many hundred thousands directly, and 
to all the circulators of Britain indi- 
rectly ; and that every nook of the — 
island exhibits pleasing wealth-attest- 
ing proofs of this, and of the most 
extraordinary progress in every species 
of improvement resulting from it. 
The capital, accumulated by so many 
“* who have made fortunes. by the war 
and taxes,” has long operated, is still 
operating, and will continue to oper- 
ate, in reproducing employment and 
income. ‘The interest of that terrible 
national debt, too, or, as I should call 
it, national service capital,* created 
by giving additional employment to 


*'See All Classes Productive, p- 133-149. 
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so many myriads, is most actively 
employed in the same way. Nothing 
to shew for it in the five per cent. 
line! Let this economist go to the 
bank, and there he will find, every 
day, circulators ofall ranks receiving 
the proceeds, in sums of from 10s. 
up to L.10,000, and more. During 
the present quarter, though the a- 
mount be smaller than in the sub- 
sequent, this capital sends a per cent- 
age of from L.80,000 to L.90,000 a- 
day into the market, to reproduce em- 
ployment and income. ‘the affirma- 
tion that “it is for the most part 
laid out in unproductive labour,” may 
have some meaning in economism, 
but it has none in the statistics of real 
life. Every workman and every deal- 
er, in getting his work or bills paid, 
finds it to be most substantially pro- 
ductive. The persons receiving the 
proceeds direetly, lay them out as 
they please, or as their needs direct. 
But whether they use them as expen- 
diture, or invest them as capital, they 
will reproduce ermnployment and in- 
come among all classes of circulators 
in the circle, fully up to their im- 
mense daily amount. 

But “ the money which is paid 
in’ taxes is taken from thie people.” 
Granted; and the people in return 
charge for it in their respective prices. 
A decisive proof that they have been 
able to do this, is found in the rise df 
the average prices ; that is, of the in- 
come of the people of Great Britain 
during the war. This amounted to 
no less than L.160,000,000 ; while the 
increase in the taxes (including the 
tax on income, and the charge for 
poor’s rates) was at the highest, at the 
close of the war, about L. 64,000,000. 
Thus, the people, after charging 38 
per cent. for government, had been 
able to add 62 per cent. more for 
themselves. After answering all the 
demands of government, they had ob- 
tained a clear additional income of 
L. 100,000,000. * 

“But it is added, “‘ the labour for 
which the money raised by taxes pays, 
does not benefit the people.” And 
whom does it benefit but the people 
in general? Who but they receive 
the employment, and the income de- 
rived from the employment? Accord- 
ing to the law of statistics, or the ar- 


* Mr Gray’s fourth letter to M. Say, 
All Classes Prodyctive, p. 313. 


rangement of natute, all increase of 
employment tn a nation operates to the 
advantage of all its circulators ‘in the 
cirele. 

“ The carriage that glitters like a 
meteor along he streets of the me- 
tropolis, often deprives the wretched 
inmate of the distant cottage of the 
chair he sits on, the table he eats on, 
the bed he lies on.” This is econo- 
mism in all its fertility of wild fic- 
tion, and brilliancy of sheer but dis- 
torted imagination. The reverse is 
true, as far as taxes are concerned, in 
the statistics of real life. The em- 
ployment which these luxurious arti- 
cles create in the metropolis and other 
large towns, and the increase of income 
and capital which it effects, enable 
them more extensively to employ, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the most distant 
nooks of the country in their various 
lines. Scarcely a portion of Great 
Britain but shares in the supply of 
the demand of London, and of that 
created by the employment which 
has given, or continues to give, exist- 
ence to the taxes. 

** A nation cannot be composed en- 
tirely of parish and state paupers.” 
This is a very sapient observation. 
I shall add, in a similar strain, “ nor 
yet of ploughmen, shawl-weavers, 
soap-boilers, button-makers, or cart~ 
wrights.” 

** All unproductive labour is sup- 

by productive labour ;” and so 
is all productive labour supported by 
the economist’s unproductive. Who 
pays the productive labourers? Do 
they pay themselves? Do they give 
their labours for nothing, and draw 
their income from their own pockets ? 
Do not they draw it from the pockets 
of others? And, among the rest, Do 
not they dip deeply into the pockets 
of the unproductive classes of the e- 
conomist? The best customers of 
productive labourers are found in these 
unproductive classes. The produc- 
tive classes of Quesnay draw 70, and 
of Smith 42 per cent. from the in- 
comes of the unproductive. “ It is 
surely extraordinary enough,” says 
the author of the Happiness of States, 
(p. that unproductive classes 
should be necessary to render the 
productive really productive; or be 
the chief agents in paying them, or in 
rendeging their articles of true value.” 

In what I have. said on the subject 
ef productiveness, I beg it to be un- 
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derstood, that I have only had a re- 
ference to the question of the econo- 
mistical school respecting wealth. Far 
from wishing to depreciate utility in 
comparison with this, I am rather 
inclined to despise than esteem the 
five per cent. school of Smith, and o- 
ther economists, for making profit the 
main object. They seem to reckon 
wealth to be what the subsistencian 
school of Mr Malthus considers food, 
every thing. In the productive school, 
the happiness of circulators is the 
grand object, as well as the stand- 
ard of real value. Wealth is consi- 
dered by us as only an extensive mean 
of attaining the great object of indi- 
viduals, and of society, when properly 
used. Were the question to be re- 
specting utility or happiness, in com- 

tition with wealth, I would proba- 

ly go farther than this essayist or 
most economists would be disposed to 
follow me. 

The question is of the last import- 
ance ; for the answer to it must form 
the basis of statistics. Whether in 
an uniformly grave, or occasionally a 
gamesome mood, I shall be glad to 
discuss it further, either with him or 
any of your economists of the fur- 
famed North ; only, let the discus- 
sion be in good temper ; and let us 
attend to facts rather than to fancies, 
and analyze and reason, rather tlian 
merely assert. 

If the charge of unproductiveness 
ean be established by facts, against 
Nature, as one of her principles, de- 
testable as I should conceive such a 
principle to be, and utterly unworth 
of her benevolence, I should, and will 
concede. But, at present, I consider, 
as I have long considered, the natural 
unproductiveness of any really addi- 
tional class to be a mere imagination, 
indeed, an absurdity. All the sour- 
ces of productiveness of the economis- 
tical schools that I know, whether the 
agricultural labours of Quesnay, the 
solid existence or transferability of 
form of Smith, the utility of Say, 
and all the modifications of these ap- 

to me to be mere misconception. 

ut every principle and every result 
of nature seem to join to prove, that 
chargeability, or being the, medium of 
erie, the real source, and tts quan- 
the measure, 0 uctivencss as 
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ACCOUNT OF THE WIGWAM SOCIETY. 
BY THOMAS THUMB, Esa. 


MR EDITOR, 


A.ruoven the addition of three or 
four letters of the alphabet to my 
name might add some value to the 
present communication, and the pre. 
fixing of Royal or Imperial to the title 
of our Society might render the pro- 
ceedings at its weekly neetings more 
imposing, yet I am hopeful you will 
not think the want of either, or both, 
necessarily precludes eminence, either 
in literature or science. ‘Though I have 
not the honour of being a Member or 
Fellow * (as he is technically, but very 
improperly, termed) of either the 
Royal or Antiquarian Societies,—of 
the Speculative, Wernerian, Didactic, 
or Dialectic,—of the Juridical, Philo- 
mathic, Philolethic, Polemical, or Hor- 
ticultural,—of the Royal Physical, or 
Royal Medical, or the Non-Royal Di- 
lettanti Societies, I am nevertheless an 
unworthy member of a weekly meet- 
ing of friends for the purpose of mu- 
tual improvement; the on qualifica~ 
tion necessary for admission to whichis, 
that the person proposed wears a Wig. 
By this means the respectability of the 
Society, in point of gravity and ta- 
lent, is always ensured ; for it was a 
settled point in the creed of our wor- 
thy founder, that baldness is a mark 
of genius more infallible than the 
bumps and depressions of Drs Gall 
and Spurzheim ; and in his introduc- 
tory speech at the opening of the So- 
ciety, he fully demonstrated, that 
where the intellectual faculties are in 
vigour, little nourishment ' can be 


* It seems to have been the opinion of 
Pope, nearly a hundred years ago, that 


“© Worth makes the man, and want of it 
the fellow.” 


But I have always, in common with a nu- 
merous class of readers, read the passage 
thus: 


‘* Wealth makes the man, and want of it 
the fellow.” 

Neither of these readings, I sincerely 
hope, is applicable to the members of our 
learned associations. I should rather think 
that this word, like many others in out’ 
language, has changed its meaning in the 
lapse of 1 centuty ; for certainly the dis- 
tinction between Virtue and Vice in the 
higher classes..of. society, is much less 
strictly defined now then it was at the time 
when Pope ‘wrote, | 
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spared for the hairy covering of the 
outside of the superior termination of 
man,—the bony case that is supposed 
to contain the organs of thought and 
volition, From an extensive survey 
of the various races of animals, he 
concluded, that their sagacity was al- 
ways proportioned to the paucity or 
thickness of their furry coats; and 
drew analogies in favour of his opinion, 
from the almost lifeless existence of 
the ursine sloth, wrapt in impenetra- 
ble fur, to the reasoning powers of the 
elephant, slightly besprinkled with 
hair,—from the stupidity of the shee 
with its shaggy fleece, to the sleek 
covering of the sagacious herse. And 
in a hasty review of eminent men, 
from Homer to the present day, he 
made it appear that there were no 
want of instances to fortify his theory ; 
and that if the busts of the eminent 
men of Greece and Rome were not 
crowned with wigs as well as with 
laurels, it must have proceeded from 
their ignorance of an art, which has 
added lustre to our kings, dignity to 
our senators, reverence to our clergy, 
and which has become an almost in- 
dispensable requisite to the due ad- 
ministration of justice. But as I am 
hopeful our worthy president may one 
day or other give the result of his 
inquiries on this subject to the pub- 
lic, authenticated by his own name, 
I forbear entering into any farther de- 
tail respecting this important and 
comfortable covering for the human 
head. 

Though we have never formally a- 
dopted a title or name for our Society 
by any resolution of the members 
regularly entered in the minutes, and 
duly notified in the newspapers and 
almanacks of our native city, yet you 
must not think on that account, Mr 
Editor, that we are without “ a local 
habitation and a name.” It was once 
hinted by a very worthy member that 
we might be called The Wig Club or So- 
ciety ; but a majority were of opinion 
that this would not be an expedient 
denomination, as it might have sug- 
gested to\some wicked punster our 
attachment to a political party, with 
whom, as they are out of power, we 
Wish to have nothing to do; or it 
on be that with many people, who 
160k rio farther than second or ‘third 
causes, it might only have pointed tis 
out as an association of hairdressers. 


Here the subject dropped, and we 
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might perhaps have remained with- 
out a name to this day, had not one 
of the members, in describing the In- 
dian habitations in North America, 
accidentally used the word which I 
have placed at the head of this com- 
munication, and which our secreta 
has since wrote out in due form, with 
the date, before the business of our 
weekly meetings. And as it implied 
no pretensions, nor held out extrava- 
gant hopes, custom, (a great arbiter, b 
the bye, in many affairs of mortals, 
has made us known by the title of the 
Wigwam Society. It you, Mr Editor, 
or any of vour readers, object to this 
title, as not being sufficiently classical 
or philosophical, I shall only quote, 
in defence, the following admirable 
sentiment, from one whose authority 
no native of this country will be in- 
clined to call in question : 


—What’s in a name ?—That which men 
call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The importance of such societies, 
Mr Editor, when wellr ted, both 
to science and to morality, needs no 
a from me; and even when nei- 
ther the one nor the other appear to 
be benefited by their lucubrations, 
their importance to ourselves is suf- 
ficient to warrant their continuance. 
For it is not the least part of the use 
of such associations, that every mem- 
ber arrogates to himself some peculiar 
merit from being connected with 
them, and, from anxiety to a 
a character in the rank to which he 
aspires, becomes, in general, both a 
better man, and a better member of 
society. For instance, MrStandish has 
always looked upon himself’ as a be 
nefactor of the human race, since he 
submitted a plan to the society for 
poisoning rats without the assistance 
of arsenic,—a plan, he conceived, by 
which many valuable lives would be 
annually saved within the bills of 
mortality :—Dr Gumstick raises his 
head, and of course his thoughts, far 
above the multitude, since his detec- 
tion of ground sandstone among oat- 
meal, the principal food of our 
santry, an account of which he pub- 
lished in the tet 9 fourteen 
years ago:—and I myself feel at least 
six inches higher on my legs (a kind 
of inward glorying, as Longinus would 
hive called it} since made abold ef. 
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fort in the cause of humanity, in an 
attempt to restrain cruelty to animals, 
b (though I myself say it) my very 
aff cting narrative of a Leith carter 
and his horse. 

Having thus introduced our Society 
to your notice, Mr Editor, I shall beg 
your indulgence farther on their ac- 
count, that you will occasionally spare 
us a page or two of your Miscellany 
for a record of our proceedings ; as we 
are too good members of society to 
wish to lay a tax upon our contempo- 
raries by the publication of quarto 
volumes of Transactions, the expence 
of which volumes (we speak from ex- 
perience) hermetically seals up so 
many thousand meritorious discoveries 
from the great mass of even the read- 
ing portion of the human race, With- 
out further preface, I transcribe the 
proceedings at our late sederunts. 

Saturday, October 31, 1818.—Mr 
Edward Eyebright read a paper on 
an improved species of spectacles, 
in which glass is not used, particu- 
larly adapted to young people of fa- 
shion, of both sexes ; and exhibited to 
the meeting a model of his improved 
spectacles, and also of quizzing-glasses 
on the same principle. This ingenious 
invention is just the common specta- 
cles deprived of their circular or oval 
glasses, and in which no medium but 
air is in sed between the object 
and the eye of the observer. The 
simplicity of the invention called forth 
the marked approbation of the mem- 
bers present. 

Mr Walter Cockney read an essay 
to prove that salt-herrings are not so 
when originally caught, although the 
element lon which they are taken be 
strongly impregnated with brine ; and 
from a careful investigation of the 
structure of this and other fishes, and 
from all of them having 4 mouth and 
the appendage of a stomach, he argued 
the necessity of their occasionally fill- 
ing this viscus. From his experi- 
ments he proved, that the art of ang- 
ling, and indeed an important part of 
the practical science of our fishermen, 
depended on a knowledge of’ this cir- 
cumstance, though the fact had never 
before been formally demonstrated. 

Nov, 7, 1818.—New arrangement 
tn the Natural History of Man—Dr 
Isaac M‘Fungus read a very interest- 
ing paper, to prove that there are races 

men in this country, and in Eu- 


rope, who seem never to have possess 


ed, what most metaphysicians think 
essential to the character of a human 
being—a reasonable soul. From a vast 
number of observations on an exten- 
sive scale, and in various parts of the 
world, he concluded, that form alone 
is not essentially necessary to entitle 
one to the privileges of a human be- 
ing, else many of the monkey and ape 
tribes might be entitled to thisdesigna- 
tion ;* and if the walking on two legs 
were held as the criterion, all the other 
divisions of the biped race might be 
ranked as kindred species.t The doc- 
tor, after a very learned and lengthen- 
ed detail, which could not be abridged 
without much detriment to his argu- 
ments, submitted to the society the 
necessity, from what he had advanced, 
of a new classification of human 
ings, not on the natural plan, as Jus- 
sieu has proposed for plants, but on 
the artificial mode invented by Lin- 
neus, and adopted by the greater num- 
ber of modern naturalists. He propo- 
sed, 1st, That all two-legged animals, 
upon whom the past and the future 
seemed to make no impression, should 
be degraded from the rank and name 
of man, as possessing characteristics 
more in unison with the instincts of 
the “ beasts that perish,” than with 
the hopes of a being destined for a 
nobler state of existence. diy, That 
all who wanted this characteristic mark 
of distinction, and who evinced dispo- 
sitions or habits more approaching other 
classes of animals, should be identified 
with that genus,or species he most 
nearly resembled ; because, although 
external form be in general a good 
mark of discrimination, if it would 
otherwise bring together things total- 
ly dissimilar in their habits, as in 


* The appendage of a tail is no objec- 
tion to this hypothesis, as has been ably 
demonstrated by a late learned philosopher 
who wrote on Ancient Metaphysics. What 
changes has culture produced on many 

lants !—changes fully as wonderful and as 
incredible as that theory which supposes 
civilization to have smoothed the rumps of 
human beings. 

+ Shakespeare somewhere defines man to— 
be “¢ a forked radish, with a head fantasti- 
cally cut upon it with a knife.”—Is it pos- 
sible that, with hetic eye, he could 
look three hundred years through the mists 
of time, and thus strikingly picture a Dan- 
dy of the nineteenth century! But I mere- 
ly throw out the idea as a hint to his com- 
mentator: of the present age. 
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other branches of natural history, it 
ought ‘with a philosopher to be totally 
disregarded.* For instance, are there 
not many, who, in their habits, more 
resemble the spanie/, the sow, and the 
mule, than the lords of the inferior 
creation? Do not many in practice 
display the worst qualities of the for, 
the ape, or the cat? Are there not 
scorpions and vipers in every large so- 
ciety, as well as in the tangled wilds 
of imperfectly peopled countries ? And 
what an assemblage in every well-go- 
verned realm are to be found, who 
may be classed with the goose, the 
sheep, or that most picturesque of 
animals, the ass? Have we not s/ly- 
dogs, cunning-dogs, mad-dogs, and 
puppies, in countless multitudes ; and 
are there not odd-fish, bears, and 
downright brudes, in every large assem- 
blage of human beings ? 

Among the fair sex, too, there are 
frequently displays of the same kind. 
Besides those married ladies who 
usurp unwarranted authority over 
their helpmates, (or, as Dr Johnson 
terms it, wear the breeches, ) and who, 
of course, should be ranked with the 
other sex, we have (said the Doctor,) 
sometimes seen what we would have 
called birds of paradise, humming- 
birds, parrots, cockatoos, magpies, 
goldfinches, and grey linnets. In the 
writings of our poets, they are fre- 
quently assimilated to basilisks, doves, 
and lambs ; and even to roses, lilies, 
cowslips, and what not. Our clergy 
hesitate not to name a very large body 
of kind-hearted young women, asso- 
ciates of the evil one; and most of 
ee readers know that Shakespeare 

s marked out the characteristics of 
a very numerous and respectable class 


* It was lately decided, by the Justices 
of Renfrewshire, that a man is not a horse, a 
mule, or an ass, and is not liable to pay 
toll-duty as such, though be pulls a small 
cart with a load upon it; but,Justices are 
not, ex officio, philosophers, and this is only 
a solitary exception to the general prin- 


eiple —(See Edin. Mag. for Nov. pe 477+) 


Neither do I attach: much weight to the 
following classifieation, which may, be seen 
on a beard at the gate of Mr Warrender’s 
old house, Burntsfield’ Links, though it is 
rather in favour of the Doctor's theory, and 
though the same words have been religious- 
ly pegerved at every successive renewal 
of the painting within my remembrance :— 


** Wo Person nor Cattle of any kind to ; : 
read a very interesting communica- 


or go within this entry.” 
VOL, 111. 
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in his Taming of the Shrew. But the 
fear of extending this article to an un« 
usual length, lays meunder the necessi« 
ty of here stopping short, and of refer 
ring your readers whomay wish toinves-« 
tigate this interesting subject farther, 
to the new translation of Buffon’s Na 
tural History, now publishing by 
Isaac M‘Fungus, LL.D. 

New Guide to Health—Mr Ga« 
briel Clodpole presented to the meet 
ing a graduated belt for preserving 
the body in health, and by the con- 
stant use of which, he conceived, ma- 
ny diseases would be prevented. This 
belt consisted of a piece of thick lea 
ther, about a foot in breadth, so form< 
ed as to encircle the body, and by its 
pressure on the stomach to preserve 
that viscus at a moderate and equal 
distention. It was tightened by a 
buckle; there were holes in the 
strap to permit of its being extended 
or contracted at the pleasure of the 
wearer; and attached to it was a 
scale, marked in the manner of that 
of the barometer, and varying from 
the lowest point of abstinence, to 
the highest degree marked in the 
scale, or surfeit,—moderation being 
the mean point, at which, in the 
model, he proposed to have a pad« 
lock, the key of which might be kept 
by the medical manof the family. ‘This 
belt, Mr Clodpole said, had been used 
by several very respectable members 
or the community, and with complete 
success, in that most trying of all si 
tuations—a corporation dinner ; and he 
trusted it would be the means of sav- 
ba many valuable lives to the pub< 

C. 

He remarked, besides, that as, ac- 
cording to the theory of many eminent 
political economists, the means of 
subsistence in this country are not 
equivalent to the wants of an increas- 
ing population, an act of Parliament 
might be d, ordering, under a. 
severe penalty, that every grown up 
male and female should wear 
graduated belts, tightened up one or . 
two degrees above starvation, the keys 
of which might be kept by the tax 
or excise officers of the district, 
Were this carried into effect, the fail- 


ure of a single crop would scarcely be _ 


felt, and this great nation might go_ 


_on increasing in numbers for a cep 
to come. 


av, 14.—Sir Solomon Goosetrap 
32 
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tion on suspended animation. The 
fact of flies being resuscitated after 
having travelled over half the globe, 
inclosed in wine bottles; of toads, 
frogs, &c. being found imbedded in 
compact masses of limestone rock ; and 
of swallows being dragged from the 
bottom of lakes,—renders the pre- 
sumption not chimerical, that if pro- 
per measures were adopted, human 
beings might be preserved in the 
same manner, with infinite advan- 
tage to the philosophers and anti- 
quaries of future ages. The case of 
the girl at Montrose,* who lay in a 
state of insensibility for thirty-seven 
days, and then awoke as from a sound 
sleep, which happened three years 
ago ; the well-known case of the sister 
of the great Duke of Marlborough, t 
who lay for seven days apparently 
dead, and then awoke ; and the nu- 


merous cases on record of persons re-- 


— dead, and actually buried, who 
1ave again made their appearance in 
the animated world, as if to press up- 
on our notice the truth of this theory, 
seem to render conjecture almest cer- 
tain. If life may be suspended for a 
week, or a month, why may it not be 
suspended for a year, or for an age >— 
Sir Solomon has not yet been able to 
prevail on any of his friends to sub- 
mit to the measure he proposes for 
putting his plan to the test of experi- 
ment; but he is confident of its suc- 
cess; and it remains a matter of so- 
lemn consideration, whether govern- 
ment might not put it in his power to 
ery his plan, by placing at his dis- 
posal a few convicts. After the con- 
tinement of a hundred years, who 
knows but they might again resume 
their places in society with benefit to 
the public ; and they would certainly 
{which is a most important point in 
the reformation of vice) be then be- 
yond every chance of contamination 
from their former associates. 

The plan Sir Solomon proposes is, 
to one the individual, after a 
meal, in a ver e empty barrel, 
or vat, and pe hin plaster 
of Paris, or stucco, to the thickness of 
three or four feet, or even more. By 
this means, he thinks, the external 
the escape of the vital 

e escape of the vi “prevent- 
ed ; or, if this substance proved too 


* See Edinburgh Medical i 


+ Taylor on Premature Interment, 43 
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porous, softened clay, or the compo- 
sition from which our best porcelain 
is made, might be adopted ; and, as 
a certain degree of cold is necessary to 
render some animals torpid, the ex- 
periment might be made on indivi- 
duals at different temperatures, and 
this point be thus easily ascertained. 
If even all these should fail, he is not 
without hopes that some member of 
our geological societies may have the 
good fortune to discover the method 
adopted by nature in the formation of 
limestone rocks, and be able to dis- 
solve or harden the strata of whole 
counties at pleasure. 

If this were the case, and if Sir 
Solomon’s conjecture should turn out 
to be true, government might, at the 
conclusion of a war, imbed whole ar- 
mies in battle array, to slumber in 
our vallies till future wars should ren- 
der their resuscitation of advantage to 
their country. ‘The expence of stucco 
or limestone for a regiment would 
not exceed half a year’s pay ; and the 
saving to the public in arms and ac- 
coutrements would be immense. In 
times of public distress, what a valu- 
able resource would this form, in ad- 
dition to our present charitable es- 
tablishments ! The poor of a parish, — 
the manufacturers of a whole district, 
—might be safely cased up till return- 
ing ceaty; or increased employment, 
made their reappearance necessary. 
Ships of the line might be put in 
commission at the expence of i 
them out, without danger of the dry- 
rot, or any want of experienced sea- 
men, if they were laid up in dock on 
this principle ; and the philosopher 
might lay himself down in safety to 
slumber for a hundred or a thousand 
years, if he wished to enjoy his fame 
among the remote descen- 

nts of his present contemporaries. 

Had this invaluable discovery been 
made two thousand years ago, Mr Edi- 
tor, what an interesting appearance 
would a resuscitated contemporary of 
Horace or Virgil—a boon companion 
of Augustus or Mecenas,—have made 
ina meeting of modern antiquaries - 
And had specimens of our own coun- 
trymen been ed in every suc- 
cesssive reign, the truth of our histo- 
ries might have been ascertained by 


affidavit before the Lord Mayor. ; 


beyo 


by the testimony of eye 
witnesses, A rd 


w heroes of or 


Agincourt mighthavefought all their 
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battles o’er again” in the theatres of 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane: and the 
ancient usagesof Parliament mighthave 
been correctly ascertained bythe annual 
immuring of a few of its members. 
But, as Sir Solomon, I understand, 
has his materials nearly arranged for 
a publication on the subject, I con- 
clude the present communication with 
this impertect notice. And I am, Sir, 


Expences at the Funeral of a Scotch Baronet in 1722. 


P. S. Lest the information should 
be.of consequence to you, or any of 
your friends, who may be disposed to 
enter our socie ty, I may mention, 
that bob-wigs and scratches qualify for 
admittance as well as full bottoms and 
tyes. Indeed, such has been the re- 
volution in this department of dress 
since my remembrance, that we have 
only two of the former, and three of 
the latter, at present on our list. 


yours, &c. Tuomas Tuume. 


ACCOUNT OF EXPENCES INCURRED AT THE FUNERAL OF A SCOTCH BARONET, aly 
AT THE INN OF THE COUNTRY TOWN IN WHICH THE BURIAL PLACE I8 Beh ie i 
SITUATE ; COMMUNICATED BY ONE OF HIS SUCCESSORS. : 


[Tu following account of funeral expences in the year 1722, will form a suitable u 
accompaniment to the ‘* Accompt of Mrs Smythe’s Wedding Cloaths,” printed in our Nt 
Magazine for October 1817, (Vol. I. p. 224.) We have carefully copied it from the a 
original, obligingly transmitted to us by the lineal descendant of the "Enightly person- 
age to whose last earthly concerns it relates. For the sake of our southern readers, we 
have added a supplementary column, in which the several sums are reduced into Ster- ai 
ling money. [t is somewhat odd, that, in one item, guineas should be mentioned, while i 
the whole is stated in Scots money, as the receipt bears.] a 


Acc“. of Contingencies in Alexr. Baillie’s house, in . Alecr,. M——— | 
of L———, dureing his stay and attendance upon the obsequies ‘of the late ii 


Str John of twixt himself and company. 
Sterling. 
Munday’s Night, 5th March 1722. Ths 
Incident spendings then, two chappens sack, two drams a 
brandy, one bottle of ale att supper L.2.3 6 |LO 3 7} 
Tuesday Morning. a 
Two drams and two bottles of ale 0 00 9 
To furnisht to the square wright, half hunder double plensine RES 
nails, 6s. as many single, 4s. as many door nails, 2s.6d. 012 6 0 1 O§ i 4 
Att dinner, four bettles ale, and on dram 09 0 00 9 Big 
More in company, sex bottles ale, and a mutchkin brandy S78: 6 019 HE 
Att night, ten chappens claret . 710 0 012 6 ahi 4 
Att supper, two drams, and on bottle ale ; 076,090 0 7% ate 
Ordered to ladds one gallon ale 016 0 014 TP irate 
To ordered more to runners and others, nine bottles ale, and HnP aes 
other incidents ‘ 01 6} 01 at 
To 1 quire and half paper 01 6; 0 O01 
Wednesday Morning. 
To two drams, and on bottle ale 076100 
To att dinner, three drams, and eleven bottles ale 1 56 6 02 1 Piaget 
Afternoon. 
Dp one chappen wine 114 6 0 2 10% 
To ladds, two bottles ale 030/008 
Thursday ‘Morning.—The Burial Day. 
Three bottles alle, two bottles wine, one bottle and half mutch- . Lae 
kin brandy ° ° 3 4 6 05 4 
To the cook, one mutchkin vinegar 040,004 ie 
To sent to your chamber of stores, fourteen bottles ale 
To twenty-four bottles claret 18 0 110 0 
To. twelve bottles sack 10 16 0 018 O 
To three pints brandy 74090 012 @ Tale 
sent the house of entertainment at R——— twelve bot 
Carry forward 1.66 0 6 | 
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Scots. Sterling. 
Brought over L.65 0 6 
At Night. 

AOR a To twenty-four bottles claret ° 18 0 0 1 10 
the 5 ‘To sex bottles ale > 09 O 0 0 
iti eh. To 9 bottles ale 013 6 0 1 

To deterioratien of naw napry, attendance, ayets and lodgeing, 

q two guineas | 401229 
L.109 7 0 |L.9 2 3 
Returned of the within liquids unconsumed, 
P Ronea an Thirteen bottles sack at the rates within charged . 11 14 0 019 6 
Thirteen of claret ° 915 0 016 3 
Two pints of brandy 416 0 0 8 0 
Summ of rebateables L.26 5 0 |L.2 2 9 

Remains ballance L.83 2 0 ‘L618 6 


discharged by 


M. CABANIS ON THE RELATION 


BE= 
TWEEN MATTER AND MIND.* 

(From a Correspondent. ) 

Tuts book appears to have had a 
rie oa great circulation in France, as it has 
gone through three editions, although 
Berd: Pest 2k we believe it to bé little known in 
Britain. We need, therefore, make 
deat Bs no apology for introducing a notice of 
it to our readers. 


The first —_ that strikes us on 
perusing it, is the extraordinary re- 
sult to which it carries the doctrine, 
that all our ideas are derived from 
sensation and reflection. It is well 
f known, that, proceeding on these prin- 
i ciples of Mr Lockes philosophy, 
; Bishop Berkeley and Mr Hume proved 
that we have no evidence for the ex- 
istence of matter, But the author 
now before us goes further, and at- 
tempts to shew, that we have no evi- 
dence of the existence even of mind, 
or rather that all our ideas.and pro-. 
cesses of thought are mere emanations 
of matter. 

Lasensibilité ph ique,” 
dernier terme auquel on arrive dans Petude 
des phenomenes de la vie, et dans ‘la’ te- 
de leur veritable en- 


du Phajolque du Moral de 
Homme, par P. J. G. Cabanis troisiome 


edition, pricétdée Table 
Deux Tomes, 800. 
Paris, 


we 
~ 


perhape, 


Nynth of March M. & twenty-two.—-The above ballance extending to eighty- 
three pounds, two shillings, Scots money, payed by Alex. M 


ALEX. 


— 


chainement : c’est aussi le dernier résultat 
ou, suivant la maniére commune de par- 
ler, le principe le plus général que fournit 
l'analyse des facultés intellectuelles et des 
affections de l’ame. Ainsi done, le physique 
et le moral se confondent @ leur source ; ou 
pour mieux dire, le moral n’est que le phy - 
sique consideré sous certain points de vue 
plus particuliers.”” 


As it has long since been demon- 
strated that we have ideas of property, 
of justice, of charity, of veneration, of 
form, of order, of time, of space, and 
many others, which are-not, and could 
not possibly be derived from our sen- 
sations, the conclusion ‘of Monsieur 
Cabanis, “‘ que le physique et le moral 
se confondent a leur source,” falls en- 
tirely to the ground, and we escape 
from his “‘ dernier resultat” by over- 
throwing his premises. Such, acc 
ingly, in our opinion, will be the fate 
of his Boe hy. We do not even. 
think i ted to’ its 
ingenuity, in consequence 0 
fallacy of the premises on which 
it is founded. 
But et h we set no value on his 
e observations on the 
uman which he: has 
brought forward in 


nization 
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hilosophers of this country, who 
fate written on the mind. Instead, 
therefore, of analyzing and discussing 
the philosophical doctrines, of which 
we decidedly disapprove, we shall 
confine ourselves to a selection of 
some of the observations which the au- 
thor brings forward in support of 
them. 

The work consists of twelve me- 
moirs or essays. ‘lhe first is entitled, 
** General Considerations on the study 
of man, and on the relation of his phy- 
sical constitution with the faculties of 
his mind.” ‘The second and third are 
entitled, ‘* Physiological History of 
Sensations.” ‘The fourth is “ On 
the influence of Aye upon our Ideas 
and Moral Affeetions.” The fifth 
is concerning “ The influence of Sev 
on the Character of our Ideas and 
Moral Affections.” The sixth is 
“Ou the influence of Temperaments 
on the formation of Ideas and Mo- 
ral Affections.” The seventh is on the 
“* Influence of Diseases on the forma- 
tion of Ideas and on Moral Affections.” 
The eighth is on the influence of “ Re- 
gimen on the dispositions of the Mind 
and Moral Habits.” The ninth is 
** On the Influence of Climate on Mo- 
ral Habits.” The tenth is entitled 
** Considérations touchant la vie ani- 
male, les premiéres déterminations de 
Ja Sensibilité, l’Instinct, la Sympathié, 
le Sommeil, et le Delire.” The 
eleventh is on the ‘‘ Influence of Mo- 
ral Affections on our Organization.” 
And the ¢welfth is on ‘‘ Acquired 
‘Temperaments.” 

The author does not profess to found 
a school of philosophy ; he proposes on- 
ly to illustrate what he conceives to 
be the true philosophy of the mind, 

reviously established by Locke and 
is followers. His, philosophical spe- 
_ gnlations, therefore, (except in some 
) of the first volume, in which, we 
ahink, hehas drawn some very unsa- 
Pstactory conclusions respecting the 
Influence of sex on the moral disposi- 
018;) are few in number, and by 
_B& Means obtrusive, and his facts 
aife as wheat mixed with, comparative- 
2 small portion of chaff... 
|. The observations are not t 
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ceeding is not so satisfactory, espe- 
cially to the general reader, as if au- 
thorities for the observations were gi- 
ven from the known history of na- 
tions, the testimony of travellers, or 
the works of philosophical physicians : 
And, besides, it has led the author 
frequently to substitute evident hy 
thesis for fact. But notwithstanding 
these faults, the work contains many 
observations on the human constitu- 
tion, both physical and moral, which 
are supported by indubitable facts, 
and are highly interesting in intrin- 
sic importance. We proceed, there- 
fore, to give a specimen of these ; and 
as the second volume pleases us, on 
the whole, better than the first, the 
chief part of the selection shall be 
made from the former. 

In every given circumstance, says the 
author, the effect is the result of all the 
concurring causes. Hence, since physical 
eauses operate on our organs, they must 
also affect our perceptions; and through 
this medium it is evident that they must 
exert an influence on our ideas and inclina- 
tions. 

The eye effects of those nervous af- 
fections of which the causes reside in the 
hypochondriac viscera, are the following : 

_ 1°. Elles donnent un caractére plus 
fixé et plus opinidtre aux idées, aux pen- 
chans, aux determinations. 

2°, Elles font naitre, au developpent toutes 
les passions tristes et craintives. 

3°. En vertu de ces deux premieres cir- 
constances, elles disposent a l’attention et 
a la meditation. 

4°, Elles exposent a toutes les erreurs de 
Vimagination ; mais elles prétent souvent au 
talent beaucoup d’elevation, de force, et 
d’eclat. 

5¢. Enfin, j’ajéuterai que ces affections, 
quand elles sont portées & leur dernier 
terme, tantdt se transforment en demence 
et fureur, &c. 

The effects of certain other mate- 
rial causes, vote to our author, 
thus described : 

e air presses on the body. A dimi- 
nution of pressure diminishes the force of 
the mind; a slight embarrassment is felt 


in the head, and the act of thinking be- 


comes difficult. Weak persons become in- 
capable of attention, and cannot follow the 
ideas either of their own minds or of others. 
When the pressure is increased, the sys- 
tem acts with more force, and a feeling of 
energy, alacrity, and good health, is expe- 


> accom with a desire to act 
as a sensations become more 


thinks with an ease and completeness which: 
indicates that his system is in a state of 
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perfection. When the pressure is too strong, 
tecbleness is felt. 

Cold and heat proguce great effects on 
the human constitution. Warm climates 
bring on puberty carly, and exalt the sensi- 
bility, but diminish the force of the mind. 
inthe order of nature, our inclinations and 
attachments arise and grow up in conjunc- 
tion with the physical powers to gratify 
them. Warm climates Icad to inaction, by 
enfeebling the body, and thereby produce a 
sentiment of weakness ; but they excite the 
iinagination and contemplative faculties to 
action by the repose which they induce up- 
on the other powers. ‘* L’homme moral 
des climats glacés n’est pas celui des re- 
gions equatoriales.”” A mod: rate cold invi- 
gorates; too great a cold is soporific. In 
the first case there is reaction in the vessels ; 
in the second, none. 

Eautreme dryness in the air gives rise, 
among sensitive persons, to a degree of un- 
easiness, and produces a singular disposi- 
tion to impatience and passion, and a diffi- 
culty, more or less great, in fixing the at- 
tention on the same subject, and, in conse- 
quence, a fatiguing mobility of mind. 

Hiumidity in the air, by itself, is debili- 
tating, and produces certain moral disposi- 
tions corresponding ; as inertness of intel- 
lect and of the desires, languishing and in- 
complete resolutions of the will, idle incli- 
nations, and meiancholy. 

The air is composed of differcnt gascs, 
and there is a mean quantity of each, for 
which the human constitution is adapted. 
An increase of oxygen produces a sensa- 
tion of health and strength. A surcharge 
of oxygen continued would produce vicious 
sensibility and excessive excitations. A su- 
perabundance of nitrogen produces languor, 
contusion of ideas, incapacity, and want of 
inclination to move. Carbonic acid gas pa- 
ralyzes the lungs, and acts as a sedative. 
No uneasiness is felt on respiring it, and a 
peaceful sleep, ending in death, steals gent- 
ly upon those exposed to its influence. 

The human organization has a wonder- 
ful power of accommodating itself to every 
thing, even to hurtful substances and poi- 
sons. Man can live on vegetables or ani- 
mal food, and use various kinds of liquors, 
but they have not all the same effect on his 
faculties and moral sentiments. 

Milk, as an aliment, may produce very 
different effects, according to the primitive 
temperament, and to the accidental state in 
which the animal economy may happen to 
be at the time when it is used. Fresh and 
pure milk acts ag a direct sedative not stupi- 
fying ; it produces in the organs of fecling 
a particular calm, and disposes the organs 
of motion to rest. By its influence the ideas 
seem to become more precise, but the mind 
has little activity. The propensities ‘* sont 

paisibles et doux,” but in general they 
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want energy ; “* et quoique cet aliment fa- 
cile entretienne une force totale suffisante, 
il fait prédominer tous les gouts indolens ; 
pense peu, l'on desire peu, agit 
peu.’’ But in certain temperaments, and 
in certain states of disease, the use of milk 
produces very different effects. Sometimes it 
causes direct melancholic affections. Some- 
times it is followed by putrescence and in- 
digestion, obstruction of the liver and 
spleen. Milk is better suited, in general, 
to persons who tuke much exercise, than to 
persons of sedentary habits. It may be- 
come a real poison to bilious subjects. 

Narcotics prowuce the same effects on 
animals as on man, and act as stimulants. 
They, however, differ in their effects from 
those of pure stimulants; they have really 
a stimulating effect, not simple, but joined 
to another,:and hence their utility in some 
diseases, and hurtfulness in others. 

Narcotics produce two distinct and very 
remarkable effects, the one to diminish sen- 
sibility, the othcy to augment the force of 
the circulation, and thereby, or still more 
directly, though the nervous system, the 
force of the organs of motion. It is only 
on account of this last effect, that narcotics 
are to be considered as stimulating. They 
produce, too, still another effect, they send 
the arterial blood to the head. ‘Vo act as 
stimulants, therefore, they must be em- 
ployed in moderate doses. 

* Les premiéres impressions de narco- 
tiques font éprouver un grand senti- 
ment de bien-étre mais le bien-étre de- 
vient bientot beaucoup plus vif, par 
Vactivité nouvelle qu’impriment au cer- 
veau, l’accroissement d’énergie dans la cir- 
culation ; par sa direction vers de nouveaux 
objets, et par la conscience agréable d’une 
plus grande puissance musculaire générale. 
Enfin, la quantité plus considerable de 
sang qui se porte vers le cerveau, y sol- 
licite des doux oscillations, melées d’un 
léger embarras; d’ou résulte cet état de 
reverie vaporeuse, qui, joint a la conscience 
d’une plus grande force motrice, ainsi que 
je lai dit toute-a-lheure, est celui qui 
donne le sentiment le plus heureux de 
existence. Et cet état se perpetue, tant 
que la quantité de sang, ou la véhemence 
avec laquelle il est poussé, ne passe pas 
certaines limites ; car si l'un ou lautre va 
plus loin, le sommeil s’ensuit ; et si la pro- 
gression continue, clle amene enfin l’apo- 
lexie et la mort.” 

Yhe effects of drunkenness from fer- 
mented liquors have some analogy to those 
produced by narcotic substances, but they 
differ also in some essential particulars ; 
they are more fugitive.’ These liquors are 
also often mild tonics, and, according to 
the opinion of some physicians, they pre- 
vent putrescence. The moderate use of 
wine gives gaiety, benevolent affections, 
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confidence, cordiality. The abuse of it 
produces weakness of intellect. 

Some philosophers have affirmed, that 
the inhabitants of the countries in which 
grapes are produced, have a character ana- 
logous to that of their wines. Some of 
them have even pretended to see, in the 
excellence and strength of the wines of 
Greece, the cause of the prompt civiliza- 
tion, of the peculiar talent for poetry, for 
eloquence, and the arts, which formerly 
distinguished, and which would still dis- 
tinguish its inhabitants, if they lived under 
an enlightened government. Perhaps 
these philosophers have gone too far, in 
referring to causes purely physical, and 
above all, to certain isolated physical 
causes, moral effects, to the accomplish- 
ment of which a variety of circumstances 
may have contributed. But they had good 
reason to think that a course of strong im- 
pressions, frequently renewed, could hot 
tail to exert an influence on the habits, on 
the genius, and on the manners of the 
people. | 

In cold countries, where much fat is 
used as food, large quantities of ardent 
spirits may be used with comparative 
impunity, and it takes much more to in- 
toxicate a native of Petersburgh, than of 
London or Paris, Spirits are necessary in 
cold countries. In warm countries they 
are often necessary also. They are less 
hurtful in very cold and very warm coun- 
tries, at least when taken often, and in 
small quantities, than in countries mode- 
rately warm. Spirits improperly used, 
and the cases are few where they can be 
frequently used with propriety, diminish 
sensibility. 

Sugar is salutary. The use of it pro- 
duces a dislike to wine, and appears to 
inspire a taste mild and delicute Itke itself. 

Spices are not so hurtful as is generally 
supposed ; but used in excess, they act as 
stimulants, and enervate the stomach. 

Coffve has been much declaimed against, 
but every one knows, from his own expe- 
rience, that the mere pleasure of taking 
eoffee is nothing in comparison to the 
** bien-etre”’ which one feels after having 
taken it. Ithas been called “* une boisson 
intellectuclle,” and with reason. Nothing 
is more capable of causing the distresses of 
a difficult digestion to cease. The stimu- 
lating action of coffee is directed to the 
sentient as well as the moving powers, and 
far from deranging the natural equality of 
the two, it renders it more perfect. ‘The 
sensations are at once more vivid and dis- 
tinct, and the ideas more active. Ithas not 
the inconvenience of narcetics, but is an 
antidote both to them and wine. 


As this eulogium on coffee is writ- 
ten by a Frenchman, we think it 
Proper to notice, what, perhaps, is 
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known to many of our readers, that 
coffee is not used precisely in the same 
manner in France as it is in this coun- 
try. Itis never used there as a con- 
stituent part of a meal, but one or two 
small cuptuls are tuken after a break- 
fast of animal food, or of fruits and 
bread, and after a solid dinner. ‘Lhe 
effects of it so taken we have expe- 
rienced to be precisely what are here 
described ; but then the French cof= 
tee is always more powerful than ours, 
and, in general, it is taken without 
milk. Onremarking to a Frenchinan 
in this country, that coffee was gene- 
rally made in a superior style in 
France to what it is here, he said, 
“‘Useas much ot the bean and as lit- 
tle of the water as we do, and you 
will have as good coffee in Edinburgh 
as in Paris ; with us we take, I think, 
about an ounce of coffve to one of your 
ordinary tea-cupfuls of water.” We 
do not know if our frugal housewives 
will approve of the Frenchman’s re- 
cipe for making coffve ; but, as they 
may be apt to call in question the ge- 
neral correctness of the author from 
not experiencing the same effects from 
their coffee ,as he describes as result- 
ing from his, we have thought it but 
justice to the latter to point out where 
the fault may lie. 


Tea, says he, like warm water, debili- 
tates the stomach and nervous system ; but 
the extractive astringent matter, which is 
strongly concentrated in it, tempers this 
effect. In countries where the use of it is 
gencral, it is not found that those indivi- 
duals enjoy better health who do not use 
it than those who do, every other circum- 
stance being the same. Besides astringent 
and aromatic matter, it contains some nar- 
cotic or sedative principles ; and it is pro- 
bably from this triple combination, that 
on some persons it acts as a direct sedative, 
and on others it produces agitations and 
anxieties closely analogous to those pro- 
duced by opium. 

Exercise propels the concentrated energy 
of the heart and brain to the exterior parts 
of the body. ‘Thus exercise, especially in 
the open air, and amidst new and varied 
objects, is unfavourable to, reflection, to 
meditation, anc to labours which require a 
concentration of the force of the mind. It 
gives a greater tendency to exert the ima« 
gination and the sentiments than the rea- 
soning powers. It diminishes the nervous 
sensibility. 

Too great sensibility of the nervous sys- 
tem is hurtful to mental exertion; but too 
great muscular power is also adverse to it. 
Hence men of science, of letters, and fol- 
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lowers of the fine arts, should make but 
moderate use of the atlfletic regimen. 

Repose has a contrary effect. Those who 
live a sedentary life think and feel more 
than the active,—if their inactivity is not 
excessive, and then it diminishes the ener- 
gy of the mind also. 

Among men who are strangers to great 
muscular exertion, repose augments the 
weakness of the stomach, and sobriety on 
that account becomes the more necessary. 
**On peut observer, a ce sujet, que la grande 
activité de l’organe pensant est souvent en- 
tretenue par les spasmes des viscéres du bas- 


ventre, ou par de points de sensibilité vicieuse © 


établis dans leur region !” Hence a certain 
state of physical disease is often favourable 
to the rapid and brilliant developement of 
talent, as well as of the most pure and de- 
licate moral affections. Hence also, in re- 
establishing the health of such persons, 
their comfort may be increased, but their 
talents are not always augmented. 

Men of sensitive constitutions require a 
considerable portion of sleep. Long watch- 
ing makes them feel feebleness both of 
mind and body. But where the excess of 
sensibility depends on the inertness of the 
stomach, too much sleep increases this in- 
ertness, weakens the brain, and in conse- 
quence deranges all the operations of the 
will and the intellect. 

Labour has a great effect on the mind. 
Work which requires much muscular ex- 
ertion, and is performed standing, directs a 
large portion of vital energy to the muscles, 
and hence the equilibrium between the or- 
gans of motion and of sensation is broken. 
Besides, the additional activity which the 
digestive organs possess makes the brain 
more inert. 

The nature of the employment has a 
great effect on the moral habits. Those 
who follow disgusting employments con- 
tract analogous manners. Those who fol- 
low dangerous employments add boldness 
and carelessness to superstition. Soldiers 
who use arms acquire despotic and domi- 
neering habits. Butchers, in general, are 
rough, pitiless, and ferocious. Hunters 
wlso are rough in their feelings. Their 
characters present a combination of daring 
und guile, and their manners a union of 
perfidy and cruelty. The rough scenery 
in which they live, produces a roughness of 
feeling by the natural impressions which it 
conveys. 

Nations of jfishers, especially in frozen 
regions, have the same feelings. The 
roughness of the sea, the hardships they 
suffer, the severe impressions of the cold, 
the dismal objects they constantly behold, 
all conspire to render them savage and fe- 
rocicus. 

Tradition, history, fiction, and the re- 
veries of philosophers, have represented the 
pastoral life as the model of virtue and 
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happiness. But these brilliant pictures 
are mere illusions, People purely pastoral] 
have never been but hordes of robbers and 
plunderers. They have no idea of pro- 
perty in the soil, and of all the rights 
which follow it. It is only in fortunate 
vallies, under a mild sky, where they can 
give themselves to the cultivation of poetry, 
or astronomy, and become in any degree 
civilized. 

The agricuiliural people enjoy not only 
the most secure subsistence, but their em- 
ployment is best calculated to the cultiva- 
tion of sociality, virtue, and good sense. 

Thus, then, regimen, that is to say, the 
daily use of air, food, liquors, watching, 
sleep, and employment, exert a very ex- 
tensive influence on the character of the 
ideas, the passions, the habits of the mind, 
in a word, on the moral state. 


But here our quotations must end. 
The extracts which we have given are 
sufficient to convey an idea of the 
book, and our limits prevent us from 
giving more. We have only a very 
tew observations to make on the sub- 
jects of which it treats, which we 
shall express as shortly as possible. 
While we cannot go the length to 
which Montesquieu, the present au- 
thor, and several others would carry 
us in attributing all our moral affec- 
tions to physical causes, yet the in- 
fluence of organic impressions on our 
and consequently on our 

abits and ideas; appears to us so ime 
portant as to deserve much more con- 
sideration than it has hitherto receiv- 
ed. Nor do we think such investiga- 
tions lead to materialism, as seems in 
this country to be generally appre- 
hended. We can conceive that the 
impressions made on the mind by 
physical causes, operate on it much 
after the same manner as the moral 
impressions made on it by education ; 
or, in other words, we consider physi- 
cal impressions to act as one species of 
education. For example, it cannot with 
plausibility be disputed that there are 
certain primitive faculties in the mind, 
and that nature has established a cer- 
tain relation betwixt these faculties and 
external objects, in virtue of which 
the presence of these objects excites 
certain feelings or sentiments in the 
mind ;* some of them pleasing and 
others painful. A bed of flowers, for 


‘instance, is a pleasing object, as by 


* We suspect that this may be, or rather 
has been, disputed. Our correspondent 
cannot be a stranger to the doctrine of as- 
sociation. dior. 
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why they may not be supposed 
capable of exerting a permanent in- 
fluence on the mind, as well as im- 
pressions made by moral causes alone. 
Or, on the other hand, in conse- 
quence of the relation thus establish- 
ed betwixt external nature and the 
faculties of the mind, certain objects 
are fitted to excite gloomy and dis- 
mal sentiments. A stormy climate, 
a dreary and barren wilderness, mines 
sunk into the bowels of the earth, and 
many other objects might be mention- 
ed, the natural expressions of which 
to the human mind are dismal. Now, 
if these objects are constantly present- 
ed, and their powerful impressions 
often repeated, we see no reason why 
they may not be supposed to impress 
a permanent tendency to such feelings, 
as certainly as dismal views of our 
moral condition are admitted to throw 
2 gloom over every object. : 
What we would beg leave to sug- 
gest to the consideration of our phi- 
losophers, therefore, is, that in inves- 
tigating the nature and the functions 
of the faculties of the mind, they 
should not lose sight of the influence 
which internal organization, and also 
impressions from external physical 
objects may exert on these faculties. 
It is too obvious that the mind is 
powerfully affected both by the inter- 
nal organic constitution of the body, 
and by the impressions made upon it 
by external objects, to allow 
us to pretend that the investigation of 
these subjects is of no importance ; and 
it is unbecoming the character for pe- 
netration usually ascribed to our 
countrymen to have so generally ne- 
elected them. 


ON VERBAL CRITICISM, ILLUSTRATED 
BY SOME SPECIMENS. 


Omne tulit punctun.—Hor. 


In a former essay on this obsolete 
subject,“ we gave some examples of 
what may be done for the text of old 
authors, by a proper attention to punc- 
tuation, and the use of parenthesis. 

There are, however, passages in 
which more must be attempted, and 


* See Number for October. 
Vv 0 lL. I I 
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the constitution of our nature it is be- 
held with a feeling of delight. If 
such impressions be frequently and 
forcibly repeated, we see no reason 
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we have promised our readers some 
specimens of conjectural emendation. 
—The general rule here, too, is to give 
as little scope to invention as possible. 
The author's words, as they are trans« 
mitted to us, are probably nearer the 
truth than any our faney can hit 
upon, and, although it is a very 
tempting exercise of ingenuity to in~ 
troduce our own words, on the suppo- 
sition that they arethe author’s; yet it 
seldom happens, that such suppositions 
though they may be plausible, are 
not quite erroneous. Warburton Is 
one of the most fanciful of Shake- 
speare’s commentators. ‘There is a 
passage in that poet’s Coriolanus, 
May these same instruments which you 
profane 
Never sound more! 
trumpets shall 
I’ the field prove flatterers, let courts and 
cities be 
Made all of false-fac’d soothing! When 
steel grows 
Soft as the parasite’s silk, let him be made 
An overture for the wars,— 


in which he makes the following 
change, 


When drums and 


Let camps as cities 
Be made of false-fac’d soothing! When 
steel grows 
Soft as the parasite’s silk, let hymns be 
made 
An overture for the wars. 


This is ingenious, but so violent 
withal, that succeeding comiucntators 
have been dissatisfied with it, and 
have made some other attempts at 
alteration of a less darin — kind. 
There is, in truth, no necessity for any 
change here at all ; the only difhculty 
is in the last clause, which means, 
‘‘ when steel grows soft as the para- 
site’s silk, then let there be inade to 
him (the parasite) an overture or 

roposal to attend the wars.” Where , 
ae a change is necessary, the 
slightest is cominonly the best. 

In the play of Cymbeline, Belarius 
says of Cloten, 
Being scarce made up, 
I mean to man, he had not apprehension 
Of roaring terrors ; tor defect or judgment 
Is oft the cause of fear. 
Mr Theobald says justly, that the 
reason here given for Cloten’s fear- 
lessness, his defect of judgment, is, 
by a strange kind of inconsequence, 
represented to be the cause ot fear. 
He accordingly reads, and his reading 
is now adopted in the most approved 
editions of the poet, 
3 
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_ For the effect of judgment 
Ts oft the cause of fear. 


This, to say the least, is a ver 
awkward expression, “‘ a vile phrase,” 
as Polonius would call it, a sort of 
jumbiing of cause and effect, which 
our metaphysics will not permit us to 
tolerate. A change of punctuation, 
and a much slighter alteration on a 
word, will, we think, restore the p 
sage : 
He had not apprehension 
Of roaring terrors, for defect of judgment, 
fs oft the cause of fear. | 


The addition or rejection of a single 
letter will often make a very import- 
ant change on the sense of a passage. 
The letter s, whether as the sign of 
the plural, the sign of the genitive, 
or a8 a contraction for the substantive 
verb is, may very easily be inserted 
or omitted in the text, or appear in 
the wrong character ; without a sup- 
position of very great inaccuracy on 


the part of the printer, particularly 


in the case of dramatic writing, in 
which the accuracy of the priated pas- 
sage may often, inagreat degree, depend 
on the pronunciation ot the actor. 
There is a speech, tor instance, in 
‘Romeo and Juliet, which, asit is now 
edited, appears very absurd. Juliet 
Says, 
Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phebus’ mansion; such a wag- 
goner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the west, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing 
night ! 
That runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of, and un- 
seen. 
“That runaway’s eyes may wink,” 
however the commentators may at- 
tempt to explain it, Is mere nonsense. 
Juliet is addressing the night, and 
our poet, inthe Merchant ot Venice, 
has already called the night a run- 
away. ‘* For the close night doth 
play the runaway ;” leave out then 
here the sign of the genitive case, 
and the passage is quite intelligible. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing 
night ! 
That, runaway, eyes may wink, &c. 
It is natural, while she is thinking 
of the approach of night, which she 
is longing for, that~she should also 
recollect how rapidly it will pass 
away. 


[Dee, 


In Troilus and Cressida, Ulysses 
commending the speeches which had 
just been deliyered by Agamemnon 
and Nestor, says, 


Besides the applause and approbation, 

The which,—most mighty for thy place 
and sway, 

And thou most reverend for thy stretched 
out life, | 

I give to both your speeches,—which were 
such, 

As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 

Should hold up high in brass: and such 
avaln 

As venerable Nestor, hatched in silver, 

Shouid with a bond of air, strong as the 
axle-tree 

On which, heaven rides, knit all the Greek- 

ish ears 

To his experienced tongue,—yet let it 
please both, 

Thou great and wise, to hear Ulysses speak. 


Long notes are written on _ this 
passage by Johnson, Tyrwhitt, Steev- 
ens, &c. without at all elucidating 
the perplexity of the construction. 

A very slight > Sil not much greater 

than in the preceding passage, would 

give a plain meaning. We read, 
Which were such 

As dgamemnon’s, e’en the hand of Greece 

Should hold up high in brass, and such a- 

ain, 

As ceili Nestor’s, hatched in silver, &c. 

* Your speeches (says Ulysses) 

were such, that all Greece should 

possess and study Agzmemnon’s en- 
graved in brass, and Nestor’s in sil- 
ver,” &c. | 

Take another instance of the same 
kind from Beaumont and Fletcher. 

In Wit without Money, Valentine, 

the hero of the picce, who had spent 

his estate, is advised by Lovegood, 
an old relation, to repair his fortune 
by marriage. He replies, 

An you can find one [i. ¢. a zei/e] that can 

please my fancy, 

You shall not find me stubborn. 
Lovegood. Speak your woman. 
Valeniine. One without eyes, that 1s, 
self-commendations ; 


(For when they find they’re handsoine, 


they’re unwholesome 3) 

One without ears, not giving time to flat- 
terers 5 

(For she that hears herself commended, 
wavers, 

And points men out a way to make ’em 
wicked ;) 

One without substance of herself ; that w- 
man 

Without the pleasure of her life, that’s wa" 
ton ; 

10 
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Making her glass the eyes of honest men, 
Not her own admiration ; all her ends 
Obedience; all her hours new blessings ; if 
There may be such a woman. 

The commentators can make very 
little sense of the lines in Italics. 
Correct the punctuation, and make 
the slight change of the introduction 
of the letter s contracted for 7s, and 
the passage will not only be quite 
clear, but energetic and forcible. 


One without substance of herself—/hat’s 
woman ; 

Without the pleasure of her life—that’s 
wanton ; &c. 


In the same play, Valentine has a 
quarrel with some rich friends, whoare 
so inhuman, as to make him actually 
strip himself on the stage of most of 
the articles of apparel which he had 
got at their cost, and leave him shiver- 
ing in the cold, one of them saying 
pr, goes out, “* Pray have a care, 
Sir, of your health !” To which Va- 
lentine answers, (Act 3. Scene 4.) 


Yes, hog-hounds, more than you can have 
of your wits ! 

Tis cold, and I am very sensible; ex- 
tremely cold too ; 

Yet I'll not off, till 1 have sham’d these 
rascals. 

I have endured as ill heats as another, 

And every way; if one could perish my 


You'll ie the blame on’t! 1 am colder 
here ; [i. e. in his pockets] 
Not a poor penny left! 


To the words, 
If one could perish my body 
You'll bear the blame on’t ! 


Mr Weber, the last editor, sub- 
joins the following note: ‘‘ I have en- 
dured as ill heats, and in every way 
as another; if any such heat could 
make my body perish in the present 
case, you would bear the blame of 
it.” This is the only explanation, he 
adds, which occurs to him; but he 
suspects the omission of a_ line. 
Seward’s alteration, 

And almost every way that one can perish: 
My body, you'll bear cold, but they the 

blame on’t, 

Is no doubt about as imperti- 
nent a piece of licence as ever was 
taken with the text of any poet ; nor 
1s any thing necessary, except a slight 
change in one word, completely to 
cure the passage. 
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I have endured as ill heats as another, 
And our way ; if one cold perish my bo- 


y 
You'll bear the blame on’t, &c. 


Indeed, there is scarcely required 
here even so slight a change as the 
omission of a letter; cold, and many 
words of the same sort, such as hold, 
old, soldier, &c., were even, in our re- 
collection, very commonly pronounced, 
and probably were at one time spel- 
led, could, bould, souldier, &c. 
Another very trifling change upon a 
word will give sense and poetry toa 
passage, in the same play, which, as 
it stands, is quite incomprehensible, 
In one of his ravings against marriage, 
Valentine says, 
If you'll needs 
Do things of danger, do but lose yourselves, 
(Not any part concerns your understand- 
ings, 
For an you’re meacocks, fools, and mi- 
serable,) 
March off amain, within an inch of a fr- 
CUM, 
Turn me o’ th’ toe like a weathercock’! 
Kill every day a serjeaut for a twelvemonth, 
Rob the exchequer, and burn all the rolls! 
And these will make a shew. 


This fircug, which is the reading 
of the old copies, has given much an- 
noyance to the commentators. “ Theo- 
bald (says Mr Weber) ingeniously 
conjectured the real word to have been 
I think it more probable, 
that fireug was a corruption of fire- 
cock, by which the cock of a gun may 
have been denominated.” 

These changes make no sense. 
How is a person in more danger, by 
turning round like a weathercock 
within an inch of a firelock or a _fire- 
cock, whichever you please to call it, 
than in standing still before it; or 
what danger is there in being before 
it at all, if nobody is letting it off? 
** March off amain, (say the poets as 
we understand them,) lose yourselves 
in pathless mountains, and when you 
have got within an inch of a fircrag, 
a precipice so obscured by fir trees, 
that you may fall over before you are 
aware, turn round on your toe like 
a weathercock.” 

We would hazard rather a more 
violent alteration on a passage in The 
Humorous Lieutenant, of the same 
poets. Antigonus, to console his son 
Demetrius for the loss of 1 battle, (in 
which kind office he is joined by an 
old General, Leontius,) says, (Act 2. 
Scene 4.) 
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Why should you think you have done an 
act so heinous,* 

That nought but discontent dwells round 
about you ? 

I have lost a battle— 

Leon. Ay, and fought it hard too. 

Anti. Witt. as much means as man— 

Leon. Ox devil could urge it. 

Anti. ‘Twenty to one of our side now. 

Leon. Turn tables: 

Beaten like dogs, again like owls; you 
take it 
To heart for flying but aimile before them ; 
And, to say truth, ’twas no flight, neither, 
Sir; 
*Twas but a walk, a handsome walk. 
As this is at present printed, we 
do not understand the beginning of 
Leontius’ last speech, and are inclined 
to suppose, that ‘‘ Turn tables” should 
be “ Turn’d tails.” ‘The sense is 
then quite easy. Antigonus says, 
“‘ Twenty on our side then, for one 
now.”’—Leontius subjoins, T'urn’d 
tails, beaten like dogs,’ &c. 

We heve little more room at pre- 
sent, but before we ¢urn fails on our 
readers, we beg leave to subjoin one 
other example from Shakespeare, re- 
serving to a future essay a few farther 
elucidations of the text of that great 
poet. 

Inaspeech of Belarius, in Cymbeline, 
there occurs a difficulty which, after 
various attempts at amendment, has 
been at last left in the text in despair. 

O, this life 
Is nobler than attending for a cheek ; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a babe ; 
Prouder, than rustling in unpaid for silk, 
Ke. 

The commentators can make no- 
thing of ‘‘ doing nothing for a babe.” 
Warburton for bube reads bauble, 
Hanmer, bribe, and Dr Johnson, brabe, 
which he coins from « monkish Latin 
word of which nobody ever heard be- 
fore, brabium, signifying a reward. It 
has been even proposed by some inge- 
nious person or other, to read baubee, 


the Scotch name for a haltpenny. We 


think the mistake lies in the word 
for, which might very casily be intro- 
duced by the printer instead of from, 
especially as there is a for immedi- 
ately above it in the preceding line, 
and another immediately bclow it in 
the line which follows. ‘“ From a 
babe,” is the same thing as “ from 
a child,” or “ from childhood,” and 
as many rich men may be said from 
the time of childhvod upwards to do 
nothing, this is a very natural cir- 
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cumstance in Belarius to pitch upon, 
when he compares the active lite of 
himself and his two young pupils, 
with the sloth and inactivity o a 
who were nursed in opulence. 


(To be Continued. ) 


D. 


ANCIENT GRAVES. 


MR EDITOR, | 
Since forwarding to you a sketch 
and description of the remarkable 
subterraneous cemeteryon the estate of 
Lunan, near Montrose, which you so 
obligingly inserted in your useful 
Miscellany, many others of inferior 
note have been discovered ; and the 
probability is, that these latter were 
the graves of the vassals or depen- 
dants, whilst the superb one formerly 
described was the burying-place of 
the chieftain and his family. 
The spot where these latter graves 
were discovered is a sandy knoll of no 
great elevation, situated about seven- 
ty yards south of the remarkable an- 
tiquity formerly described. On this 
little eminence fifteen graves have 
been discovered in the course of 
bringing it into aration, and they dif- 
fer littlefrom many others which I have 
had occasion to examine in different 
parts of Scotland; still, as they fix some 
material points in the customs of our 
ancestors, which appear to have been 
generally overlooked, it is presumed 
that a brief description of them may 
not be uninteresting. 
In every one of the above instan- 
ces, the grave was constructed of two 
rows of stones, one on each side of the 
body, and a third one for a covering. 
These stones were sometimes free- 
stone, and sometimes consisted of 
the different varieties to be found 
in the immediate vicinity. One pe- 
culiarity pervaded the whole, namely, 
that the graves were exactly propor- 
tioned to the size of the skeletons de- 
posited. A second peculiarity was, 
that each grave contained only one 
skeleton, so that they had never been 
reopened (as is the present custom) 
for the purpose of repeated inhuma- 
tion ; and a third peculiarity was, that 
the heads of all were laid to the east, 
contrary to the Christian mode of se- 
pulture. One of the skeletons found 
was that of a child, apparently about 
six years old, with the skull very eu- 
tire. 
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In our ancient sepulchral monu- 
ments we find considerable variety, 
but the above mentioned establish 
only these points, viz. that they were 
erected prior to the introduction of 
Christianity, and at a period when the 
practice of burning the dead was laid 
aside. In the superb subterraneous 
cemetery described before, from the 
number of teeth and other fragments 
of bodies found mixed with pieces of 
charred wood and ashes, it was evident 
that it had been used for repeated in- 
humation, and that the bodies had 
been burnt ; but in each of the graves 
in question only one skeleton was 
found, and no vestiges of fire were 
discernible. 

It would be visionary to attempt to 
determine the exact era of these 
graves, though we may safely assign 
them a longevity of five or six cen- 
turies. The Abbey of Arbroath was 
erected towards the end of the 12th 
century, and the church or chapel of 
Lunan, in the near vicinity of the a- 
bove graves, was one of its early ap- 
pendages. With Christianity the cus- 
tom of burying in churchyards, other- 
wise called consecrated ground, and 
of laying the head of the dead bodies 
to the west, would naturally be intro- 
duced. 

So late as the time of Cesar, who 
gives us a few particulars of a Gallic 
funeral, the custom of burning the 
dead was still kept up in Gaul, and 
we have no reason to conclude that it 
was then abandoned in Britain. It 
would be a matter of no small diffi- 
culty, if, indeed, at all practicable, to 
fix the era when the Celts lett off 
burning their dead. It was, however, 
most probably in the interval betwixt 
the extirpation of Druidism, and the 
complete introduction of Christianity. 
Druidism received a fatal, though not 
a final blow, from the Romans, se- 
veral centuries before Christianity 
completed the triumph. 

One thing we are, however, cer- 
tain of, both from historic testimony 
and irresistible facts, that the custom 
of burning the dead was among the 
Celts the more ancient of the two. 
Burnt human bones have been found 
in many places of Scotland where no 
Roman ever set a foot, so that they 
cannot be Roman, though the Romans 
also burnt their dead. On the other 
hand, the testimony of Cesar is clear 
and explicit. 
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The same proprietor in bringing in- 
to cultivation an elevated dorsum 
stretching westward from the knoll 
above-mentioned, has discovered twe 
or three more graves of the same kind 
with those above described, as also a 
stone coffin of very rude materials, 
which contained only a few handfuls 
of black mould. ‘These stone coffins 
are frequently found, and I have ex- 
amined above fifty of them; they ge- 
nerally contained a little black earth, 
such as is found in church-yards. 
From this circumstance, I am dis- 
posed to reckon them not very an- 
cient, or, at least, very generally used 
till a comparatively later period ; had 
ashes and burnt bones been deposited 
in them, as I found to be the case 
only in two or three instances, these, 
being almost indestructible, would 
still have remained; several of them 
contained a complete human skeleton, 
which exhibited no indication of’ fire 
having ever been applied to it, butinall 
of them the bones were disordered 
and misplaced. ‘To account for this 
peculiarity, I was led to suppose, 
owing to the small size of these cof- 
fins, not one of which is fit tocontain a 
full grown human body at full length, 
that they had been obliged to compress 
the dead bodies or bend them double, 
and that hence originated the con- 
fused order of the bones; but a more 
minute inspection has convinced me, 
that no possible compression or distor- 
tion of the body could possibly pro- 
duce the disorder in question. J am 
rather led to suppose, that they 
buried the bodies in the carth, till 
the flesh was decayed, and then plac- 
ed the bones indiscriminately in the 
said stone coffins, their last and per- 
manent abode. ‘This I advance, how- 
ever, merely as a probable conjecture, 
which solves all the phenomena or tlic 
case, and leave the point to be settled 
by the more experienced antiquary, 
who may possess better means of in- 
formation.—I am, Sir, &c. 

R. Huppiersien. 

Twunan, 12th Nov. 1818. 


ON THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC WRI- 
TERS WHO PRECEDED SHAKI- 
SPEARE, 


No. I. 
I satu state in the outset the pur- 


pose I have in view in the series of 


articles I am now commencing. 
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Every body knows that the plays 
of Shakespeare are different from the 
plays of any other dramatic writer ; 
and critics, domestic and foreign, have 
produced many volumes to shew in 
what respects they are different, yet 
have lett their readers little wiser than 
before they began to read. I have no 
ambition to be added to the number 
of such authors, nor shall I address 
inyself to those who take their notions 
of the higher qualities of our poet 
from «ny book that was ever written 
—but his own. 

The republication of the works of 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, and Beau- 
mont ani Fletcher, has shewn, and 
the projected reprint of the produc- 
tions of Shirley will shew, that al- 
though Shakespe:re’s contemporaries 
and followers were poets, compared 
with others, they were scarcely poets, 
compared with him. Editors, in their 
zeal to prove that the book upon which 
they are cugaged is the most valuable, 
imay make what assertions they please 
as to its merits; they may ring out 
penegyries on the pathos, the passion, 
the poetry of their authors ; but I 
apprehend that they can never make 
their readers think, that either Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher, made more then a distant 
approach to the exceilencies of Shake- 
speare. 

My business is not, however, with 
the suecessors of Shakespeare, but 
with his predecessors, and my object 
is not to meke a vain attempt to prove 
that those who went before him were 
his equals, but to shew how much he 
exceeded them ; at the same time es- 
tablishin:, or at least aftording some 
grounds tor establishing for them, as 
hich a repatation as has been acquir- 
ed by any of the dramatic writers who 
subsequently employed themselves for 
the stage. I should explain, how- 
ever, that «mong Shakespeare’s pre- 
decessors I include some who were 
his contemporaries, and, in a degree, 
his rivals—that is to say, who pro- 
duced picecs tor cther theatres, while 
he w.s a writer jor the Glode, but who, 
consigerably before that date, had ac- 
quired creat celebrity. In investiga- 
ting this subject, I shall therefore 
keep two points especially in view,— 
the one, to observe how far Shake- 
speare was an imitator of them, and 
the other, how fur they were imitators 
ef him, in such plays as were produ-« 


cel by them after. the date when he 
had come forward and attracted such 
general notice. “ Both these inquiries 
are, I believe, quite new; for al- 
though disjected pieces by our elder 
dramatists have becn republished from 
time to time, either separately or in 
collections, what has been done is to- 
tally without system, and indepen- 
dent of critical comparison, unless 
we except a very few trifling instances, 
in which some of the commentators 
upon Shakespeare’s text have taken 
occasion to give new proofs of their in- 
significance and incompetence. The 
Germun Jiterati, who have quite as 
fervent an' admiration of Shakespeare 
2s ourselves, and at the same time 
perhaps a more learned and judicious 
admiration, have a saying which is 
now become almost proverbial among 
them,—“ 'Thatasit has pleased Heaven 
to bless Great Britain with the finest 
dramatic poet that ever lived, it has 
also pleased it, in some degree, to ba- 
lance the account by afflicting our is- 
land with the most contemptible an- 
notators upon him.” I am not, how- 
ever, disposed to go the whole length 
with them, by adding, that Germany 
only can boast critics worthy of him. 

Therefore, that the two topics I 
have referred to are new, at least as a 
critical system, will probably not be 
disputed, and that the discussion of 
them in the present state of informa- 
tion and feeling regarding our elder 
writers is interesting, I need not 
waste time in establishing. It is ne- 
cessary, however, to clear the ground 
of some rubbish, to mark out a few 
distances, and to settle some prelimi- 
nary points, before I attempt to build. 

In the first instance, the date must 
be fixed at which Shakespeare began 
to write for the stage ; and in doing 
so, I shall neither follow the tedious- 
ly laboured chronology of Malone, 
nor the still more laboured but less 
tedious attempt of Chalmers, to cor- 
rect certain crrors, into which, he con- 
tended, his precursor had fallen. Those 
are matters for mereantiquaries, which 
they are, and which I should be sorry 
to be. Reason and internal evidence, 
on a question where external evidence 
must necessarily be so scanty and un- 
certain, are far more satisfactory than 
all the petty circumstances they have 
been at the trouble of collecting. On 
this account, if I find Shakespeare in 
the dedication to his Venus and Adonts 
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of 1593, telling Lord Southampton 
that it is “ the first heir of his inven- 
tion,” I shall not scruple to give him 
credit in opposition to the meagre 
produce of researches made more than 
200 years afterwards ; if, too, I dis- 
cover in some of his plays proofs of 
an unformed taste in style, or of an ill- 
regulated fancy in composition, I shall 
not take the word of any commentator 
who tells me, that, by some ambi- 
guous phrase of an obscure contem- 
porary, he can convince me, that such 
or such a production was written at 
an advanced period of the poet’s life. 
The best, indeed the only, chronology 
is to be made out of the plays them- 
selves; even that ae be worth 
little,—the other nothing, uulcss to 
exemplify the utter inability of those 
who knew much less about the spirit 
and character of the poet they were 
affecting to illustrate, than about the 
style and object of the meanest pam- 
phleteer of the reign of Elizabeth. 
Without further argument, then, I 
shall take it for granted, for the pur- 
poses of these articles, that Shake- 
speare did not complete his first dra- 
matic work, whatever it might be, 
until after 1593, the date when his 
Venus and Adonis was given to the 
world. 

Thomas Warton is almost the only 
man (or one among a very few writ- 
ers upon old poets and poetry) who 
joins a correct and delicate taste to a 
profound knowledge, and as deep a 
love of his subject ; others have learn- 
ing, but no taste,—or love, but no 
learning ; yet he seems to speak as if 
no author had preceded Shakespeare 
who had written a play upon a simi- 
lar system ; he observes, (Hist. Engl. 
Poetry, 393,) with more sentcn- 
tiousness than usual, ‘* Shakespeare 
was above the bondage of the an- 
cients,” as if he were the only man 
who had been above it ; as if he were 
the tirst who had disdained the 
shackles of the dramatic unities of 
time, place, and action. This, how- 
cver, is a very important mistake. 
('ndoubtedly the best, I was going to 
say the only really good, part of Dr 
Johnson’s preface to Shakespeare, is 
the justification, upon principle, of 
this disregard ; the topic is much too 
thread-bare to warrant my entering 
upon it, and I only advert to it for 
the purpose of remarking, that there 
Were many writers for the stage be-~ 


fore the period when Shakespeare 
flourished, who, like him, were “‘ a- 
bove the bondage of the ancients,” 
and who, having established what may 
be termed the romantic drama, so 
well adapted to the state of knowledge 
and habits of the time, set him an 
example in rejecting the wing-clip- 
ping rules of the Greeks and Romans. 
Thus far, therefore, Shakespeare was 
no inventor, and has no claim to that 
merit of originality for which some, 
in an ignorant zeal for his fume, have 
given him credit. Historical anc other 
dramatic representations, in which the 
events of ten, twenty, or thirty years, 
were crowded into two hours’ space, 
and where the auditor, in fancy, saw 
the actors transported, by the will of 
the poet, from England to France, or 
to Asia, were well known before the 
earliest date assigned to any of Shake- 
speare’s plays; and it is an admitted 
fact, (though hitherto without an 
very positive or distinct ovidinens 
that in some instances he only re- 
touched, without remodelling, what 
he found carved in its coarser features 
to his hand. | 

While upon this point, regarding 
which so much has been said, and so 
little proved, I am desirous of shew- 
ing how disinclined I am to follow 
the example of the commentators ; i 
will prove a great deal by saying a 
very little. An opportunity of doing 
so, perhaps, seldom occurs, and | 
must allow, that the commentators 
were not in possession ot the informa- 
tion which has’ since come to light ; 
neither the punctilious Capel, the 
self-conceited Malone, the imdustri- 
ous Steevens, nor any other note-me- 
nufacturer had seen what Mr Chal- 
mers has since preduced to vicw,—a 
copy of a Historical Play by Christe- 
pher Marlow, printed in 1595, irom 
which it is perfectly evident, that 
Shakespeare derived the inost import- 
ant materials out of which he con- 
structed his Henry VI. Part 3: some 
of those passages that haye been most 
celebrated, have been almost literally 
copied by him. Marlow was an es- 
tablished writer for the theatre long 
before Shakespeare was known there : 
indeed, the dreadful catastrophe that 
terminated the life of the former hap- 
pened before 1593, the date of our 
great poet’s first producuon. All 
Marlow’s pieces, therefore, deserve 
especial attention, not merely on ac- 
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count of the early date at which they 
were written,—not merely because 
Milton’s nephew calls him “ a kind 
of second Shakespeare,” nor because 
Michael Drayton pronounces his style 
“* ali air and fire,” but because we see 
the estimation in which Shakespeare 
himself heid him, and because, in 
Marlow’s work before us, entituled, 
‘The true Tragedie of Richard Duke 
of Yorke, and the death of good King 
Henry the Sixt,” we have mdisputa- 
ble evidence how far Shakespeare 
was sometimes indebted to his pre- 
cursors or contemporaries. One of his 
annotators has argued, from a line and 
a half in one of the choruses to Hen- 
ry V., that the whole play of Henry 
VL., Part 3, was his own unaided com- 
position : how futile such conclusions 
often are, we may perceive by the di- 
rect contradiction f am about te give 
it. I will now make a few extracts 
from Marlow’s “‘ True Tragedie,” &c. 
and will contrast them with corre- 
sponding passages in Shakespeare's 
Henry VI., Part 3. Marlow opens his 
play with these words : 
Warwick. 1 wonder how the king es- 
cap'd our hands. 
York. Whilst we pursued the horse- 

men of the north, 
He slyly stole away and left his men ; 
me great Lord of Northumber- 

nd, 

Whose warlike ears could never brook re- 

treat, 
Charg’d our main battle’s front; there 

with him 
Lord Stafford and Lord Clifford, all a- 

breast, 
Brake in, and were by th’ hands of com- 

mon soldiers slain. 


Shakespeare begins thus : 


War. I wonder how the king escap’d 
our hands. 
York. While we pursued the horsemen 
of the north, 
He slyly stole away and left his men; 
Whereat the great Lord of Northumber- 


P land, 
‘Whose warlike ears could never brook re- 


treat, 
Cheer’d up the drooping army, and him- 


Lord Clifford and Lord Stafford, all a- 
breast 

Charg’d our main battle’s front, and break- 
ing in 

Were by the swords of common soldiers 
slain. 


The resemblance, it will be seen, 
here almost amounts to identity; yet 


the next ere is still more lite- 
rally copied : 


King. Look, Lordings, where the stur- 

dy rebel sits 

Even in the chair of state; belike he 
means, 

Back’d by the power ef Warwick, that 
false peer, 

T’aspire unto the crown and reign as king! 

Ear] s Northumberland, he slew thy fa- 
ther, 

And thine, Lord Clifford ; and you both 
have vow'd revenge 

On him, his sons, his favourites, and his 
friends. ‘ 


Shakespeare’s text (Act I. Scene I.) 
only differs by substituting the more 
modern address my J.ords for “ Lord- 
ings,” and in placing the verb look af- 
ter them instead of before. But it 
may be said, that these are passages 
of comparatively little import; the 
next extraet, however, trom Marlow’s 
performance, will prove, that the title 
of “* a kind of second Shakespeare” was 
not unmerited ; perhaps, as far as this 
tragedy is concerned, Shakespeare 
ought more fitly to be called “a kind 
of second Marlow.” 


Alarums, and then enter WARWICK 
wounded. 
Warwick. Ah! who is nigh ? Come te 
me, friend or foe, 
And tell me who is victer, York or War- 
wick ?— 
Why ask I that?—My mangled body 
shews 
That I must yield my body to the earth ; 
And by my fall the conquest to my foes. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely 
vle 
Under whose shade the rampant lion slept ; 
Whose top-branch over-peer’d Jove’s spread- 
ing tree. 
The wrinkles of my brows, now fill’d with 
blood, 
Were liken’d oft to kingly sepulchres; 
For who liv’d king, but I could dig his 
rave ? 
And who durst smile when Warwick bent 
his brow ? 
Lo! now my glory, smear’d in dust and 


blood, 
My = my walks, my manors that I - 
a 

Even now forsake me, and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but my body's length ! 


So it stands in Marlow. Shake- 

» has made a few alterations and 

additions, which I have put between 

brackets for the sake of greater dis- 
tinctness. 
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Alarum. Enter Epwarp bringing forth 


WaRWICK wounded. 


Edward. [So, lie thou there! Die thou, 
and die our fear!] &c. 
Warwick. Ah! who is nigh, come to 
me, friend or foe, 
And tell me who is victor, York or War- 


wick. 
Why ask I that? My mangled body 
shews, 


| My blood, my want of strength, my sick 
heart shews, ] 

That I must yield my body to the earth, 

And by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 

Whose arms gave shelter to the princely 
eagle, 

Under whose shade the [ramping] lion 
slept ; 

Whose top-branch overpeer’d Jove’s spread- 
ing tree, 

| And kept low shrubs from winter's power- 
ful wind. 

These eyes that now are dimm‘d with 
death’s black veil, 

Have been as piercing as the mid-day sun, 

‘lo search the secret treasons of the world. | 

The wrinkles in my brows now filled with 
blood, 

Were liken'd oft to kingly sepulchres ; 


For who liv’d king but I could dig his 
grave ? 

And who durst smile when Warwick bent 
his brow ? 


Lo! now my glory smear’d in dust and 


My parks, my walks, my manors that I 
had, 
Even now forsake me, and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but my body’s length ? 
| Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but 
earth and dust ? 
And live we how we can, yet die we must! 
(Act V. Sc. 2. 


All Shakespeare has here done is 
an extension of the noble simile which 
Marlow had furnished, and the addi- 
tion of a common-place at the end for 
the sake of a jingling rhyme. I am 
far from thinking, that he has im- 
proved the fine speech, recollecting 
also, that the dying Warwick would 
be rather anxious to express himself 
in as few words as possible, than to 
waste his breath in needless amplifi- 
cations, But if readers are astonish- 
ed to find Shakespeare deprived of the 
abov: speech, what will they say to 
the mext specimen, so much in his 
spirit, so full of boldness and vigour ? 
not one syllable his ! The Duke 
of Gloucester having killed Henry in 
the Tower, thus, in Marlow’s tragedy, 
exclaims, | 

VOL. Ill. 
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Gloster. What! will the aspiring blood 


of Lancaster 

Sink into the ground? I thought it would 
have mounted ! 

See how my sword weeps for the poor king’s 
death : 

Now may such purple tears be always 
shed 

For such as see the downfall of our house 

If any spark of lite remain in thee, (Stabs 
him again, ) 

Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee 
thither ! * 

I, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 

Indeed, ‘twas true that Henry teld me of,” 

For I have heard my mother say, 

That I came into the world with my legs 
forward, 

And had I not reason, think you, to make 
haste, 

And seck their ruin who usurp’d our 
rights ? 

The women wept, and the midwife. cried, 

Oh) Jesus bless us, he is bern with teeth! 


I need not add the corresponding 
and well-remembered passage in 
Shakespeare, who has done nothing 
more than improve Marlow’s metre, 
which had been corrupted by ill print- 
ing. It the reader compares the old 
quarto of “ the whole contention bee 
tween the two fumous houses of York 
and Laneaster,” which was the ori- 
ginal title of Shakespeare’s perform- 
ance, reprinted verbutim et literatim 
by Steevens, he will find thet there 
even many of the errors in the versi- 
fication are retained, and in other re- 
spects the resemblance is more exact. 

Shakespeare, as far as we have yet 
discovered, was more indebted to Mar- 
low than to any other stage-poet ; the 
reader will not fail to recollect, that 
in the third part of Henry VI. the 
whole character of Richard I{I. is in 
fact developed,—his cruelty, his am- 
bition, his self-command, and that 
towering consciousness of mental su- 
periority that made him almost tri- 
umph in his personal deformity. This 
character is derived from Marlow’s 
“ True Tragedy ;” and it would be b 
no means a difficalt task to shew, Cn 
task I shall perform at some future 


* In Robert Greene’s Alphonsus, print- 
ed in 1599, but written long before, (as 
the author was dead in 1592,) is the fol- 
lowing very similar passage : 

Go pack thee hence unto the Stygian lake, 
And it he ask thee who did send thee down, 
Alphonsus say, who now must wear thy 
crown! 
3x 
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period, ) that the Richard II. of Shake- 
Speare, as far as disposition and habits 
are concerned, is little more than a 
counterpart of the Edward II. of 
Marlow. His “ Rich Jew of Malta’ 
has lately become too well known to 
need particular illustration, but it will 
require some icw -emarks in their 
proper place. 

But besides Marlow, who has left 
eight plays behind him, either wholly 
written by his hand, or in the compo- 
sition of which he assisted some bro- 
ther (not rival) poet, “ according to 
the noble practice of those times,” 
there were many others who preced- 
ed Shakespeare in the very line which 
he continued: if it cannot be esta- 
blished that he borrowed from them 
as freely as trom Marlow, either in 
plot, character, or language, it will 
still be curious to ascertain, by critical 
examination, how far he found dra- 
matic representations such as he left 
them, or how far he improved upon 
the system already established. For 
the purpose of investigating this sub- 
ject, I shall have occasion to notice, as 
I proceed, many productions that have 
scarcely seen the light for centuries, or 
have reinained shut up in the cabinets 


of the curious: among them will be - 


the plays of Robert Greene, Thomas 
Lodze, John Lily, Thomas Nash, 
George Peele, ‘Thomas Kyd, John 
Marston, George Chapman, and others, 
whose names and works will be after- 
wards particularised. I should ob- 
serve, that although many, indeed 
most, of the plays by these poets were 
not printed until after Shakespeare be- 
gan to be known, they were obvious- 
ly written many years befure. Seve- 
ral of those, whose names I have above 
inserted, died before the year 1593. 
1 shall contrast and compare their ear- 
lier and later performances, to mark 
the changes that had taken place, and, 
as I said before, to see how far some 
who lived longest accommodated them- 
selves to Shakespeare, and how far 
Shakespeare regulated himself by 
them. 

A great deal has been written to il- 
lustrate the rise and progress of our 
stage, from the earliest times—to ex- 

lain and criticise the tedious and un- 
intelligible Mysteries first performed 
by religious societies, and to show how, 
in the course of time, they gave place 
to the scarcely less tedious but more 
intelligible Moralities, which, in their 


[ Dee. 
turn, after a period of mutual preva- 
lence, yielded to the prosing Interludes, 
which for a long time kept possession 
of the theatre, if theatre it might be 
called. Of all the pieces written un- 
der these various titles, those by John 
Heywood, the witty epigrammatist of 
the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., and Queen Mary, are alone read- 
able; the rest are valuable only as 
matters of antiquarian research, and 
have very little connection, and had 
probably no influence upon the tragedy 
or comedy of the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth. Of course, I shall not waste 
time upon them; but such as feel 
any desire to look at specimens of the 
kind, will find several, perhaps too 
many, in Hawkins’ Origin of the 
Drama, and in Dodsley’s Collection of 
Old Plays. They are merely the relics 
of expiring barbarism, and are to be 
esteemed rather for what they are not 
than for what they are—for the scini- 
savage customs and propensities they 
omit, than for any polish of style or re- 
finement of manners to be discovered 
in them. It is fit, however, that | 
should here cursorily mention a man 
to whom dramatic poetry is, I think, 
much more under obligation than is 
usually imagined ; I mean Richard Ed- 
wards, who, being one of the gentlemen 
of the chapel, very early in the reign 
of Elizabeth, wrote two plays, the oue 
upon the story of Damon and Py- 
thias, and the other upon that of P- 
lamon and Arcite: both were acte:! 
before 1566, and were quite new in 
their kind. The persons in the mys- 
teries, moralities, and interludes, were 
mere abstractions—non-entities, with 
whom the auditors eould have no feel- 
ings in common: thus in the Ver 
Custom, among the players’ names, 
we find Perverse-doctrine, God’ s-feli- 
city, and Light-of-the-Gospel ; but in 
Edwards’s pieces the characters are 
men and women, in whose adventyres, 
sufferings, or success, some interest 
may be taken: the friendship of Da- 
mon and Pythias, and the dreadful 
pause between life and death whic! 
the latter in consequence experiences: 
are truly dramatic subjects, and the 
language is much superior to the erab- 
bed crank stuff that preceded it. The 
first is, however, the most important 
difference, and, if I mistake not, 1! 
may be said to have aided materially 
in producing a revolution in that 
particular ; for, perhaps, there never 
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was a man in his day more popular 
than Edwards, or who was more look- 
ed up to, not only by the men of let- 
ters of his own time, but considerably 
afterwards. I feel an irresistible in- 
clination to make a very short extract 
from the address of Pythias to Diony- 
sius, when he finds that Damon does 
not return according to his promise : 

I am not loth to do whatsoever I said, 

Ne at this present pinch of death am I dis- 
may’d : 

The Gods now, I know, have heard my 
fervent prayer, 

That they have reserv'd me to this passing 
great honour 

To die for my friend, whose faith even now 
I do not mistrust, 

My friend Damon is no false traitor—he is 
true and just ! 

But sith he is no God, but man, he must 
do as he may, 

The wind may be contrary, sickness may 
let him, or some misadventure by the 
way ; 

Which the eternal Gods turn all to my 
glory, 

That fame may resound how Pithias for 
Damon did die ! 

He breaketh no oath who doth as much as 
he can ; 

His mind is here! he hath some let—he is 
but a man. 


The sentiments are not only noble, 
but nobly expressed: the irregularity 
of the lines is designed, in order to re- 
lieve the ear from the recurrence of 
the rhymes at stated intervals. 

About this date, it is fit to remark, 
all dramatic compositions were in 
rhyme, and it will be necessary for me 
to inquire by what means, and at what 
time blank verse was first employed in 
our poetry, and introduced upon our 
stage. The question is far from being 
uninteresting, and I shall follow it by 
an investigation of still more import- 
ance connected with the subject of 
these articles, viz. the mode in which 
the severe unities of the ancients were 
exploded, and the romantic unities of 
the imagination happily established in 
their stead. These topics are, I be- 
lieve, quite new, but they must be re- 
served to a future number. I. P. C. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROPAGA- 
TION OF HEAT IN GASEOUS MEDIa,. 


MR EDITOR, 


In the very able and ingenious ar- 
ticle on “ Climate” in the Supplement 
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to the Encyclopedia Britannica, * 
which I happened lately to peruse 
with a great deal of pleasure, there 
are some positions laid down in treat 
ing of the transmission of heat in ga< 
seous fluids, which seem to me rather 
questionable, and to have been some- 
what hastily adopted. I shall take 
the liberty of shortly — such 
remarks as occurred to me on this in 
teresting topic, for the consideration 
of such as are more conversant with 
these subjectsthan I can pretend to be. 

The learned author states, that 
heat is transmitted through a gaseous 
fiuid in tro ways, viz. either by means 
of that circulating current which is 
excited by the expansion of the parti- 
cles of the fluid that successively come 
into contact with the heated body ; 
or by means ofa singular undulatory 
pulsation which the particles of the 
fluid sustain when excited by a heated 
body, but without any change of their 
relative position, and with an intensity 
which varies with the nature of the. 
heated surface. This hypothesis he 
illustrates by the experiment of two 
equal hollow balls of thin bright silver 
containing hot water, one of which was 
coated with cambric, and which it 
seems lost 20 parts of heat in the same 
time that the uncoated ball lost 11 
parts. Of this expenditure, he says, 
(but he does not tell us, and I am 
unable to conjecture how he ascertains 
ed the fact,) that 10 parts are trans- 
mitted from each ball by the slow 
circulation of the heated air; and the 
remainder, consisting of 1 part from 
the naked, and 10 from the cased 
surface, is darted through the medium 
by the aérial pulses. ‘The same ef- 
fect is produced by a coating of several 
folds of goldbeaters’ skin. Inorder toac- 
count for this surprising phenomenon, 
he supposes, or rather affirms, that 
air must approach to a boundary of 
pellicle or cambric, much nearer than 
to a surface of metal, from which it 
is always divided by more than the 
500th part of en inch.” 

This bold deduction is rather start- 
ling, and would seem to be supported 
by no sufficient reason. It gives to 
my mind but an unsatisfactory ex- 

lanation of the phenomena, and it 
hardly removes the difficulty a step 
farther; for it cannot well be con- 
ceived how a particle of air, pressed 
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down by its own weight, and that of 
the incumbent atmosphere, can keep 
itself more distant from any one sur- 
face than from any other, unless by 
assuming, that different substances 
exert a repulsive power upon air, and 
in different degrees ; which I cannot 
imagine any ground for supposing. 
The phenomenon is a very singular 
one,—but I think several other con- 
jectures may be formed as to the 
cause of it, and I shall state those 
which have occurred to myself. 

When we attend to the conditions 
of the experiment, we observe, that 
the substances employed are globes of 
silver highly polished. Now, these 
are precisely the surfaces which most 
powerfully reflect heat and light ;— 
tor this reason, I presume, that they 
are those which of all others are most 
impenetrable to the latter fluid, seeing 
that the thinnest leaf of gold or silver, 
less than the 1-10000th of an inch in 
thickness, does not admit the passage 
of the smallest ray of light through 
its substance; so that where none 
can be transmitted or absorbed, the 
whole must be reflected. Considering 
the experiment in this light, I should 
have been apt to conjecture, that a 
portion of the heat was continually 
reflected cawards by the polished sur- 
face of the ball, but that it was not 
easy to imagine how this internal re- 
flection could be affected by a coating 
applied externally on the silver. We 
must therefore look out for another 
way of accounting for it. 

And here it is clear, primo intuitu, 
that the difficult transmission of heat 
from the uncovered ball, depends in 
a great measure on the polish of the 
metal; for I understand it to be a 
fact. that if the polish of’ the metal 
be destroyed, or its surface roughened, 
the transmission will go on much 
more rapidly. It was on account of 
this property of polished metallic sur- 
faces, that it was proposed to cover 
the cylinders of steam-engines and 
other vessels,in which it is of -im- 
portance to preserve a higit tempera- 
ture, with a cover or case of polished 
copper. It is impossible, however, to 
conceive, how the mere destruction of 
the polish can have any effect in less- 
ening the assumed repulsion between 
the surface of the metal, and the par- 
ticlesof air, or in bringing the two sub- 
stancesnearer to eachother. The effect 


[Dec. 
which it does produce may, however, I 
conceive, be accounted for in two 
ways. In the first place, any rough- 
ening of the surface, however slight, 
exposes, in place of a polished and 
perfectly equal surface, an infinite 
number of minute points, from which 
the heat (on the supposition, that a 
part of it passes off by radiation) is 
diffused more freely to the ambient 
air; just as the electric fluid is at- 
tracted and dissipated most powerful- 
ly by pointed bodies. There is also, 
in fact, a larger surface presented by 
the same body in a rough than ina 
polished state; on which account, 
there ought, ceteris paribus, to be 
proportionally a larger quantity of 
heat evolved from it in a given time. 
But, secondly, the polished metallic 
surface may be conceived to effect the 
result in another way, and it is this: 
From the polished silver ball the light 
will be strongly reflected, in lines 
diverging and crossing each other in 
all directions. . A kind of atmosphere 
of bright light may thus be imagined 
to be powerfully accumulated on the 
surface of the ball, which becomes 
weaker at every recession from it, as 
the rays diverge. It may be con- 
ceived, that the minute aérial pulses 
which form one of the principal means 
of the propagation of the heat, may 
be, in some degree, ebstructed and 
deranged by this brilliant conflict of 
luminous atoms, which may prevent 
the shell of air surrounding the ball 
from receiving, the full impression of 
its calorific influence, and, therefore, 
occasion the pulsations to be more 
feebly propagated. Again, if the 
warm pulsations proceeding from 2 
heated body, be supposed to be al- 
ways connected with a series of equal 
and opposite cold pulses proceeding 
from the colder bodies around, which 
maintain the balance of the transmit- 
ting medium, and assist in abstract- 
ing caloric from the heated body ;— 
then, whatever diminishes the flow ot 
the one series of pulses will, in aD 
equal degree, lessen that of the other, 
and thus the total effect will be 
doubled. Besides, as the aérial pulses 
are held to be capable of being re- 
flected by a concave polished mirror, 
which repels both series of pulses 
without having its own temperature 
materially affected, the cold pulsa- 
tions may, in the experiment under 
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discussion, be actually reflected from 
the polished ball before they have 
time to produce their full effect. 

That the reflection of the light from 
the pelished ball has some influence 
in deranging the regular transmission 
of heat from its surface, may also be 
inferred from a parallel fact of a very 
singular nature. It is well known 
that the sun’s rays, shining brightly 
upon a strong fire in a room, will, 
in a short time, absolutely extinguish 
it. I never heard any attempt to 
assign a cause for this fact. But if 
the conjecture just hinted at respect- 
ing the action of light should be tound 
to be correct, it may probably be ac- 
counted for in a similar manner. 
That some action of this nature does 
take place is probable, from the result 
of the experiment itself. For when 
the brightness and reflecting power of 
the metallic ball are in a small degree 
diminished, by coating it with a sin- 
gle film of goldbeaters’ leaf, the trans- 
mission becomes a little quicker, and 
its rapidity is progressively increased 
by the application of successive coat- 
ings of the same material. It might 
be worth while to examine whether, 
in the experiment alluded to, the heat 
will not be more freely transmitted 
from the naked ball in the dark,—and 
if this should be the fact, the justness 
of the conjecture might be verified by 
some such process as the following. 
First, try how many coats of gold- 
beaters’ leaf will make the emanation 
from the polished ball equal to that 
from a roughened or unpolished one. 
Next, ascertain by the photometer 
what quantity of light admitted by a 
hole in a shutter into a dark room will 
be refleeted from a plate of unpolished 
silver; and then, how many coats of 
goldbeaters’ skin will reduce the light 
reflected from a similar plate of’ po- 
lished silver to an equality with the 
former. Ifthe results should nearly 
correspond, the conjecture inight be 
judged well founded, and might lead 
to some curious results respecting the 
nature and action of light. 

The preceding observations proceed 
on the supposition, that heat is pro- 
pegated throsh a gaseous medium, 
not merely by the slow circulation of 
the medium itself, and by the aérial 
pulses ; but also by the actual radia- 
tion of the particles of heat, which 
had hitherto been conceived to be the 
mode by which that subtle fluid was 
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principally propagated to considerable 
distances. ‘That the system of aérial 
pulses form an important part of the 
means by which heat is propagated 
through gaseous media is now cer- 
tainly rendered highly probable. But 
to assert that it entirely usurps the 
functions which were heretofore as- 
cribed to the principle of radiation, 
is, I think, promoting it to a rank to 
which it does not appear to be entit- 
led. It is not easy to conceive any 
other mode in which a heated body 
suspended iz vacuo can throw off heat 
until it is reduced to the common 
temperature of the surrounding bo- 
dies; tor, in such circumstances, no 
aérial pulses can take place. Again, 
in a room warmed by a brisk fire, the 
heat is always propagated most power- 
fuily in a direction perpendicular to 
the incandescent surfaces, whether the 
air of the room is agitated or at rest. 
But suppose the air, in place of being 
pertecily still, to be flowing slowly in 
a direction parallel to the side of the 
room in which the tire is placed, then, 
if we exclude the principle of radia- 
tion in favour of’ that of aérial pulses, 
the most intense heat ought to be felt 
neither in the point towards which 
the current of air is flowing, nor in 
the direetion perpendicular to the fire- 
place ; because the corpuscle of air 
nearest to the fire, while it is contract- 
ing in the act of surrendering its heat 
to the next adjoining corpuscie, is, by 
the supposition, carried sideways in 
the general current ; the same influ- 
ence pervades the whole series of cor- 
puscles ;—and therefore, upon the hy- 
pothesis on which we are now reason- 
ing, the most intense hn Sab of 
heat should be in a direction com- 
pounded of that of the flow of the ge- 
neral current of air, and that in which 
the most powerful transmission would 
have taken place if the air had been 
at rest. ‘Uhe direction resulting from 
this composition of forces, supposing 
them both uniform, should be the 
diagonal of a parallelogram, the di- 
mensions of which will depend on the 
relation which the intensity of the 
pulses bears to the velocity of the cur- 
rent of air. If this should not turn 
out to be the fact, then I conceive the 
eid of some other principle, sach as 
radiation, must be called in to aceount 
for it. But I think the principle of 
radiation is quite consonant with the 
opinion entertained by the learned 
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author as to the nature of heat, name- 
ly, that it is “‘ the fluid of light ina 
state of combination with its substra-« 
tum.” If this be true, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that when li- 
berated from this substratum, it should 
depart, as it entered, in radiating 
lines. 

Orrosus. 


COINS OF ROBERT BRUCE, 


MR EDITOR, 

Uron reading Mr Morison’s let- 
ter in your last number, I examined 
very carefully two coins of Robert, 
which I had in my possession. The 
first I shall treat of has the face in 
profile, with the sceptre surmounted 
with the fleur-de-lis before the face. 
The legend is, “‘ Robertus Dei gra. 
Rex Scottorum.” The reverse is di- 
vided into quarters by the cross ; near 
the centre, between the arms of the 
cross, are four mullets, around which 
is the legend, “‘ Villa de Perth.” There 
is an exterior legend round the re- 
verse, which I am somewhat doubtful 
of; but, allowing for abbreviations, I 
think it may be read, “ Dominus 
Protector Maximus, Liberator Maxi- 
mus,'—a motto very well according 
with the transactions of that age with 
the two Edwards. The other coin is 
the same, except that the face is full, 
and the reverse has 12 pellets, (three 
between each branch of the cross,) in- 
stead of the four mullets. There is 
no letter B on these coins, such as Mr 
Morison has stated. Should the le- 
gend on the reverse be such as I have 
stated, I have little doubt that the coin 
must be of Robert de Bruce, from its 
obvious allusions ; the letter B (stated 
to be behind the head) very naturally 
may allude to Bruce or Bannockburn, 
—probably not to any general ascen- 
dancy of that letter in what regarded 
Robert's history ; if it did, Baliol as 
well as Bohun might be added to the 
list. The circumstance of the family 
likeness of the face to that on the coins 
of his son, David II. would have some 
weight, were it not from the circum- 
stance, that in those times the dies 
were often the very same, (with the 
legend only changed,) for several 
reigns ; even so late as the reign of 
Henry VIII. his coins have his fa- 
ther’s face without the least alteration, 
the likeness being quite neglected ; ‘so 
that the die of David's coin might de- 


scend to Robert II. as probably as Ro« 
bert de Bruce’s to his son, King Da~ 
vid II. It is very true, that from the 
reign of Elizabeth of England, like- 
ness was considerably attended to ; her 
coins are tolerably like, and so are 
James's, and those of Charles I. ; those 
of Charles II. are remarkably so—but 
during the 12th, 138th, and 14th cen- 
turies, the faces were executed with- 
out any regard to the similarity with 
the original. Notwithstanding which, 
many of the coins of those centuries 
are of better workmanship and silver 
than those of the 15th and early part 
of the 16th centuries. 

The last of the two coins I have 
mentioned was found a few years 
ago, with many others, in the ruins of 
the Castle of Urquhart, near Loch 
Ness.—I am your constant reader, 
&e. &e. H. R. D. 

M. ——, Inverness-shire, 

lst Dec. 1818. 


P. S.—As John Baliol and Robert 
de Bruce were the first of our Scottish 
Kings who used surnames, this fact 
may account for the letter B being 
placed to denote his surname, in such 
a questionable way, the thing being a 
novelty ; during this age, the locality 
of the birth, or the estate, has been 
adopted in place of the patronymicks, 
which were used before, as well as de- 
signations from trades, or mental and 
bodily distinctions, in conjunction with 
the name. 


DR TROMP’S NATURE PERFECTED. 
Prospectus of the Plan. 
“ The world is in its infancy.” 


Dr Tromp having, during a period 
of forty years of intense study and pro- 
found investigation, devoted the powers 
of his mind to the phenomena of the 
human understanding, and the best 
means of bringing this beautiful ma- 
chine to perfection, has the honour to 
announce to the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, that he has made many dis- 
coveries, which only require to be pro- 
pounded that they may be admired ; 
and to be carried into practice, that a 
new era in the history of intellect may 
be introduced. Unless the world 1s so 
blind to its own interests as to neglect 
Dr Tromp, it will soon appear, that 
the disquisitions of Aristotle and 
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Locke are, when compared to his 
discoveries, mere puerilities, and that 
Bacon and Newton were babies in 
knowledge, who had not even obtained 
a glimmering of Nature. Dr Tromp, 
whose science is universal, takes the 
infant at its birth, and the nurses to 
whose care his infant pupils are com- 
mitted have been trained by himself, 
and no one save he and they are per- 
mitted to approach them ; and though 
this may be considered a great hard- 
ship imposed on mothers, yet when 
they consider the amazing advantages 
which their children will derive from 
his tuition, they will cheerfully sub- 
mit to the privation. He has discover- 
ed how it is that the picture of an ex- 
ternal object falling on the retina of 
the eye, conveys intelligence to the 
soul seated on her throne in the cel- 
Jular substance of the brain ; and by 
this means he can so improve the or- 
gan of vision, that a child of five years 
old shall be able to discover in the im- 
mensity of space, stars invisible to the 
most powerful of our telescopes. Dr 
Tromp asks of any unprejudiced man 
what are the discoveries of Galileo 
compared to this. That person only 
aided obscure vision ; /e lifts the veil 
from nature, and shows to the delight- 
ed beholder the hitherto hidden won- 
ders of her temple ; yet he has learned 
with indignation, that his discoveries 
have been vilified, and his name ca- 
lumniated by persons who have de- 
scended so low as to pun upon it, as 
if it meant trompeur, and were not 
obviously the same with trump,—and 
may be considered as ominous of the 
bugle-sounds of his future fame. It 
is ever thus with men who rise above 
their contemporaries, and heshall only 
say to his detractors, that the light of 
his reputation will ere long kindle a 
fire that will consume them, and 
which they will in vain seek to escape. 

Dr Tromp has been likewise so suc- 
cessful in his processes for the per- 
fecting the other senses, particularly 
the delicate canal by which sweet 
sounds are conducted to the mind, 
that on a fine starry evening he has 
seen a child of two years old leap for 
joy in the nurse’s arms, from the mu- 
sic of the spheres. He has, indeed, 
realized much of what the ignorance 
of the ancients considered fabulous. 
Much has been said of the delicacy 
of touch to which some blind people 
attain, but in this respect they are far 
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surpassed by Dr Tromp’s scholars, 
who can to a certainty discover the 
approach of any unpleasant object,— 
such as a beggar, a creature who always 
produces a sensation of disgust and 
shuddering in delicate nerves, and is, 
therefore, banished by all enlightened 
magistrates trom this and every other 
well regulated burgh ; or of any dan- 
gerous one, such as a mad-dog at the 
distance of many hundred yards, and 
even though a city-wall should inter- 
vene. The reason of this is plain; the 
sensation to which we give the name 
ot touch proceeds from a fine fluid, in- 
finitely more subtle than the electric 
fluid, passing from. the substance to 
the sentient being, and by persons in 
whom this sense has arrived at any 
degree of perfection, may be felt at 
an amazing distance, and the sub- 
stance from which it emanates can be 
discriminated with as much certainty 
as the delicate finger of a lady can 
distinguish a piece of satin from the 
back of a hedge-hog. In this way, all 
the feats of Miss M‘Avoy are left far 
behind. In smell, too, the pupils of 
Dr Tromp have a sensation of unsa- 
voury scents, while they as yet afford 
not an unpleasant titillation, and long 
before they become odorous ; yet can 
they detect the villanous particles in 
how insidious a guise soever they may 
approach, in time enough to avoid the 
full tide of the nose-curling and hate- 
ful effluvia. This would be a most 
desirable faculty for an inhabitant of 
Edinburgh, and particularly for the 
members of the far-famed Dilettanti. 
This acquirement not only removes 
all the inconveniences arising from 
this equivocal sense, but opens a new 
channel to a thousand delightful sen- 
sations. Out of this system there is 
no pertecting of the nose, and it must 
still remain a degraded member, 
stuffed with snuff to avoid other a- 
bominations. Dr Tromp can likewise 
impart to mere infants a refinement 
of taste unknown to the most expe- 
rienced gourmands; and connected 
with this important discovery he 
teaches rules for the composition of 
meats, by which M‘Culloch might 
furnish a table worthy of a royal pa- 
late, and for which he might charge 
a princely price. 

. It thus appears that Dr Tromp has 
improved every one of the inlets of 
knowledge to a degree hitherto un- 
known, and even thought impossible, 
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and the business of education, when 
this preliminary step is once attained, 
is nothing more than their proper 
direction and vigorous excitement. 
For instance, what is usually called 
memory is nothing more than an im- 
pression made on the brain ; and by 
a manipulation known only to Dr 
Tromp, he can, while the scull of’ the 
infant is yet tender and flexible, so 
mould that region of it, which, after 
Dr Spurzheim, may not unaptly be 
denominated the organ of memory, 
(though situated very differently from 
what that gentleman inline.) that 
when a picture of an external object 
is once made upon it, it does not pass 
away like the fleeting colours on the 
canvas, but, like the stars of heaven, 
retains for ever not only its form but 
brightness. By this means Dr Tromp’s 
pupils remember everything which they 
have once seen, or heard, or touched, or 
smelled, or tasted, or known,—in short, 
every idea that has passed before their 
mind ; and thus the power of acquiring 
languages is increased to an amazing 
degree. A word once heard and its 
meaning explained, is never forgotten. 
In two days, at the rate of twelve 
hours a day well spent, all the words 
in the French language, for in- 
stance, in common use, might be 
repeated and explained in a child’s 
hearing ; in other two days their figures 
might be shown to him, and in two 
more their arrangement in sentences 
might be pointed out, and a day more 
allowed to the revision of the whole ; 
thus, in a week, according to the 
theory of Nature Perfected, the fluent 
use of the most beautiful language in 
Europe might be acquired by a child 
of five years old, and he might be en- 
abled to read, with understanding and 
feeling, the most profound, or the most 
imaginativeauthors. This is a “ spring 
up” to knowledge imdeed, and proves 
tha Mr Dufief is a mere waster of 
time, for Nature Perfected achieves 
that in one week, for the attainment of 
which his system requires ten months, 
and that Feinagle is a mere blanderer, 
with all his trumpery of crowing cocks 
and laying hens, and washing tubs; 
and little better than a quack, in as 
much as he undertakes the correction 
of the defects of an organ, of which’ he 
is totally ignorant. It has been whis- 
pered that this last-named gentleman 
tookin the py-beardled scavans of this 
city, though it is notorious that they 

10 


are the most knowing dogs in Europe; 
and that they now remember little of 
what happened at his lectures on 
Mnemonics, save the payment of the 
five guineas for their admission ticket 

which the lecturer pocketed with a 
most significant smile. 

So much for languages ; and it is ob- 
vious that those who Have hitherto 
been considered the most famous for 
their knowledge of them, such as Sir 
William Jones, or Dr Leyden, or Dr 
Murray, or the Admirable Crichton, 
may be surpassed by a child of seven 
years of age, trained according to this 
system. 

In science the same wonderful re- 
sults have been produced. It is well 
known that the difficulty of mathema- 
tics arises from the confusion of lines, 
nnd angles, and circles in our common 
elementary works, while the ideas 
which they represent are simple, and 
of easy apprehension. An _ elegant 
little machine has been invented, 
which demonstrates, in a few hours, 
every thing worthy of being known in 
the first six books of Euclid, in such 
a manner, that it may be understood, 
and, of course, never forgotten, by 2 
boy of six years old. Simple rules are 
likewise prescribed to boys of the same 
age, by which they may surpass George 
Rose, or Zerah Colburn, in arithmeti- 
cal and algebraical calculation. By 
this mode of training, in a month, the 
scholar is in a state fully to understand 
Newton’s Principia, and the discove- 
ries of the modern philosophers. 

In music, (for Dr Tromp’s system 
is universal,) the progress of the pu- 
pil is equally astonishing, and indeed 
surpassing belief ; yet he does not, like 
Logier, make a machine of his scholar, 
constraining his finger to strike the 
note aright by the clumsy and inele- 
gant intervention of a -cheiroplast ; 
but on the principles of improved 
touch, already explained, the finger 1s 
directed to the right key as it were m- 
stinctively, and the ear and the finger 
seem to be endowed by the same soul. 
One ot’ Dr Tromp’s pupils, (for he does 
not teach niusie in elasses,) a child ot 
four years old, is at present perform- 
ing a set of celestial airs, taken dow? 


by herself, from the music Venus, 


the last time that that planet wasabove 


the horizonj-when, it-will be remem-" 


bered, that-she was more than usually 
brilliant: atid it ~wascknewn) to 
‘Tromp, afd his-pupils, thather mene” 
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was uncommonly varied and melo- 
dious. Moore’s love songs would gain 
incaleulably by being sung to these 
airs, which are, of course, superior to 
the Hebrew, or the Italian, or the Spa- 
nish, or even the Scottish airs as set 
by honest Neil Gow. Of the Eng- 
lish and French melodies it would be 
absurd to speak, for these nations have 
none, and it is the only thing in which 
they resemble one another. 

As to writing, and painting, and 
sculpture, these arts require no teach- 
ing, for the eye and the touch of Dr 
Tromp’s pupils are so astonishingly 
correct, that by the one they can 
judge to a certuinty of the effect to be 
produced, and by the other, they can, 
with as great certainty, accomplish it. 
One of them, a young lady of’ ten, 
has just finished a copy of the Car- 
toons, which competent judges have 
pronounced to be superior to the ori- 
ginals. Another young lady, who has 
scarcely reached her twelfth year, 
takes landscapes from nature in a style 
greatly superior to Claude or Na- 
smyth, and a little boy has (with a 
chisel of a new composition, that re- 
ceives an edge far finer than any thing 
yet known, and of his own invention) 
produced an infant Venus of more 
than celestial delicacy and grace. 
The boasted Venus is, compared to 
this chef-d’ceuvre of art, a mere earth- 
ly beauty. One would think that the 
young artist had been admitted to 
Olympus, on the birth-day of the 
Goddess, and seen her with all the 
glow of heavenly radiance around her, 
with such a smile on her countenance, 
as when she perceives vanquished dei- 
ties prostrate around her throne. But 
the rare merit of this young artist’s 
persemnenes is the genius with which 

e has combined all this with the 
infantine simplicity and beauty suit- 
ed to it, and our admiration does not 
proceed so much from what we see 
transcendant as that is, as from what 
we are made to anticipate of the full 
developement of charms such as have 
never before been imagined. : 

But the most wonderful of all Dr 
Tromp’s doings is the exaltation 
which he has given to the feelings and 
the judgment, and the imagination, 
and the taste. To the imagination he 
has. paid attention, and has 
80 detected the goings on and the va- 
ies of that wayward and wonderful 
ilty, as to be able to prescribe in- 
III. 
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fallible rules, by which any young man 
of sixteen may produce a poem supe- 
rior to the Iliad, or Hamlet, or the 
Witch of Fife. ‘The great advantage 
of this attainment will be, that no one 
wiil, in future, need to be dependant 


on another for the pleasures of imagi- . 


nation, and every man may, from the 
contemplation of a butterfly, or even 
of a worm, form combinations infi- 
nitely more original and beautiful than 
any of Homer's creations, trom the 
glories of the Gods, or the virtues of 
men. We shall then no longer be 
troubled with the impertinences of 
the poets, of such vulgar fellows as 
vagrant ininstrels, or runaway wool- 
combers, or vain-glorious plough- 
men, or changeling shepherds, or cob- 
bling shoemakers, or the still more 
intolerable annoyance of their would- 
be patrons, such pretenders as Capel 
Loft, and many of that class, who 
shine only by a borrowed light ; but 
every man shall be his own poet, 
and neither be put to the expence 
of buying a dull poem, nor have 
the drudgery of reading it. It 
would require a volume w develope 
all the excellencies of Nature Per- 
fected In eloquence it is equally ef- 
ficacious ; and the Doctor has at pre- 
sent a few young men under his care, 
who will soon excel Demosthenes or 
Dr Chalmers in this divine art. But 
the glory of the system his not yet 
been named: it is in a moral prepara- 
tion which will, in its consequences, 
eclipse the laws of Numa naa Solon, 
and my Lord Castlereagh, and the 
famous bill of Mr Owen, by which 
crimes shail cease, and an era shall be 
introduced, in which the guillotine 
and the gallows shall be accounted as 
the fables of antiquity. This shall 
be effected neither by sumptuary laws 
nor penal statutes, nor by moral dis- 
cipline in Lancasterian schools, or fac- 
tories, or cottages, but by a mode 
known to Dr ‘Tromp alone, and which, | 
if he is duly encouraged, he will re- 
veal during his lifetime; if not, he 
will leave it as a legacy to mankind 
after his death. Melicine will be 
unnecessary ; for, by Nature Perfect- 
ed, there will be no diseases, and 
man will live in the full possession of 
his faculties till he have exhausted all 
the subjects on which he may ration- 
ally exercise them in this first stage of 
his existence, and then he will not 
die, but simply fall asleep, and awake 
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in a higher stage of being. The Doc- 
tor is as yet uncertain whether this 
will be in Venus or the Sun, but there 
is every reason to think that he will 
visit every one of the stars, and pass 
a new life there, and thence move in- 
to regions of greater glory, always 
rising in the scale of existence. What 
a view of nature! And which, in- 
deed, could only have been obtained 
by Nature Perfected! The falling 
apple of Newton and the forgotten 
orammar of Dufief shall be no more 
heard of. 

N. B. Dr Tromp has been honour- 
ed with testimonials of the truth of 
every statement in this Prospectus 
from the Emperor of all the Russias, 
and the Cham of Tartary, and the 
Grand Lama of Tibet. These certifi- 
cates lie with the bookseller, and also 
with the learned and judicious Dr 
Syllogisticus. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM SCHILLER. 
No. [. 
MR EDITOR, 

Sirn the ingenious Peter hath fa- 
voured thee with translations from 
Biirger, and hath thus opened an in- 
road into the grand field of Northern 
literature, (we were really getting sick 
of the sing-song sonnets of the south, ) 
T, who am his cousin-german, hereby 
propound for thy xcceptance two short 
pieces of the great Schiller, which 
may give thy readers some notion of 
the noble spirit prevailing even in the 
slightest compositions of that power 
ful poct. If these.are acceptable to 
thee, more may be forthcoming here- 
afler. At present I have no time for 
a long epistle. 


1. On the Ancient Ntatucs at Paris. 
Aye! let the Frank with arms in hand 
Bear home from every plundered land 
The prized remains ot Grecian skill, 
And in his gaudy gallery 
Give to the gazing vulgar eye, 

Trophy to trophy added still. 

How mugh in vain !—In silence all 

They stand around the gloomy hall, 

Nor start to life, where soul is none: 
With him alone the Muscs dwell 

Who bears them in his heart's warm cell ; 
Still to the Vandal they are stone ! 


2. The Germiin Muse. 
No bright Augustan radiance glowing, 
No rich Medici fountains flowing, 
Of German genius bloomed the spring ; 
The hardy plant, no favour nourished, 


It spread its own broad leaves, and flou- 
rished, 

Unwarmed by Cesar or by King! 

From Him our chief of men who shone. 

I’en from Great Frederic’s liberal throne. 

No honours came, no fostering ray ! 

The German, thence, may proudly tell, 

While higher heaves his heart's full swell. 

Himself shaped out his glorious way. 

In loftier curve, more brilliant mounts, 

Springs, therefore, forth from fuiler founts. 

Of German bards the soaring song ;— 

And in its own bold fullness swelling, 

And from the heart's deep cisterns welling. 

lt spurns the creeping critic throng! 
D. 


DESCRIPTION OF A FOSSIL TREE Dis- 
COVERED Nt AR PENICUIK. 


From the Bibliotheque Universelie, 
edited by Professor Pictet of Geneva, 
to whom the description was com- 
municated by Sir G. 8S. Mackenzie, 
Bari. 


[We sent our translated extract from 
the Bibliotheque Universclile to Sir G 5%. 
Mackenzie, who has kindly corrected some 
inistakes into which Professor Pictet had 
fallen in the translation of his letter, and 
enabled us to give a more correct represen- 
tation of this remarkable fossil. ] 

To Professor Pictet. 
Edinburgh, 20th June 1818. 

Str,—lI hasten to fulfil my promise 
to give you some account of the re- 
markabic fossil, which I had just time 
to mention on the morning of your 
departure from this city. I am not 
acquainted with any phenomena in 
natural history which demonstrate 
more clearly the amazing revolutions 
to which the glebe has been subject- 
ed, than the fossil remains of orgeniz- 
ed bodies, which we often discover at 
the ereatest depth to which man has 
heen able to penetrate beneath the 
surface. As we advance in geological 
knowledge, we gradually perceive the 
inefficiency of those theorics, which 
pretend exclusively to explain evcry 
thing that we see ; and we are more 
and more disposed to attribute the 
wondertul effects which we attempt 
to trace, to the general action of the 
various powers of nature, than to @s- 
cribe to one power every new fact that 
occurs to our notice. 

Among the numerous facts which 
the study ef mineralogy offers to our 
notice, we continually encounter some 
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which defy the ingenuity of man to 
explain their origin. He forms con- 
jectures, some ot which offer a more 
or less probable explanation ; but he 
never arrives at 2 complete solution of 
his difficulties. Philosophers are be- 
coming every day less inclined to ar- 
sue in favour of any system from iso- 
lated tacts; and they wisely resolve 
to permit facts to accumulate, with- 
out attempting to explain them, un- 
til their number shall enable them to 
torm the basis of a correct theory. 

The fact which is the subject of 
this letter has been known to me only 
a short time. It was pointed out to 
me near the village of Penicuik, which 
1s situate 10 miles from Edinburgh ; 
and it is one which I think will pro- 
bably remain a long time without a 
Satisiactory explanation. It is no un- 
common thing to find vegetable fossils 
among the secondary strata; but hi- 
therto 1 have not heard ot any which 
did not appear displaced and broken 
into fragments. 

On the south bank of the river 
North Esk, a short distance above the 
paper-inill at Penicuik, where the 
strata usually accompanying the coal 
formation of this country ere exposed, 
a large portion of the trunk of a fossil 
tree and several roots are visible. It 
rises several feet above the bed of the 


river, as far as the strata reach, and 
the roots spréad themselves in the 
rock. It appears as if the tree had 
actually vegetated in the spot where 
we now sec it. It is about four feet 
in diameter where thickest. The 
strata in which the remains of the 
tree stand are slate clay, and the tree 
itself is sandstone. ‘There is sand- 
stone below and immediately above 
the slate clay, and the roots do not 
appear to have penetrated the lower 
sandstone, to which they reach. 
Sinall portions of coal were observed 


where the bark existed, the form ot 


which is so distinct on the fossil, that 
we may conjecture the tree to have 
been a Scotch pine. ‘This conjecture 
may appear more probable from the 
roots spreading more horizontally than 
those ot other species. ‘here are se- 
veral reats across the trunk, which 
inay have been caused by frost. 

Sir George Clerk, Bart. on whose 
property this curious fossil was dis- 
covered by himself, proposes to pro- 
tect it from the river floods; and | 
hope no mineralogist who may visit 
the spot, will touch it with his ham- 
iner ; for it is one of those specimens 
which are truly valuable only in their 
natural place, and when entire. 1 
am, &e. 


G. S. MacKPNZIF- 
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MR HAZLITTS LECTURES ON THE 
COMIC GENIUS OF ENGLAND. 


LECTURE First.—On Wit and Hu- 
mour. 

LECTURE SECOND.—-On the Comic 
Characters of Shakespeare and Ben 


Jonson. 


Mr Hazuirt is, we believe, pretty 
generally allowed to be one of the most 
vigorous and spirited writers of the 
present age. His style is, for the 
most part, stern and decisive,—which 
may, perhaps, have arisen from the 
critical turn which all, or nearly all, 
his works have taken ; but it has, at 
times, breaks of lightness and gaiety, 
and occasional passages of tenderness 
and delicate feeling, which are made 
doubly beautiful from their contrast 
with what is abrupt and determined 
around them., His language now and 
then starts away from its rigid and la- 
borious solidity, and passes at once 
with the utmost ease and pleasantry 
into a free, airy, and beautiful enthu- 
siasm, which has immediate control 
over all hearts, even as with a spell, 
and which leaves a feeling of music 
on the mind, of the most exquisite and 
internal kind. If any thing, perhaps 
Mr Hazlitt’s prose occasionally ap- 
proaches too closely to the limits of 
poetry. There is too much of passion, 
—too much of deep, internal senti- 
ment,—too much of the ethereal spi- 
rit of romance, to admit of Mr Haz- 
litt’s prose holding on in an even and 
regular course. We state this objec- 
tion, however, merely as critics :—if 
we could assert our own private feel- 
ings on the subject, we should aban- 
don ourselves to the lawless beauty 
which we have just opposed. None 
of our readers, we take it for granted, 
can be unacquainted with Mr Haz- 
litt’s work on the characters of Shake- 


_ speare’s Plays; which, for a keen, in- 


tense feeling of beauty,—and a felici- 
ty and spirit of expression, has seldom 
been equalled. It has been the lot of 
Shakespeare, more than any other 
author, to have suffered from the 
damn’d good nature of friends.” 
Commentators on commentators have 
piled their cumbrous loads of dull re- 
mark and heavy conjecture on his im- 
mortal plays toa most colossal height; 
and nothing but the buoyancy and 
excessive lite of the poetry could bear 
it up against such leaden and pitiful 
oppressions. It is really a matter of 
sume marvel, that the name even of 
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has not become obscured 
from the pains with which feeble and 
foolish hands have scribbled their no- 
things over it. His productions have 
suffered, as the painter's picture did 
when exposed publicly amend- 
ment ; every idle observer has swe]- 
led into a critic, and suggested an im- 
provement. ‘The original is hardly 
discernible for the annotations. Mr 
Hazlitt is not a commentator : he is 
too much a man of zenius to be such. 
He writes enthusiastically and forci- 
bly,—the only way in which a criti 
on Shakespeare ought to write ; and 
he trusts to his feelings for a just lan- 
guage, and does not turn to his inge- 
nuity for sagacious and original con- 
ceits, or conjectural improvements. He 
shews us what he loves in those death- 
less plays,—and all that is worthy of 
our love ; and we are spared the petty 
suggestions of verbal corrections, an 
the precious betrayals of anachronisms 
and errors in najural history. Mr 
Hazlitt, very wisely we think, has 
sunk the critic in the eulogist,—and 
has been delighted to expatiate on 
what is beautiful, instead of seeking 
to expose the trifles in which Shake- 
speare hath erred. Of the Lectures 
on the Englisn Poets, which were de- 
livered last winter at the Surrey In- 
stitution, we think very highly: they 
are written with admirable spirit and 
= and abound in passages of 
singular feeling and sweetness of ex- 
pression. Mr Hazlitt is more at home 
with the old poets than with those of 
a later date; and with them his en- 
thusiasm is of a higher spirit, and his 
style is of a more free and undaunted 
nature. He speaks of Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare, and Milton, and Spen- 
ser, and Dante, as though they were 
of old fellowship. Even his remarks 
on Collins, and Gray, and Burns, are 
more unconstrained than those which 
tollow upon the modern living poets. 
The dead have become blended with, 
and spiritualized in, their poetry ;— 
and they are no longer mortal men. 
They have passed into fame, and we 
can only hear their names echoing 4- 
bout the air-clad world, day after day, 
and for ever. The living poets are 
men, and we see them sitting well- 
dressed at the theatre, or encounter 
them in the Park, or at a panorama, 
or we jostle with them in Fleet Street, 
and the Strand. We meet them at 
dinners, and see them eat good things, 
and hear them utter bad ones with 
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an equal alacrity. Their appearance, 


and converse, and occupation, are 
continually at variance with their fan- 
ciful or misanthropical poetry ; and 
we cannot judge them as the spirits 
of the mind, because we see them e- 
ternally as men of a good bodily sub- 
stance. If Mr Hazlitt had written as 
cleverly of the modern writers as of 
the olden ones,—who are become, and 
must ever remain to us, “ a faith and 
a religion,” we should have thought 
his Lectures heartless, poor, and me- 
chanical, and should have put no faith 
in his opinions. He has, however, 
tullen off where he ought to fall off; 
and we have therefore a right to trust 
to his voice when it is loud in praise, 
or when it ‘ cries havoc, and lets slip 
the dogs of war.” We have repeat- 
edly read these Lectures on the pocts 
of our country, and have found a fresh 
delight in every reperusal. We now 
come to the subject immediately be- 
tore us.— 

Mr Hazlitt is at this very time de- 
livering a course of lectures on the 
comic genius of England, and, for the 
sake of our readers, and we may say 
of ourselves, we have made a point 
of attending them, and we propose 
in this number and in our sucteeding 
ones, to give as full a review of them 
as the time and our limited means 
will admit. The lectures, which have 
as yet been delivered, are three in 
number ;—and of two of these we shall 
speak in the present article. The first 
isan introductory one on Wit and Hu- 
mour ; it is full of very sound obser- 
vation, and is more successful in its 
definitions, than works of a similar 
nature are generally found to be. 
Explanation is commonly a painful 
and serious business; and on the 
— of which this lecture treats, 
nothing could be worse than anything 
like severe and leborious disquisition ; 
wit suffers in description, and what 
can a lecture on wit be, but a de- 
scription of it? The great difficulty, 
therefore, attendant on the task, ap- 
pears to be that of keeping up the in- 
terest of the subject in the history 
and anatomy of it. Mr Hazlitt seems 
to us to have succeeded admir- 
ably in this, and to have told us what 
wit and humour are in a language 
very nearly allied to them; he has 
caught the spirit of his subject, in the 
course of talling upon it,——and be- 
gets an inspiration as he goes on. 
his is the true trick of wit ; wit 
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creates fresh objects out of its own 
creations ; it can start upon nothing,— 
and work that nothing up into a thing, 
“* huge as the leviathan ;” it can make 
a mountain of a mole hill,—and call 
spirits trom the vasty deep, and make 
them come when it calls. Wit can 
govern the ventages of ever so smal! 
a pipe,—give it -breath,—and make 
it discourse most eloquent music. 
It is indeed “ apprehensive, quick, 
foretive, full of nimble, fiery, and de- 
lectable shapes.” It is the dance and 
banquet of the mind; the tipsy joy 
and jollity of the imagination ;—the 
mad wag of the heart. Wit and hu- 
mour are like Don Quixote and 
Sancho,—and the world could as soon 
do without the one as the other. The 
very attempt at describing what is so 


instantaneous and imaginative,—of 


settling what so luxuriously revels 
and finely exists in evasion,—is of it- 
self enough to sober the mind, and 
mnake its efforts feeble, laboured, and 
inanimate. We should laugh at that 
man as a fool, even though he were a 
critic, who should think of chaining 
down and dissecting Ariel, and yet 
the task of securing and anatomizing 
wit is hardly a less idle endeavour. 
Mr Hazlitt seems to have felt the 
difficulties of his labour,—but he has 
set about mastering them in a way, 
which none but a man of real genius 
could discover ; he works his passage 
through this strait of Scylla and 
Charybdis with infinite skill and fa- 
cility. Dangers were about, and on 
the watch for him, but he seems pret- 
ty easily to have evaded them; he 
treats his subject admirably ; he at- 
tributes much to the effect of con- 
trast, and this is true. He says, 

“ The principle of contrast is, how- 
ever, the same in all the stages, in the 
simply laughable, the ludicrous, the 
ridiculous ; and the effect is only the 
more complete, the more durably 
and pointedly this principle ope- 
rates. 

He then proceeds’ to enumerate 
some of the objects, which, by their 
violence and contrariecty. furnish ex- 
amples in these different kinds. ‘This 
passage we think is very pleasant and 
ingenious. 

“ We laugh at absurdity,—we 
laugh at deformity. We laugh at a 
bottle-nose in a caricature ; at a stuf- 
fed figure of an alderman in a panto- 
mime ; and at the tale of Slankenber- 
gius. A giant standing by a dwarf, 
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makes a contemptible figure enough. 
Rosinante and Dapple are laughable 
trom contrast, as their masters, on the 
same principle, make two for a pair. 
We laugh at the dress of foreigners, 
and they at ours. Three chimney- 
swecpers meeting three Chinese in 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields,—ihey laughed 
at one another till they were ready to 
drop down. Country people laugh 
at a person because they never saw 
him before. Any one dressed in the 
height of the fashion, or quite out of 
it, is equally an object of ridicule. 
One chief source of the ludicrous is 
distress, with which we cannet sym- 
pathise,—from its absurdity or insig- 
nificance. Women laugh et their 
lovers. We laugh at a damned au- 
thor, in spite of our teeth, and though 
he may be our friend. ‘ There is 
something in the misfortunes of even 
eur best triends that pleases us.” We 
laugh at people on the top of a stage- 
coach, or in it, if they seem in great 
distress. It is hard to hinder chil- 
dren from laughing at a stammerer,— 
at a negro,—at a drunken man,—or 
even at a madman. We laugh at 
mischief. We laugh at what we do 
not believe. We say that an argu- 
ment or an assertion which is very ab- 
surd, is quite ludicrous. We laugh 
to shew our satisfiction with our- 
selves, or our contempt for those 
about us; or to conceal our envy 
or ignorance. We laugh at fools, 
and at those who pretend to be 
wise,—at extreme simplicity, awk- 
wardness, hypocrisy, and affectation. 
‘ They were talking of me,’ says 
Scrub, ‘ for they laughed consumedly.’ 
J.ord Foppington’s insensibility to ri- 
dicule and airs of ineffable self-con- 
ceit, are no less admirable ; and Jo- 
seph Surface’s cant maxinis of morali- 
iy, when once disarmed of their power 
to do hurt, become sufficiently ludi- 
crous. We laugh at that in others 
which is a scriows matter to ourselves : 
because our self-love is stronger than 
our sympathy,—sooner takes the a- 
larm, pa instantly turns our heedless 
mirth into gravity, which only en- 
hances the jest to others. Some one 
is generally sure to be the sufferer by 
a joke. What is sport in one, is 
death to another.” 

There is a sort of inveterate attach- 
ment to what is odd and opposite in 
high wrought wit or humour, that 
maintains a perverse propriety, and is 


the very perfection of all itskind. 
is only a determined passion for and 
attention to absurdity. Of this ¥ 
Hazlitt thus speaks—“* There jis 
nothing more powerfully humorous 
than what is called keeping in comic 
character, as we see in Sancho Panza 
and Don Quixote in a state of the 
finest preservation. The proverbial 


phlegm and the romantic gravity of 


these two celebrated personages, may 
be regarded as the height of this kind 
of excellence. ‘The decp feeling of 
character here strengthens the sense 
of the ludicrous. Keeping in comic 
character is consistency in absurdity ; 
a determined and laudable systematic 
attachment to the incongruous and sin- 
eular. The regularity completes the 
contradiction : for the number of in- 
stances deviating from the right linc, 
branching out in all directions, shews 
the inveteracy of the original bias to 
any extravagance or folly, the natural 
improbability, es it were, increasing 
every time with the multiplication of 
chai:ces for a return to common sense, 
and in the end mounting up to an in- 
credible and unaccountably ridiculous 
height, by secing our expectations as 
invariably baffled. The most curious 
problem of all is this truth of absurdi- 
ty to itself. That reason and good 
sense should be consistent, is not 
wonderful: but that caprice, and 
whim, and fantastical prejudice should 
be uniform and infallible in their re- 
sults, is the surprising thing. But 
while this accompanying characieristic 
clue to absurdity helps on the ridi- 
cule, it also sofiens and harmonizes 
its excesses; and the ludicrous is here 
biendec with a certain beauty and de- 
corum, from this very truth of habit 
and sentiment, or from the principle 
of similitude in dissimilitude. The 
devotion to nonsense and enthusiasm 
about trifles, is highly affecting as a 
inoral lesson. It is one of the strik- 
ing weaknesses and greatest happi- 
nesses of our nature.” 

Mr Hazlitt gives the following in- 
stances of comic character. We bring 
them forward because of the pleasant 
associations which they cannot fail to 
awaken in the reader’s mind. 

Malvolio’s punishment and appre- 
hensions are as comic from our know~- 
ing that they are not real, as Christo- 
pher Sly’s drunken transformation and 
short-lived dream of happiness is for 
the like reason. Parson Adams's fall 
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into the tub at the Squire’s, or his be- 
ing discovered in bed with Mrs Slip- 
slop, though pitiable, are laugh: ble 
accidents : or do we read with much 
gravity of the loss of his A%schylus, 
serious as it was to him at the time?” 

Who does not know Malvolio?— 
That smiling, pampered, cross-gar- 
tered, vain man! Are not his soli- 
loquies the finest egotisms in the 
world? Who could have faith in 
letters after his beguiling and allur- 
ing sheet of deeeit! He knew her 
O's and her A’s,—but he was a 
dreamer! His love was ideal, and his 
punishins nt was such. He was only 
s little more glaring in his conceits 
than ether lovers,—but he does not 
forsake the tribe, or throw aside a sin- 
gle absurdity or point by which that 
tribe is recognized. Women have 
led men into richer follies than those 
ot Malvolio; only has been their 
luck to escape his violent exposure. 
Parson Adams is the man of men: 
the first of men, end of pa ITSON » He 
128 all the perversity and folly of hu- 
manity, but he has ten times more 
than its common share of innocence 
and honesty. How simple he is, but 
then how affectionate! We knew a 
little boy who once porn that he 
had met this worthy curate in a street 
of Shrewsbury,—and_ nothing could 
do away this childish idea. ‘We cat 
readily imagine this to have occurred. 
He would not, perhaps, be met with at 
Combridge or Oxtord ; but he is as 
real as life can be. 

We give another defining passage 
on wit, which appears to get nearer 
the hull’s eye than what we have al- 
ready extracted. 

“Wit is, in fact, the eloquence of 
indifference or an ingenious and 
striking exposition of those evanescent 
and glancing impressions of things 
which affect us more from surprise or 
contrast to the train of our ordinary 
and literal preconceptions, than from 
any thing in the thing rs themselves, 
exciting our pecemeary sympathy or 
lasting hatred. The favourite, em- 
ployment of wit is to add littleness to 
ittleness, and heap contempt on in- 
significance, by al! the arts of petty 
and incessant warfare. Or if it ever 
affects to aggrandize and use the lan- 
guage of hy perbole, it is only to be- 
tray its derision by a fatal comparison, 
as in the mock heroic ; or if it treats 
of serious passion, it must do it so 
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as to lower the tone of intense and 
high wrought sentiment by the intro- 
duction of burlesque and familiar 
circumstance. 

There are some admirable illustra- 
tions of this definition given from 
Butler's Hudibras,—a poem which is 
so much an essence of wit, that to be 
properly relished, it can only be taken 
in quoiations. it is not possible to 

Hudibras through,—or a book 
of it at a time,— and not be perplexed 
with the excess of wit and sense. The 
line is sure to stagger us,—its fellow 
is as sure to repeat the blow before 

have in any way recovered, and 
the rhyme comes in at the end, and 
never tails in setiling the business. 
Hudibras is, perhaps, the happiest 
book of reference, for those who are 
fashioning an essay on wit, that can 
be fornd in the English language. 

We cannot dwell lomg ron this 
ture, though we have by no means 
said so much as we had at first in- 
tended, or exactly pointed out the 
passages which we had set down as 
worthy of notice: But our observa- 
tions on the remeining lectures would 
be unjustly curtailed, if we were to 
linger over the rst so long as we 
could wish. Some ingenious storics 
are told, which greatly enliven the 
descriptions. We ought, however, 
not to think of turning to the se cond 
lecture, without first giving the fol- 
lowing spirited passage on the differ- 
ence between wit and humour. 

*“1 ought, I believe, to have no- 
ticed before, in spexking of the dif- 
ference between wit and humour, that 
wit is often pretended absurdity, 
where the person overcis or exagge- 
rates a certa in character, with a. con- 
scious design io expose it, as if it were 
another person ; as whe n Mandrake, in 
the Twin Riv: als, s says, “© This gloss is 
too big, carry it away ; Ill dri nk out 
of the bottle.” On the ec trary, when 
sir Hugh Evans says, very innocently, 
‘ Od’s plessed, I will not be absence 
at the grace,’ though there is here 
a great deal of humour, there js no 
wit. Wit is, in fact, a voluntary ef- 
fort of the mind or exercisé of the in- 
vention, shewing the absurd and lu- 
dicrous consciously, whether in our- 
selves or another. Cross-readdings, 
where the blunders are designed, are 
wit, but if any one were to light upon 
them through ignorance or accident, 
it would be merely ludicrous. This 
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kind of wit of the humourist, where 
the person makes a butt of himself 
purposely, end with his eyes open, 
and exhibits his own absurdities or 
fuibies purposely in the most pointed 
and glaring lights, runs through the 
whole of the flagrant character of Fal- 
staff, and is, in truth, the principle on 
which it is founded. It is an irony 
directed against himself.” 

The second lecture is on the Comic 
Characters of Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson. Here Mr Hazlitt gets into 
his own element. The plays of Shake- 
speare secm, indeed, to be his natural 
home,—and his genius returns to it 
with that affectionate and unconstrain- 
ed delight, which a man fecls on step- 
ping over his own threshold, after 
the irksomeness and fatigue of travel 
through dull roads or a dreary coun- 
try. Mr Hazlitt starts, however, on 
this part of his subject with opinions, 
oh we cannot by any means assent 
to; and we will state, as well as we 
can, the reasons which lead us to dif- 
fer with one of whose judgment we 
in general think so highly. He deems 
the comedies of Shakespeare very in- 
ferior to his tragedies. There is little 
doubt, we think, but that Mr Hazlitt 
has been led into this belief from his 
almost idolatrous passion for the tra- 
gic works of Shakespeare :—a perfect 
love of which, like the perfect love for 
one woman, would exclude a passion- 
ate affection for every other object. 
He has wandered through the enthu- 
siastic raptures and fancies of Romeo, 
—the philosophical dallying and bit- 
ter melancholy of Hamlet,—the 
gloomy ambition, lonely fears, and 
brave death of Macbeth,—the east- 
ern pomp, pride, and circumstance 
of Othello, —the staggering passion of 
Lear,—till he can see nothing intense, 
nothing real, nothing exuberant, in 
any other works, as compaged with 
these. Shakespeare and Nature went 
hand in hand through all things,— 
and we should, therefore, infer, that 
he stood no chance of falling off in 
his comic creations. He has even in 
his tragie works introduced , 
of the most exquisite lightness and 
pleasantry, for he well knew that 
‘* the web of our lives is of a mingled 
yarn,”—that in the world of reality 
joy and sorrow take turns in being 
uv ost. He has joined passion 
with mirth, and revelry with euste- 
rity ;—end the world bears him out 


in the propriety. Sorrow with him 
every now and then relapses into a 
heedless and luxurious gaiety, and the 
bitterest severity suddenly dances off 
into the most light whimsicality and 
joyous folly ; and “ thus runs the 
world away.” It would be idle to 
say, that the height of the comic at all 
equals the height of the tragic,—but 
we do say, that Shakespeare has reuch- 
ed the heights of both. After speak- 
ing in most eloquent terms of the tra- 
gic plays, Mr Hazlitt thus proceeds : 
‘© Whereas I think, on the other 
hand, that in comedy, though his ta- 
lents there too were as wonderful as 
they were delightful, yet that there 
were some before him, others on a Je- 
vel with him, and many close behind 
him. I cannot help thinking, for in- 
stance, that Moliere was as great or a 
greater comic genius than Shake- 
speare, though assuredly I do not 
think that Racine was as great or a 
greater tragic genius. I think, that 
both Rabelais and Cervantes, the one 
in the power of ludicrous description, 
the other in the invention and perfect 
keeping of comic character, excelled 
Shakespeare, that is, they wou!d have 
been greater men, if they had had 
equal power with him over the strong- 
er pussions. For iny own reading, 
I like Vanburgh’s City Wives Conte- 
deracy as well, or (‘ not to speak it 
profunely’) better than the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and Congreve's 
Way of the World, as well as the Co- 
medy of Errors, or Love’s Labour 
Lost. But I cannot say that I know 
ot any tragedies in the world that 
make even a tolerable approach to 
Hamlet, or Lear, or Othello, or some 
others, either in the sum total of their 
effect, or in their complete distinct- 
ness from every thing else, by which 
they take not only entire, but undi- 
vided possession of the mind, ana 
form a class, a world by themselves, 
mingling with all our thoughts like a 
second being. Other tragedies t 
for more or less, are good, bad, or 1n- 
different, as they have more or less 
excellence, of a kind common to them 
with others ; but these stand alone by 
themselves, they have nothing common- 
ee in them ; they are a new power 
the imagination ; they tell for their 
whole amount ; they measure from the 
ground. There is not only nothing 
so good (in my judgment) as Hamlet, 
or Lear, or Othello, or Macbeth. 
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There is nothing, I believe, in the 
majestic Corneille equal to the stern 
pride of Coriolanus, or which gives 
such an idea of the crumbling in 
pieces of the Roman grandeur, “ like 
to an unsubstantial pageant faded,” 
as the Anthony and pe But to 
match the best serious comedies, such 
as Moliere’s Misanthrope and his Tar- 
tuffe, we must go to Shakespcare’s 
tragic characters, the Timon of A- 
thens or honest Iago, where we shall 
more than succeed. He put his 
strength into his tragedies, and play- 
ed with comedy. He was greatest in 
what was greatest, and his forte was 
not trifling, according to the opinion 
here combated, even though he might 
do that as well as any body else, un- 
less he could do it better than any 
body else.” 

This is all cleverly done; but in 
the support of what we hold to be an 
erring opinion. It is carried a great 
deal tuo far. It would be folly to 
dissent for an instant from one word 
that is said in praise of the tragedies, 
for they are a race of passionate ‘Titans 
against whom it were madness to re- 
bel. They tyrannize over the heart, 
and hold all the feelings in a severe 
bondage. The sublimities of Shake- 
speare reach to heaven,—and awe the 
imagination into a dreaming imbecili- 
ty. The pathos of his tragic charac- 
ters is of the sweetest and the deep- 
est kind,—and it is made doubly sweet 
by the melodious poetry which clings 
like air around it. It is music,—and 
music ina dream. Into the heart it 
floats,——melting every feeling in its 
course, and leaving a bewitching me- 
lody through all its progress, never 
after to pass away! There are the 
same degrees of greatness, however, 
though of a different nature, in the 
comedies of Shakespeare; and it is 
not becanse we adore the tragic powers 
of great *heart-master that we 
should utterly forsake or cry down 
the comic ones. ‘l'o our notion, Shake- 
speare, in his comedies, is worth a 
world of Cervantes’ and Congrevcs. 
The whole set of plays is a harmony 
of iwminity; and to reject any por- 
tion of them, is bui to betray a dis- 
position to make things out of tune 
and harsh. It would be a difficult 
task to point out where the line is 
drawn between the tragedies.and co- 
medies ; they run into each other with 
matchless swectness ; are involved~ 
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blended,—married, each to the other, 
The romantic wanders into the comic, 
and scatters its favours far and near. 
The ludicrous ventures in amongst 
the stern and the awful, and “ holds 
its own.” Some of the comic charac- 
ters in the tragedies almost share ho- 
nours with the serious heroes of the 
pon and are quite “as much fol 
owed.” Mercutio is a most pleasant 
fellow ; and if he did not die so soon, 
we are not sure that he might not 
have ‘* cut into little stars,’ better 
than Romeo himsclf. Certain it is, 
that Romeo makes no great figure till 
after the death of Mercutio. The 
grave-diggers’ scene in Hamlet might 
be pointed out as an illustration of all 
the plays; in it, mirth and sorrow,— 
and pain,—philosophy and 
rugged cunning, unite, blend, and 
make indeed a goodly piece of work 
of it. Itis a short tragi-comedy,— 
as life is! After the protracted me- 
ditation on human fate, and the bitter 
invectives against the events of the 
world, uttered, and lingered over by 
young Prince Hamlet, this work of 
grave-digging comes in as a good com- 
ment ; and the pleasantries of the two 
labourers take off the intensity of the 
thought. The grave-digger turns up 
the fresh eart!:,. and throws down a 
skull and a joke at the same moment. 
He seems to be occupied in a sort of 
human gurdening ; and takes delight 
in his occupation. He sings at grave 
making. The fool in Lear eases the 
passion into our hearts. He makes 
inerry with anguish ; but he now and 
then jogs the band that holds the 
knife. All his jests are bitter things 
well wrapt up. If the fool were not 
by, Lear would destroy himself under 
the first bewildering blows of fate. 
He would resort to death to do him 
justice, and relieve his naked helpless- 
ness. He would plunge out of his 
troubles,—away from his pelican 
daughters, into death ;—a regal sui- 
cide! But the fool is by, to distort 
events, and make a mock of anguish ; 
and he humanely eases the passionate 
fury and agony of the old man inte 
madness! Richard the. Third is a 
wit; which is not the common cha- 
racter of kings. ‘Twelfth Night, 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream, As 
You Like It, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Much ado about Nothing, 
which are all professed comedies, are 
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ture. ‘They are full of a romantic 
pleasure which fairly intoxicates the 
spirits. They make the heart drunk 
with full and fast cups of wit and 
fancies. Shakespeare administers to 
usasquickly, andovercomes our senses 
as hastily, as Iago passes the replen- 
ished cups to Cassio, plunging him 
into inebricty. The two parts of 
Henry the Fourth, Henry the Fifth, 
Cymbeline, The Tempest, which are 
called plays, ate the links which unite 
the tragedy and comedy of Shake- 
speare. ‘Thcy are perfect in their 
kind : the comic genius, perhaps, pre- 
dominates. What we would shew 
from this slight review of some of the 
characters, and some of the plays of 
Shakespeare, is, that the comic is in 
the same degree of excellence as the 
tragic ;---that the latter catnot well 
be severed from the former 3---that 
they are so completely two for a pair, 
that it would be as ridiculous for a 
man to have a favourite leg, or a lady 
to pet and spoil one of her eyes, as for 
the reader to adopt the tragic and re- 
ject the comic, or take the comic and 
torsake the tragic. They must be 
loved together, by any one who can 
love either of them. They are unit- 
ed, and no man may put ek asun- 
der. 

But, “ we have staid too long” 
from the lecture. ‘To return,—Mr 
Hazlitt is very happy in his remarks 
on Shallow and Silence. 

“‘In point of understanding and 
attainments Shallow sinks low enough ; 
and yet his cousin Silence is a foil to 
him; he is the shadow of a shade, 
glimmers on the very verge of down- 
right imbecility, and totters on the 
brink of nothing. ‘ He has been wer- 
ry twice and once ere now,’ and is 
hardly persuaded to break his silence 
ina song. Shallow ‘ has heard the 
chimes at midnight,’ and roared out 
glees and catches at taverns and inns 
of court when he was young. So at 
least he tells his cousin Silence, and 
Falstaff encourages the loftiness of 
his pretensions. Shallow would be 
thought a great man among his de- 
pendents and followers : Silence is 
nobody—not even in his own opinion: 
om he sits in the orchard, and eats 

is carraways and pippins among the 
rest. 

This is delightfal,—written in the 
very spirit of the Elizabethan age,— 
true. Shallow and Silence 


seem, indeed, to be at the very lag end 
of human nature. Beyond them all 
is nothing ; Shallow is but the echo 
of a man: Silence is not even that. 
The only person in all the plays of 
Shakespeare that nearly approaches to 
the nonentity of Silence is Goodman 
Dull in Love’s Labour Lost. Dull 
is however conversational, which Si- 
lence is not,—but the Dulls were 
ever so. How pleasant is that address 
to him at the end of a long conversa 
tion of various parties! ‘* Via, Good- 
man Dull, thou hast spoken no word 
all this while.”-—‘* No, Sir, nor un- 
derstood none neither.” What a fine 
and utter emptiness! What a rich 
indifference to everything. Mr Haz- 
litt thinks that the comedies of Shake- 
speare are not rich enough in the fol- 
lies and fashions, and intrigues of ar- 
tificial life. “ I think,” he says, “* that 
comedy does not find its richest har- 
vest till individual infirmities have 
passed into general manners ; and it 
is the example of courts chiefly that 
stamps folly with credit and currency, 
or glosses over vice with meretricious 
lustre.” This, perhaps, may be true,— 
but the poet makes it up from the 
ample stores of nature. ‘The follow- 
ing passage in farther support of this 
is exceedingly happy and ingenious. 
*€ We find that the scenes of Shake- 
speare’s comedies are mostly laid in 
the country, or are transferable there 
at pleasure: the genteel comedy ex- 
ists only in towns and crowds of bor- 
rowed characters, who copy others as 
the satirist copies them, and who are 
only seen to be despised. ‘ All be- 
yond Hyde Park is a desart to it. 
While there the pastoral and poetic 
comedy beginsto vegetate and flourish, 
unpruned, idle, and fantastic with im- 
punity. It is hard to ‘ lay waste a 
country gentleman’ in a state of na- 
ture, whose humility may have run 
a little wild or to seed, or to Tay vio- 
lent hands on a young booby squire, 
my lady’s eldest son and heir, whose 
absurdities have not yet arrived at 
years of discretion: but my Lord 
Foppington, who is ‘ the prince 
coxcombs,’ and ‘ proud of being at 
the head of so prevailing a party, de- 


speaks of Fal- 


serves his fate.” 


Mr Hazlitt always 


staff with delight,—-as he deserves 
to be spoken of. He is truly the 
ection of all comie imvention ; 
carries with him a bodily, capacious 
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enough for his humour, and his sack ; 
he hungers after a capon and a quib- 
ble,—and devours every absurdity 
and delicacy that comes in his way. 
Old, unwieldy, and profane,—he is 
sprightly of temper, and alert of mind ; 
he rolls after all sorts of jesting,—even 
if it can only be found in a robbery 
or a brothel. ‘There isa kind of glut- 
tony in his humour,—but at the same 
time, the utmost joyousness in his 
gluttony. His own body is the pil- 
low for his own wit and humour, and 
for the wit and humour of every one 
else ; all mention of him is the pro- 
vocation of humour, and his memory 
is mirth itself; his tavern-bill is an 
excellent joke, from the mere recollec- 
tion of the huge sleeper from whom 
it is purloined. There is a voracious- 
ness in all he says or does ; a full-fed, 
huge humour, in every wordand action. 
‘« There is a fury in that gut,” Schle- 
gel, the German Lecturer, has weK ob- 
served, that Falstaff has a whole court 
of amusing caricatures about him, 
who inake their appearance by turns, 
without ever throwing him into the 
shade. Mr Hazlitt has an excellent 
essay on this glorious personage in his 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays,” 
and he has done him justice in these 
lectures. 

After some clever and acute obser- 
vations on others of the comic charac- 
ters of Shakespeare, Mr Hazlitt passes 
to a review of the powers of Ben 
Jonson. We agree with our lec- 
turer in not thinking of old Ben so 
highly as certain verbal and editorial 
critics would have us. The world 
knows very little about him, though 
they cherish his name. He is so ex- 
tremely scholastic,—so hard and crude, 
—so laboured and set,—that we are 
almost content to take his merits upon 
hearsay, and grant his fame by right 
of custom. ‘There is great power in 
him ; but itis power produced ‘ at 
the sweat and labour of his brain.” 
All is. ‘‘eforced wp-hill work.” He 
reins hisshumour in,—and rides it 
with ‘noble mastery ; but he surprises 
more with its formal pride and re- 
strained courage,—and with its glit- 
tering housing and embossed: tra 
pings,—than with its free and unhid- 
dén, and simple beauty. It isa dan- 
gerous thing to say a word against the 
acknowledged heirs of fame,—but it 
is most cowardly to overlaud them, 


er to eulogize them-for virtues which 
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they do not possess. Great poets and 
men of a rapturous imagination do 
not read, or do not doat upon Ben 
Jonson. Collegians, and learned men, 
and critics, are his readers and sup- 
pees ‘There is a controversy about 

im, and on this his fame greatly 
exists. He feeds commentators,— 
and they in return *f nod to him and 
do him courtesy.” Many passages in 
his plays are exceedingly splendid,— 
but their beauties are built up at 
great cost and difficulty. They are 
piled on each other with the utmost 
caution and exactness. His ideas are 
enriched by repetition,—and his fans 
cies come in clusters, or not at all. 
Mr Hazlitt well contrasts him with 
Shakespeare. 

‘** Ben Jonson is a great borrower 
from the works of others, and a pla- 
giarist even from nature; so little 
treedom is there in his imitations of 
her, and he appears to receive her 
bounty like an alins. His works read 
like translations, from a certain cramp 
manner and want of adaptation. 
Shakespeare, even when he takes whole 
passages trom books, does it with that 
spirit, felicity, and mastery over his 
Subject, that instantly makes them 
his own, and shews more indepen- 
dence of mind and original thinking 
in what he plunders without scruple, 
than Ben Jonson often did in his 
most studied passages, forced from the 
sweat and labour of his brain. His- 
style is as dry, as literal, and meagre, 
as Shakespeare’s is exuberant, liberal, 
and unrestrained. ‘The one labours 
hard, lashes himself up, and produces 
little pleasure with all his fidelity and 
tenaciousness of purpose: the other, 
without putting himself to any trouble 
or thinking about his success, per- 
forms wonders,— 


‘¢ Does mad and fantastic execution, 

Engaging and redeeming of himself, 

With such a careless force, and foroeless 
cunning, 

As if that luck in very spite of cunning, 

Bade him win all.” 

Mr Hazlitt well remarks that “‘ each 
of his characters has a particular eue, 
a professional badge which he wears 
and is known by, and by nothing 
else.” ‘There is, mdeed, a mark set 
upon them, and the author dreads its 
being effaced, lest they should not af- 
terwards be recognized. He staris one 
character with one peculiarity,—and 
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they travel through the play as “‘ one With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and 


flesh,” to the conclusion. Some of 
the smaller poems of Ben Jonson are 
very beautiful, and of exquisite work- 


-manship. They are little classical 


— and magnificently set. It is 
ut justice to give one. 


HER TRIUMPH. 


** See the chariot at hand here of love, 
Wherein my lady rideth ! 
Each: that draws is a swan or a dove, 
And well the car Love guideth. 
As she goes, all hearts do duty 
Unto her beauty ; 
And enamoured, do wish, so they might 
But enjoy such a sight, 
That they still were to run by her side, 
Through swords, through seas, whither 
she would ride. 


Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that Love’s world compriseth ! 
Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As Love's star when it riseth ! 
Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 
Than words that sooth her! 
And from her arched brows, such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face, 
As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gain, all the good of the elements 
stiife. 


Have you seen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touched it ? 
Have you mark’d but the fall of the snow, 
Before the soil hath smutched it ? 
Have you felt the wool of the bever 
Or swan’s down ever ? 
Or have smelt of the bud o’ the briar ? 
Or the nard in the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 
O so white! Oso soft ! O sosweet is she !” 


Mr Hazlitt concludes his second 
lecture with some very intelligent and 
just criticism on the Silent Woman, 
The Fox or Volpone, Every Man in 
his Humour, and the Alchymist. 
The character of Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon is in truth one of the best that 
Ben Jonson has drawn. His inordi- 
nate appetite for wordiness well suits 
his voracious love of sumptuous food 
and store of money. Image after 
image comes trooping forth in long 
and splendid array ; and the language 
is withal of a very costly quality. We 
cannot refrain from quoting one of his 
speeches, which, for pomp and gor 
om effect, has never been surpas- 


-——My meat shall all come in, in Indian 
shells, 


Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 


rubies ; 

The er of carps, dormice, and camel's 
neels, 

Boil’d i’the spirit of sol, and dissoly’d in 
pearl, 

(Apicius diet "gainst the epilepsy.) 

And I will eat these broths with spoons of 
amber, 

Headed with diamant and carbuncle. 

My footboy shall eat pheasants, calver'd 
salmons, 

ee godwits, lampreys; I myself will 

ve 

The beards of barbels serv’d :—instead of 
salads, 

Oil’d mushrooms; and the swelling unc- 
tious paps 

Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 

Drest with an exquisite and poignant 
sauce ; 

For which I'll say unto my cook, ¢ There's 
gold, 

Go forth, and be a knight.’ ” 


It is hard to descend to simple 
Ripe after all this exquisite ornament. 

Vords tell for jewels :—and the whole 
passage glitters, like a Dowager's sto- 
macher on a birth-day. 


CONDITION OF POOR IMPRISONED 
DEBTORS. 


We take blame to ourselves for 
not giving an earlier and more par- 
ticular attention to the subject of this 
article ; and we confess that we were 
ignorant of the extent of the suffer- 
ings of many unhappy individuals, 
until we very recently saw some print- 
ed annual reports of an Edinburgh 
Association for Relief of Destitute Im- 
prisoned Debtors. This society, 1 
seems, has existed for five years ; and 
we observe from the fourth annual 
report, that in four years 149 persons 
had been liberated from jail. We hope 
that we shall soon see a fifth report, 
which, from the late distresses of the 
labouring classes, cannot fail to be in- 
teresting. The society makes it 4 
rule fo pay ne debts, nor part of any 
debt ; they assist none who have be- 
haved fraudulently ; or who are 
willing to pay after their liberation, 
the debts for which they were 1™- 
prisoned as far as their wages and 
earnings willallow. Inquiry is made 
in every case, with respect to the 
manner in which the debt was con- 
tracted, and if the conduct of the 
debtor do not bear investigation, he 
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receives no assistance. The aid given 
too, it is said, is always small, so that 
the party concerned may fee! the con- 
sequences of contracting debt. The 
relief given is twofold. If the prison- 
er be entirely destitute, and unable 
by himself, or his friends, to procure 
the necessaries of lite, some daily al- 
lowance is made for his support ; and 
if the creditor refuse to liberate him, 
which does not very often happen, 
the society advance the expence of 
obtaining tor him the benefit of the 
Act of Grace, that is, of compelling 
the creditor either to aliment his pri- 
soner, or allow him to get out of jail. 
And it should be mentioned, that 
liberation from prison in this manner 
does not liberate the party from his 
obligation to pay the debt; that re- 
mains, and ifa change of circumstan- 
ces take place, or if such time elapse 
as affords a fair presumption of a 
change of circumstances, the law per- 
mits a second incarceration. Most of 
the persons liberated by this society 
from the jails of Edinburgh and Ca- 
nongate were heads of families, con- 
sisting often of six, seven, eight, or 
nine persons ; many of them, to use 
the language of one of the Reports, 
** were old and intirm, and all ot them 
suffering the worstiniseries ot poverty,” 
But we shall give a more minute detail 
of cases and circumstances as soon as 
we shail be able to procure a complete 
set of the Reports. Even at present, 
however, we cannot help regretting, 
that our law should allow imprison- 
ment tor the very smallest pecuniary 
sums. To throw a labouring man in- 
to prison, is to deprive him entirely 
of the means of paying his debts ; and 
the too common result is, that his mo- 
rals are as much injured by his im- 
prisonment as his circumstances. It 
would be better for the poor that they 
found it more difficult to obtain cre- 
dit, and for creditors that they were 
deprived of the power of imprisoning 
tor any debt under L. 5; but it the 
law still permit such imprisonments, 
it seems ebsolutely necessary, im point 
of humanity, to lessen the time cou- 
sumed, and the expence necessary in 
obtaining the benefit of the Act of 
Grace. The party may here, as in 
other eases, when unable to carry on 
legal proceedings, obtain the bencfit 
of the poor’s roll; but why should he 
be put to the trouble of getting certi- 
ficates, and going through so many 
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forms, besides being subjected to de- 
lay, which is worse than trouble, 
when, in every case of this kind, he 
must swear that he is unable to supe 
pert himself in jai? It should 

eld in all applications for the Act of 
Grace, that the applicant és already on 
the r’s roll; and we can hardl 
doubt that the Court of Session, which 
has assumed much higher powers, 
would, if its attention were directed to 
this matter, pass an act of sederunt, 
declaring that all applicants under the 
Act ot Grace shall be considered as 
paupers. This would be doing a 
great deal, and we do not see why the 
same authority might not greatly 
shorten the time allowed for lodging 
aliment after notice to the creditor, 
especially when the parties both reside 
in the same town. These are sug- 
gestions in favour of a most helpless 
and miserable class of sufferers, and 
we trust that something will soon be 
done in their behalf. The subject, 
indeed, was taken notice of in the last 
session of Parliament by Kirkman 
Finlay, Esq.; and that gentleman 
will not, we hope, forget to prosecute 
his benevolent purpose in the next 
session of the legislature. 

In the meantime, we subjoin the 
Regulations of the Edinburgh Asso- 
ciation. 

REGULATIONS. 

I.—Every person who contributes jive 
shillings annually, shall be a member of 
the Society, which shall be called * The 
Association for Relief of Destitute impri- 
soned Debtors.’ 

Il.—Every person contributing /wo 
guineas shall be a member of the associa- 
tion for life, and be relieved of al! annual 
payments. 

Iif.—The association shall in no case 
pay all or any part of a debt. 

LV.—The great object of the association 
shall be to procure the liberat‘on of un- 
fortunate, but not fraudulent, debtors from 
jail, by application to the incarcerating 
creditors, or the relations of the debwrs ; 
and by defraying the expence of applica- 
tions for the benefit of the act of grace. 

V.—In particular cases, some pecuni- 
ary aid may be given to the incdrcerated 
debtor, or is family; but this not to be 
done beyond,a very limited extent. without 
the most minute inquiry respecting the 
fairness of the debtor's co; duct; since, if 
this sort of relief were afforded indiscrimi- 
nately, it might tend to make the labour- 
ing classes less provident, and more regard- 
less of the ultimate diligence of the law. 

Vi.——For the same reasons, no debtor 
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vill be assisted in obtaining his liberation a 
sccond time, unless he can shew, in the 
clearest manner, that this incarceration has 
been occasioned by unavoidable misfor- 
tune. 

VIt.—The form of a letter from an in- 
carcerated debtor, craving relief from the 
society, shall be printed, and copies of it 
left at the different jails. Each applicant 
shall fill up, in these forme, 

i.—His or her name, trade, or profes- 
sion, place of residence, and family. 

2.—Date of imprisonment. 

3.—!mprisoning creditor's name, trade 
or profession, and place of residence. 

4.._Amount of debt for which mmprison- 
ed; how long due, and a statement of the 
kind of value got from the creditor, such 
as money, goods, groceries, or spirits, &c. 

5.—His connexion, if any, with any cor- 
poration, public body, or society. 

6.--The names and places of residence 
of two respectable householders, who can 
certify that the applicant is sober and ho- 
nest. 

VIIL—No relief shall be given till a 
letter has been filled up in the foregoing 
manner; whether the case has been discover- 
ed by the association, or brought under 
their notice by the debtor’s application. 

iX.—The incarcerating creditor shall, 
if necessary, be applied to for his account 
of the case, personally or by letter; and he 
shall be requested to state whether the debt 
was contracted in the ordinary course of 
business, or On specious pretences. 

X.—No person shall receive relief who 
attempts to impose upon the association. 

Xi.—tThe acting office-bearers shall al- 
ways be selected from those who are or 
have been in business. 

Xii.—There may be extraordinary or 
honorary office-bearers and members. 

XI11.—The oftice-bearers shall be elect- 
ed annually, and general meetings of the 
members in Edinburgh shall be held quar- 
terly. 

X1LV.—Any one of the acting office- 
bearers shall have power to afford relief to 
the extent of 5s. on minuting the facts in a 
memorandum book ; when the relief to be 
afforded exceeds 5s., two of the acting office- 
bearers must concur in the measure. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ITALIAN, 
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_ Now see the fair returning Spring 


Her biooming mien again display, 
And genue zephyrs wanton gay, 
O’er every little plant and flower ! 
‘The tees are clothed in leaves once more, 
And tiowerets fair adorn the plain ; 
my, wouted peace of mind 
Shall never, Oly! ne’er, return again. 


As Phebus with enlivening beam 
Now quick dissolves the winter snows, 
And "mid his genial radiance glows, 
In garb of green each lofty hill; 
The margin of the little rill, 
That murmurs o’er its pebbled way, 
Cheer’d by the new-born moisture, blooms 
In freshening verdure, smiling gay. 


The rugged oak that long hath stood 
On Alpine summits bleak and bare, 
Now from his rude and tangled hair 

Shakes off the slowly-melting snow.— 

And bloom upon the vales below 
A thousand little flowerets fair, 

That still in safety have escaped 
The ruin of the wasteful share. 

Now to her dear and ancient haunts, 
Across the sea from Nilus’ shore, 
The swallow gay returns once more, 

And wings her way to vernal skies ; 

But as with eager haste she flies, 

She dreams not of the lurking snare, 

Till in the cruel hunter’s net, 

Is rudely torn her plumage fair. 


The love-sick shepherdess repairs, 
(While joy again gleams o’er her face,} 
In her accustomed fount to gaze; 

And re-adjust her flowing lecks. 

Now o’er the mead may roam the flocks, 
The fisher may forsake the shore, 

And, from his place of winter rest, 

The pilgrim venture forth once more. 


The sailor too, whose little bark 
Was on the boisterous billows tossed, 
And wrecked upon his native coast, 
The plaything of the treacherous sea, 
Now gazes on it joyfully, 
And fearless will his anchor weigh, 
And soon forget, "mid dangers new, 
The horrors of that dreadiul day. 


And wilt thou still, Oh! cruel fair, 
Behold my wound with careless eye ? 
Regardless wilt thou let nie die, 

Nor think that wound was given by thee * 

Ah! could I once, escaping free, 

Unloose the chains by which 1’m bound, 

No more "mid dangers such as these 
My heedless footsteps should be found. | 


With thy beloved and beauteous name, 
With verdant laurel circled round, 
How oft I’ve made my lyre resound, 

Striking upon its chords of gold ; 

But if thy bosom still be cold, 

Oh ! may my pride again return, 

And teach me boldly to aven 
The injuries this heart borne. 


Ah! no, ah ! my love forgive 
These words my tongue alone repéats, 
Alas! these vain and idle threats 

But tell---this bosom loves thee still: 

Then love me; hate me, if you will; 
But oh! believe, whate’er thou art, 


_Or cruel or compassionate, 


Thou'rt still the soul that sways this 
heart. | H 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Florence Macarthy: An Irish Tale. 
By Lady Morcan. 4 Vols. Lon- 
don, 181s. 


Ir may be said, perhaps of any 
work, but more particularly of this, 
that the critigue upon it may be any 
thing that the reviewer pleases. What 
we mean to say is, that a review of 
Florence Macarthy may, with some 
plausibility, be severe, favourable, or 
neutral, according to the predisposi- 
tion of the writer. There is enough 
of matter here, either for praise or 
blame ;—although, without sacrific- 
ing candour io gallantry, it certainly 
cal’s oftener for our applause than our 
censure. It is the best of Lady Mor- 
gan’s productions ; and this, we are 
aware, may be said without certify- 
ing that this is a very superior work, 
Aftcr reading a page or two, we felt 
inclined to dispose of it by remarking, 
that the refiections in it were more 
numerous than valuable; that the 
fair authoress thought more of her- 
self, and of her own previous observa- 
tions and conceptions, than of writing 
a good book or gratifying her readers; 
that she said a few good things among 
many absurd ones; and that every- 
thing she touched was overcharged ; 
but having read on, rather from a 
sense of duty, as we intended to say 
something of what she had done, than 
from a feeling of pleasure; we soon 
found ourselves excited to proceed 
more from a feeling of pleasure than a 
sense ti fe and we run through the 
three last volumes {rom being interested 
in them, and pleased with them, without 
once adverting to the critical purpose 
which induced us to sit down to them. 
The book is. of little value, indeed, 
that wants the power of producing 
such an abstraction ; and it is proba- 
bly impossible for a critic to be just 
and candid, who cannot forget his of- 

ce while he reads. That criticism 
is likely to be the fairest, which is 
grounded on impressions left or re- 
called, after a free and unbiassed per- 
usel of the work which is to be com- 
mented upon. Before sitting down, 
therefore, we should divest ourselves 
of all prepossessions, and surrender 


our minds for the time entirely to the 
author of the publication. We en- 
deavoured to do this in the present 
instance ; but whether we have sue- 
ceeded it is not for us to determine. 
The impression made on our minds 
at the outset, we have said, was un- 
favourable. The conceits, the affee- 
tation, and the many singular and in- 
accurate phrases of the author, had 
almost produced disgust before the 
story acquired an interest; but we 
became persuaded in the end, that the 
fair writer really possessed considera- 
ble talents ; that she had some share 
both of wit and humour; that she 
was by no means limited in her in- 
formation ; and that she added to all 
her other qualifications a large por- 
ion of enthusiasm, especially in fa- 
vour of the country and people of 
Ireland. It is this enthusiasm, gene- 
rally amiable, sometimes exalted, thet 
forms the great charm of her work: 
it pervades the whole; and by its 
elevation, frequently covers that am- 
bition to say fine things, and muke 
more of most circumstances and events 
than can fairly be made of them, 
which, notwithstanding her vivacity 
and intelligence, spoils the greater 
part of every one of her earlier 
works. We do not say, however, 
that no straining is visible in the pre- 
sent work. That propensity may be 
discovered often enough without call- 
ing in the aid of ill-nature ; and a se- 
vere critic might here point out in- 
stances of all Lady Morgan’s former 
imperfections. But we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that the prevailing tone of 
this work is better sustained, and that 
she has presented us with charecters 
more worthy of being preserved, than 
what are to be found in any of her 
earlier productions. Faultless she 
cannot yet be said to be, but she is 
now much better thin what would be 
indicated by the word ‘tolerable. In 
her dialogues she is generally »spirit- 
ed, sometimes felicitous ; in her de- 
scriptions, though frequently over- 
charged, sometimes faithful, eloquent, 
and interesting. “Her fancy is active; 
her reading and observation exten- 
sive; her judgment always acute, 
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though not uniformly just. But be- 
yond all, she is characterized in this 
work by a love for Ireland, and a ha- 
tred of oppression, which have both 
become passions ; and yet even when 
these, as well as her resentment a- 
gainst the Quarterly Reviewers, are 
excited, it is extremely creditable to 
her, that she has not allowed them to 
overcome her judgment. The lan- 
guage which she puts into the mouth 
of her heroine may be applied to her- 
self. Fiorence Macarthy is made to 
say, “I am, by divine indignation, 
a sort of an author, un maniére d’es- 


- prit. With Ireland in my heart, and 


epitomizing something of her humour 
and her sufferings in my own charac- 
ter and story, I do trade upon the 
materials she furnishes me.” Yet, in 
managing her resentment, Lady Mor- 
gan has evinced no small share of in- 
tellectual power. She appears, un- 
questionably, to considerable advan- 
tage in characterizing and retaliating 
upon a malignant reviewer. Some- 
what of vanity, it is true, may now 
and then display itself; but as it takes 
no very offensive shape, it may be for- 
given in a female author. 

The story may be told in a few 
words. A certain Marquis of Dunore 
is dissipated and embarrassed: He 
has a brother still more unprincipled 
than himself’; and seeing that he may 
raise money on his estates if he can 

et rid of an only son, not yet a strip- 
ing, he listens to a tale fabricated 
by the brother, of his own son hay- 
ing been stolen while at nurse, and 
the nurse’s having been imposed 
upon him as his own. Some co- 
lour is given to this imposture by 
means of false evidence got up by one 
Crawley, an attorney ; and through 
the agency of this wretch, the boy, 
who is said to have been drowned, is 
sent off and sold for a slave in South 
America. By his virtues and useful 
talents he is not only emancipated, 
but made the heir of his owner, He 
takes part in the earliest struggles for 
independence ; distinguishes himself 
above all competitors; obtains the 
rank of General under the name of 
Fitzwalter, and is known over all 
that continent by the title of The Li- 
berator, In one of the niany con- 


flicts in. which he was ed, his 
life was saved by a Colonel Macarthy, 
another, Irish That soldier 


had an only daughter,and on bis 
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death-bed he recommended her to the 

protection of Fitzwalter, who, to set 

at ease the mind of his dying friend, 

orders the ceremony of marrige with 

this lady to be instantly pertorm. 

ed. Before it is finished, however, 

the place where they are is assailed 

by the Spaniards ; the bridegroom is 
obliged to fly to the field of battle; 

the bride to a convent; and the vi- 

cissitudes of war prevent them from 
ever meeting again in America. Ge. 
neral Fitzwalter could never discover 
his betrothed wife; and his wife, 

FLorence Macarrny, the heroine, 

fancying herself deserted, returns to 

Ireland, supports, by her talents as 
an author, her aged grandfather, the 

Earl of Clancare, in prison, and after 

his death, makes good her own right 

to the title of Countess. It is, how- 

ever, a barren title, having no appen- 

dage remaining beyond the ruins of 
the tamily castle, and a small spot of 
~_ surrounding it. The rest had 

en mortgaged, forfeited, and pillag- 

ed, a considerable part of it having, 

by fraud and sinister management, 

= into the hands of attorney Craw- 

ey. 

This person is a prominent charac- 
ter. ‘To the rich o was cringing, 
fawning, sly, and useful. To the poor 
overbearing, hard, and oppressive. 
No spark of generosity ever warmed 
his bosom. He was insensible to all 
motives, but those which promised te 
add to his wealth and consequence. 
By flattering the passions and preju- 
dices of the noble and powerful, by 
doing all the dirty work for them 
which no other would pertorm, he 
ney the confidence of those above 

im. He was made, therefore, a9 
other attornies have been made before 
him, clerk to the Assizes, factor of 
agent on the estates of absentees, and: 
lastly, @ justice of the peace. As jus 
tices, the gentry and nobility owed 
the discharge of many duties to the 

; but of this trouble they were 


‘glad to be relieved by such a reptile 


as Crawley. ‘To them he seemed 
anxious and active ; but he converted 
all that should have been, and would 
have been protecting duties, in their 
hands, into oppressions. But as he 
was ready to get up a loyalplot, when- 
ever it was necessary, and by suborti- 
ation and bribery, to dispose of any ob- 
noxious individual, he was uniformly 
protected against all consequences, 
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however illegal or oppressive might 
be his conduct. And thus, by circum- 
venting and defrauding his employers 
and friends, on the one hand, and 
ip the poor, on the other, he 

ad amassed great wealth, and be- 
come formidable even to some of those 
who had raised him. In short, this 
Crawley is an excellent specimen of 
all that is low, mean, vile, corrupt, 
mischievous, and disgusting in human 
nature ; of all that can be compress- 
ed into the character of a successful 
pettifogging attorney ; a character 
which Satan himself must despise, 
hate, and punish, if degrees of pu- 
nishment exist in another world, with 
the most racking pains, and most cruel 
torments. 

This crawling and loathsome attor- 
ney had gathered much spoil from the 
Dunore, as well as the Clancare estates. 
Our hero’s father, the Marquis of 
Dunore, and his brother, both died 
within a few years after consign- 
ing him to slavery. The title was 
then usurped by his unele’s eldest 
son, who was soon afterwards confined 
ina mad-house. The younger bro- 
ther of the Marquis, Lord Adelm 
Fitzadelm, a character somewhat akin 
io Lord Byron,—was a misanthropic, 
reading, thinking, eccentric wanderer. 
His mother, the Marchioness, flatter- 
ed by ministers, gave them all her 
boroughs, and employed all her influ- 
ence in their support. The Irish 
estates had been long left in the hands 
of Crawley ; but an opposition mem- 
ber having started for the county in 
which they lay, the Marchioness had 
been prevailed with to put her son Lord 
Adelm in nomination on the ministerial 
side; and, to promote his election, she 

id her first visit to the Emerald 

sle. To this affair, however, there 
was a countersplot. Old Crawley had 
a son, Counsellor Crawley, who, as he 
had put up any legal talents he had to 
sale, Wished also to have the power of 
selling a vote in Parliament. ‘The 
Urawley plan, therefore, was to keep 
the Marchioness a prisoner in her own 
house, by stories of murders, assassi- 
nations, insurrections, and secure 
the election to Counsellor Con. This 
worthy son of a worthy father was 
also something of a poet and reviewer, 
and his talents in both capacities were 
prostituted to the aa of — and 
party p € was supple, un- 
vindictive ; and, like a true 
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knave, his hatred of virtue in general, 
but especially of honesty, and an inde- 
pendent upright spirit, was invincible, 
But eur author may here speak for 
herself. 

“ Even his talent, (she observes,) if ta- 
lent it might be called, was but the result 
of disease. No ‘ overflowing of the pan- 
creatic juices’ had influenced the system of 
Conway Crawley, even in that age when 
the blood is balm. ‘The dark bile, which 
from childhood sallowed his cheek, dimm’'d 
his eye, and tinged the spirits of youth 
with the causticity of age, continued, 
through adolescence and manhood, to com- 
municate its bitterness to all his views $ 
turning his words to sarcasm, his ink to 
gall, and his pen to a stiletto; and com- 
bining with an education, whose object was 
pretension, and whose principle was arro- 
gance, it made him at once a thing fearful 
and pitiable, at war with its species and it« 
self, ready to crush on the verge of the 
tomb, as to sting in the cradle, and lead- 
ing his overweening ambition to pursue its 
object by ways, dark and hidden, safe from 
the penalty of crime, and exposed only to 
the wong md which he laughed to scorn ; for 
opinion has no punishment for the base. 

** Ifever there was a man formed alike by 
nature and education to betray the land 
that gave him birth, and to act openly as 
the pander of political corruptwn, or se- 
cretly as the agent of defamation, who 
would stoop to seek his fortune by effect- 
ing the fall of a frail woman, or would 
strive to advance it by stabbing the charac- 
ter of an honest one, who would crush as. 
piring merit behind the ambuscade of a- 
nonymous security, while he came forward 
openly in the defence of that vileness which 
rank sanctified and influence protected, that 
man was Conway Crawley. He was yet 
young: but belonging to the day and the 
country in which he first raised his hiss, 
and shed his venom, success already beck- 
oned him, through the distant vista, to- 
wards her, with a smile of encouragement 
and a leer of contempt. Prompt, pert, and 
shameless, he had already, both at the bar 
and in society, evinced a well. ed ta- 
lent for display and for evasion, a fluency 
that bore down where it could not con 
vince, and an insolence which humility 
could not soften, nor power brow-beat. 
Lampoons, which he solemnly denied, had 
been brought home to him, and obtained ¢ 
sort of local notoricty, while evinced 
talents which were to pave r way to 
distinctions more solid, by means more in- 
seen | despicable than he had as yet 

called on to exercise. While in every 
pursuit ‘ wisely shunn the broad way 
and the green,’ his were paths of 
darkness; and had he been found guilty 
of one good, one generous action, he would 
* have blushed to find it fame,’ It was 
4a 
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by another speci¢s of reputation that the 
gates of promotion and wealth were to be 
opened to the ambition of Conway Towns- 
end Crawley.” 

The Marchioness of Dunore, a 
character well supported on the whole, 
though drawn somewhat én caricature, 
is surrounded and enslaved by a host 
of Crawleys, until Lady Clancare, 
hitherto shut up in her old castle 
from all her great neighbours, but 
the friend and idol, the better angel 
of the poor, unexpectedly makes her 
appearance, and soon acquires, for a 
time at least, a complete ascendancy. 
Matters were in this train, when a 
stranger of noble demeanour makes 
his appearance; atieimpting, in the 
first instance, to purchase the estate 
on which stood the old family man- 
sion of the Fitzadelms; and who, 
though disappointed in that object, 
continues his abode and his wander- 
ings in the country, incognito. This 
stranger is known only by thc title of 
Commodore. We had cone to Ireland 
as cominander of a foreign vessel, Z/ 
Librador ; and had, without in- 
quiry, given a passage from England 
to Ireland, to another strange gentle- 
man, of great talents, but eccentric 
manners. They were separated from 
each other after mecting with some 
strange adventures, and they met again 
at Court-Fitzadelm under very extra- 
ordinary circumstances. The Commo- 
dore recalled to the memory of old 
Crawley times and matters that at 
ence roused and haunted his con- 
science. He was not able to say who 
or what he was ; but he f/t it 
would be proper to get rid ot him. 
With the assistance of a perjured, 
tried, condemned, and pardoned clerk, 
and other miscreants, this old attor- 
ney got up a plot, under which he 
accused the Commodore of murder, 
and several poor obnoxious characters 
of rebellion ; and having sued out a 
Warrant against and apprehended the 
whole of his victims, Me meant that 
they should all rot in a distant jail ; 
but the Marchioness, on whose feel- 
ings he had been operating for his 
own purposes, disarranged the whole 
by one of her unexpected eccentrici- 
ties. It so happened, that, on this 


_ day, two of the circuit judges were 


her guests ; and observing the commo- 
tion excited by the apprehension of 
so many individuals, she insisted, for 
the sake of effect, that they should all 
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be brought immediately before her 
judicial visitors. This mandate could 
not be disobeyed. The false evidence 
resorted to by Crawley, and the ille« 
gality of the whole proceedings, were 
unmedistely detected by one of’ the 
judges, an upright lawyer, and a lover 
of his country ; but as the Commo- 
dore, who wished to preserve his legal 
recourse, had recommitted himselt’ to 
the custody of the officers who ap- 
prehended him, the stranger, who had 
been his passenger, stepped into the 
hall, offering his bail. This was ob- 
jected to by Conway Crawley, who 
instantly demanded who the stranger 
was ? ‘The answer struck him dumb; 
for the insulted stranger was Lord 
Adelm. After this adventure the 
story proceeds rapidly. ‘The Com- 
modore having by this time collected 
evidence of his being the true Mar- 
quis or Dunore, discloses his secret to 
his noble cousin. The Crawleys are 
discomfited, to the great joy of the 
country at large; a joy which is 
greatly enhanced by a public mar- 
riage between the hero and heroine 
of the story. Of their characters we 
have purposely said nothing ; because, 
though sustained with ability and 
spirit, particularly that ot the heroine, 
to be comprehended it is necessary to 
have recourse to the work itself. Nei- 
ther have we attempted to give our 
readers any idea of Terence Oge 
O'Leary, the foster-father of the 
hero, the best supported, and most 
original, and most amusing of the 
whole. He is at one time a senachy, 
a pedagogue, and a true warm-heart- 
ed Irishman; and may be placed, 
without suffering much by the com- 
parison, by the side of the very best 
of Miss Edgeworth’s creations. ‘To be 
judged of, however, it is requisite to 
see this portrait at full length. It 
can neither be reduced to a miniature, 
nor examined in portions, without 
losing much of its value. And yet we 
feel tempted to give one speciinen. 
The Marquis, before his rank and 
character were avowed, had accident- 
ally encountered the Countess of Clan- 
care, and had almost obtained an 
eclaircissement, when the Jady was 
scared by the appearance of. some ot 
the Crawleys. O'Leary mace his ap- 
er veapit at the same time, and, on 

eing complained of by his foster-son 
as haunting and watching his step*, 
bursts out : 
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*¢ Why then, see here, gineral, (the com- 
modore now known as a South American 
general,) sce here, gineral, jewel, sorrow 
bit but ('d throw myself from the top of 
Mangerton, afore I'd be a burthen to you, 
dead or alive; and axes nothing better in 
life, than just to sarve you by day and by 
night, and to be looking in your face, 
when your hack's turned, not to be un- 
plazing to you; and was’nt thinking of 
you at all, at ail, only wondering when 
you'd be back; and was going on an er- 
rand to the Bhan Tierna, from Father 
Mulligan, about his dues, owed to him by 
a poor family on Clotnotty-joy, that hadn’t 
a scrubal nor a crass to buy a station; 
and heard from little Ulic Macshane, her 
boy, who was leading round the cabriole 
by the bog road, that she was here conve- 
nient at Larry Toole’s cabin, a fever 
house,”’ (and he crossed himself.) ** And 
here 1s the items I set down of Father Mul- 
ligan’s dues, your honor, if you don’t give 
credit to me.’ 

* As he spoke, O'Leary presented the ge- 
neral a bit of dirty paper, on which was 
wnitten, 

“s¢ Shane Gartley, to the Rev. Patrick 
Mulligan, Dr. 


s. d. 
Totwo Confessions . .. 2 2 
** To one Christening . . . 1 8 
$6 To Sundries . . 7 . l 6 
o 4 


“¢ T should like to know what these de- 
votional sundries were,’’ said the general, 
returning this account, furnished for sal- 
vation. 

* Och! Mil ingage there was value re- 
eeived,” said O’Leary; ‘“* and many a 
sore trot the priest had, by day and night, 
over bog, and moor, and mountain, for 
their sowl’s savetie, and to carn that trifle. 
But trifle as it is, Shane Gartley wasn't 
able for it, in respect of great sickness, and 
none to get in his potatoes for him, and he 
on the broad of his back, only just for the 
Bhan Tierna, the blessing of God and the 
Virgin Mary light on her, every day she 
sees the sun. hen she got Clotnotty-joy 
into her hands, it was a desolate neglected 
place, with only a little handful of catile 

razing on it in the autumn time. The 
first ever she settled on it was this Shane G_rt- 
ley, whom she found big, bare, and cag- 
ged, walking the world with a wife and 
tour childre, and a blanket and kettle: and 
says she, if you'll settle down here, my 
lad, and labour, i'll give you a taste of 
land to be yours for ever, and help you to 
raise a shed, and lend you three pounds 
to stock and begin the world with; and 
so she did. Under God, and her ladyship, 
Shane was doing bravely, and many a one 
followed his example, and Christians were 
seen now, where only bastes thriv before ; 
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Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus 
obstat, 

Res angusta domi, 

as the Roman poet sayeth, and its true for 
him, for with all the labour and pains and 
industry of the craturs, let them work 
night and day, and Jet them have never 
such geod friends to back them, its hard 
for them to get before the world : and then 
if any accident happens, if the cow dies, 
or the rood of barley fails, its the greatest 
of distress that comes over them, and so it 
was with Shane, when the hurd summer 
and tie fever overtook him. But Ub in- 
gage with God and the Bhan Tierna on his 
side, he'll fight it on yet.” 

From your account, O'Leary,” said 
the general, interested in a conversation 
that took for its topic the object which ex- 
clusively engrossed him—* from your ac- 
count, Lady Clancare is the tutelar genius 
of the soil and its inhabitants.” 

‘* Why then its just that she is, the 
lares and the penates of the poor man’s 
cabin, long life to her; aud if there were 
muny of the likes of her, plaze your honor, 
who would be after staying at home with 
us; why then the reformed and civil sort 
would be cherished, and the poor and the 
ignorant would be instructed and well ex- 
ampled; and sorrow one of us would be 
beholding to them Crawley pirates, bad 
luck to them, and their likes, who, by pol- 
ling and pilling the poor to make good 
their own fortunes, and carrying on many 
false and cautelous practices, ruin the land, 
like the escheators, and undertakers, and 
grantees of Elizabeth's, and Charles’s, and 
James's days. For it’s all one in Ireland, 
gineral, dear, ould times or new: the men 
changes, but the measures never: and so, 
if your honour don't believe me, being my- 
self Irish mere, and thinks me a party 
man, only look in a taste to the Desiderata 
curiosa Hibernica, and then see the Decla- 
ration, anno 1560, secundo Eliz. and see 
Lee’s brief declaration of the Irish govern- 
ment, Opening many corruptions in the 
same, discovering the discords of the Irish- 
ry, and the causes moving those troubles, 
anno Regni Reginw 37; and if that won’t 
contint your lordship, being English by 
descent, and of Norman blood, why then 
dip into the English lords’ remonstrances 
and appeals, see the ** Humble spology of 
the Lords, Knights, Gentlemen, and other 
inhabitants of the English Pale for takin, 
up arms in their own defence, 1641 ; ual 
Curry’s Civil Wars. Och! Musha! it 
was all the same, English or Irish, Catho- 
lic, Protestant, or Presbyterian, when once 
their hearts warmed to the soil, and their 
spirits rose in its defence; then they were 
marked men, and sowkL ' But though they 
send strangers to rule us, strangers 1 mane 
to our history, our natures, and our ways, 
that neither know, rior read, nor study us, 
and though, as Sir Henry Sydney said te 
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the Queen, they pound us asin a mortar: 
though they peris: us with want, and burn 
us with fire, still tie Irish spirit is to the 
fore ; and until the sword of extermina- 
tion passes over us, as was once proposed, 
itis mot in the breath of the English to 
blow it out, or extinguish '{.” 

This much of O'Leary. But Lady 
Morgan's notions on the present state 
of Ireland may be iurther gathered 
from a speech which she puts into the 
mouth of the Countess of Dunore. 

** T will have no more secret committees, 
no more green bags, and special commis- 
sions; ‘employ, not hang,’ thats my 
marim now.”’—* Give them something to 
eat first, and then instruct them; teach 
them to labour, and then to read; give 
them wants that civilize humanity, and 
that raise them above the brute creation, 
and then edify them; for, after all, the 
tirst law of nature is fo exist. People must 
dive, in order to live piously ; and it is a 
tact that bread is as necessary as books; 
and if people will die of the typhus from 
cold, want, and filth, why they cannot then 
read the multitude of evangelical tracts 
which are written for their use, and popu- 
Jation will thin, as tracts multiply.” 


We have no doubt that many of 
Lady Morgan’s readers will suppose 
that she deals in hyperbole when she 
exposes the forms of trials, and the 
modes of getting up evidence in our 
sister country. The truth is, how- 
ever, she exaggerates much less on 
these topies than on any other. There 
are many grosser and fouler instances 
of cruelty and oppression recorded in 
Gordon’s History of the Rebellion of 
4798 ; and it is worth the while of all 
those who would venture to pronounce 
an opinion on the conduct and condi- 
tion of the Irish, and the qualities of 
some of our present ministers, to per- 
use with care the publication we 
have just alluded to. We could select 
many scenes from thet history that 
would not only justify all that Lady 
Morgan has written, but which would 
also make the hair of our readers stand 
on end from horror. But we forbear. 
Let politicians look to these things. 
Weare here only novel reviewers. 
And, without dwelling longer on the 
merits or demerits of this work, 
which presents ample seope for small 
critics on language and the probabili- 
ties of a story,—we merely edd, that 
it will be read in spite of all that 
Counsellor Crawley and his coadju- 
tors of the Quarterly Review can do 
tthe 
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Ir will be impossible, we find, with. 
in our short limits, to enter into any 
considerable detail of the remaining 
incidents in this romance of real life. 
A great part of the merit of the work, 
besides, consists in the lively pictures 
which it exhibits of character and 
manners, in the conyer- 
sations, which are given with an air 
of truth, that rivals even those of Bos- 
well, and with much more point and 
vivacity than he is master of. All this 
our readers must seek for themselves, 
and we can only skim over a few lead- 
ing particulars.: We lett Madame 
D’Epinay acting the character of the 
Fair Penitent. That humour does 
not continue long. M. Francueil 
soon becomes a little more ardent, and 
all her virtuous resolutions are forgot- 
ten. When, at last, she finds him 
rather dragging his chains, she deter- 
mines, indeed, to give him up; but 
it is pretty apparent that she hed, in 
the first place, formed another attach- 
ment herself; and her new lover is 
no less a person than the celebrated 
Grimm. The whole conduct of her 
life was henceforth submitted to his 
direction ; and we believe his cool 
and sound judgment had an import- 
ant, and, in the main, a_ beneficial 
effect upon the regulation of her 
after character. He advised her, 
in particular, to restrain her con- 
fidences, which she was somewhat 
too indiscriminate in placing on 
individuals with whose real views 
she was but imperfectly acquaint- 
ed. She suffered a great deal from 
her intim with Duclos, whose 
impudence became intolerable, and 
with whom she was, at last, obliged 
utterly to quarrel. He then went 
traducing her at all hands, and par- 
ticularly to Diderot, with whom she 
wished to be on terms of’ friendship. 
Diderot did all he could to break the 
connection which Grimm had form 
with her, as he thought it would 
highly prejudicial to Grimm, who was 

his dearest friend. Duclos’s malice 
was discovered, but it was not easy to 
remove the prejudice from Diderot s 
mind. Grimm likewise warned Ma- 
dame D’Epinay against the overflow- 


ings of her benevolence towards Rous< 
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assured her, the certain way to make 
him her enemy; and he regretted 
when he found that she had offered 
Tiousseau the retreat of the Lermit- 
age. She had, indeed, but little coin- 
tort in that well-rmeant action. ‘Phere 
were constant caprices on the part of 
that singular man, quarrels with all his 
literary friends, and petsagoinst herself, 
which continually embroiled her with 
him, and, although she scemsalways to 
have treated him with great tender- 
ness, and a wish to make him happy, 
yet that was evidently impossible ; und 
the result, at last, was, that he broke 
with her entirely, and lett the retreat 
which her friendship had afforded him. 

The character of Rousseau certain- 
ly does not rise upon us in this 
publication ; instances are given of 
his falseness and selfishness, joined to 
his extraordinary disorder of imeina- 
tion, which are very pitiable; yet we 
are not astonished at the representa- 
tion, and believe it to be not at ail 
unexampled. It is not wafrequently, 
alas ! a melancholy eticct of genitis and 
fine sensibility, to deaden all sense of 
the indispensable obligation of com- 
mon rules. Living in a world of 
their own, men of these peculiar en- 
dowments are apt to be entirely occu- 
pied with their conceptions and feel- 
ings, and what they do in the real liv- 
ing world seenis to them a matter of no 
great moment. ‘They may violate, 
accordingly, all the laws of friendship 
and of social life, and yet, whenever 
they are reproached for their miscon- 
duct, they will rather look upon them- 
selves as injured than as aggres- 
sors. It is difficult to know what to 
think of such people. ‘hey have so 
many fine qualities, —they lave ail the 
notions of good and of excelicnee so 
warm in their imaginations,—they 
seem for the time to possess them so 
perfectly,—that it is impossible not to 
be carried away by them, and even to 
Jove trem ; yet, when we see them 
act in the world, they appear often in- 
finitely less respectable than nen who 
have none of their elevated views, but 
are, on the contrary, perhaps, devoid 
of some of the best sourees of merali- 
ty. Grimm, for instance, has not in 
his composition a spark of religious 
feeling, all is a cold philosophical mo- 
rality. The same may be said of Di- 
derot ; yet both these men were vir- 
tuons, according to their ewn princi- 
ples, and were quite confounded and 
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seau. Todo that man good was, he indignant at the paltry aberrations of 


Rousseau. With all his deviations, 
however, we cannot but place him on 
« higher scale of estimation than we 
do them. He was a man who might 
have been something infinitely superior 
to any of the philosophers with whom 
he was associated. He can never, 
indeed, rise far above the thick at- 
mosphere that encompasses him ; but 
he a his fiights both of feeling and 
ot principle, which seem to station 
him on a much grander elevation. 
‘There is one scene recorded in this 
book, which ought ever to be recollect- 
ed to his immortal honour, and, if 
Madame D'Epiney relates (and we 
believe very truly and without exag- 
geration) circumstances which show 
him in his inost disagreeable light 
of mingled madness and malice, she 
has likewise related one of the finest 
traits of his mind and of his heart 
anywhere to be found. We do not 
recollect any thing superier even in 
his own wonderful writings. 

In a conversation at the Mademoi- 
selle Quiniult’s, whom we _ before 
commemorated, the Marquis de Saint 
Lambert, who seems to have beena 
sort of philosophical coxcomb, says 
something quite bordering upon a dis- 
belief in a Deity, so that Mademoi- 
selle says, in her careless way, “‘ Ah, 
Marquis, are you really then an A- 
theist ?” On his reply, which Madame 
D’Epinay does not give, but which 
we suppose must have been as bad as 
possible, Rousscuu looked vexed, and 
muttered something between his 
tecth. ‘They began to jest with him. 
He said, ‘‘ If it is a piece of baseness 
to suffer an absent friend to be spoken 
evil of, it is a crime to suffer one’s 
God, who is present, to be maligned ; 
aud I, Gentlemen, for my part, be- 
lieve in God.” The same kind of 
talk went on. ‘ Gentlemen,” said 
Rousseau, * one word more, and I leave 
ihe reom ;” and he was on the point 
of doing se, when the entrance of an- 
other person interrupted the conver- 
sation. This was noble, and almost 
as great as the seraph Abdie! himsel: ! 

In the course of the evening, Ma- 
dame D’Epinay found herself seated 
near Rousseau. 


“We were both,” she says, “ nausing. 
* What is the matter with you ?’ said he to 
me.—" [ am vexed,’ I said, * that Saint 
Lambert, who is one of the best-informed 
and well-intentioned men im the world, 
docs not believe in God, I own I am 
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tonished at it; I had thought that opinion 
was more suited to Duclos than to him.’— 
* I cannot endure,’ replied Rousseau, * that 
rage of pulling down without building up.’ 
—‘ Yet, Sir, it must be owned, he gives 
specious reasons for his opinion.’"—* What, 
Madam, are you at all inclined to it? Do 
not tell me so, for I could not prevent my- 
self from hating you. Besides, the idea of 
a God is necessary for one’s happiness, and 
I wish you to be happy.’” 


Some days afterwards they renew- 
ed the subject. 


could not but be pleased,” she said, 
¢ with your sally the other day, against Saint 
Lambert; yet what he said left a disagreeable 
impression, and a cloud over my mind all 
the rest of the day.’—* I do not wonder at 
it; there are certain opinions which are 
inspired so early, and are so firmly rooted 
in cur minds, that it is almost impossible 
to get rid of them. They are so univer- 
sally received, and often so efficaciously in- 
culcated, notonly by men, but by the phe- 
nomena of Nature incessantly going on un- 
der our eyes, that we cannot reject the con- 
course of so mahy proofs—animals, plants, 
fruits of the earth, the rains, the seasons.’ 
—* am disturbed; Saint Lambert 
seemed to have the greater reason on his side.’ 
—* Madam, sometimes in the corner of 
my closet, when I put my two fists before 
my eyes, or in the depth of night, I may 
think as he does ; but look there,’ said he, 
pointing with one hand to heaven, his head 
raised, and with the look of one inspired, 
‘the rising of the sun, when it dissipates 
the vapour with which the earth is covered, 
and opens the brilliant and marvellous 
scene ot nature, dissipates, at the same 
time, the mists from my understanding. I 
recover my faith, my God, my belief in 
him. I admire him, } adore him, and I 
prostrate myselt in his presence.’ ” 

After this, we cannot find it in our 
hearts to expose to our readers any of 
Rousseau’s delinquencies, but, on the 
contrary, we feel all our enthusiasm 
for him rekindled, and almost salute 
his grave with the affectionate warmth 
of Schiller. 


‘** O monument of shame to this our age ! 

O to thy country a disgraceful page ! 

Grave of Rousseau, I hail thee with a tear! 

Peace and repose, through life’s long day 
of pain, 

Peace and repose thou ever soughtst in vain, 

Peace and repose alone thou foundest here !”” 


Imperfect, too, as this account of 
Madame D’Epinay’s book is, we are 
now inclined tostop ; it does notend,— 
she fell into bad health, and went to 
Geneva, where she put herself undér 
the care of the famous Tronithin. 
From this place she corresponds’ 


stantly with Grimm, and if there was 
an irregularity in their connection, it 
seems to have been as decent and 
proper as such a thing could be ; she 
becomes like her lover, too much of a 
philosopher ; but it is as high-minded 
a philosophy as could be attained on 
their dark and imperfect principles. 
Her mother, her children, are objects 
of constant and affectionate care to 
both ef them. In these points of mo- 
rality there is no failure, and having 
such to rest upon, they think that 
they are permitted to dispense with 
sone others. However, Grimm says 
very fairly, that such indulgences are 
not for the whole world, “ My friend, 
it is not to be permitted to every one 
to infringe certain laws of society ; 
there must be solid virtues before we 
can be entitled to despise what may 
be called the pedantry of morality ; 
do good as you are accustomed to do,” 
&c. This would be very diverting, 
if it were not too serious, but in what- 
ever tone it is to be treated, we must 
leave it to the meditation of our read- 
ers themselves. There is a darkness 
over this morality under all its li- 
beral aspect, which, to every reflect- 
ing mind, will, we doubt not, only 
prove, that the loss of Christian purity. 
and principle is the loss of that lamp 
“a can alone guide the steps of hu- 
man creatures, In Geneva Madame 
D’Epinay is restored by the skill 
of ‘Tronchin, who is thenceforward 
termed “ Son sauveur.” (Is this meant 
as an impious allusion?) She passes 
much of her time with Voltaire, and 
all is wit and gaiety ; yet when she 
had the grave in her view, there was 
a darkness and a melancholy which 
shrouded every thing. She does not 
act weakly indeed, in such a prospect, 
but she has no cheering sentiments ; 
her mother, who had uo philosophy, 
would have had more hope. We are, 
now sorry thet the Abbé Martin did not 
attempt to complete the work, to whieh. 
that good mother had called him, 


A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the 
Oswego, Sc. 
(Concluded from page 462. ) 

In our last Number we left the. 
unfortunate crew of the Oswego in . 
the midst of the savage multitude 3s- 
sembled at the wreck, who contended 
with such fiu‘y about the division. of. 
their prey, that some blood was spilt, 
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and the poor prisoners wer: in no 
small danger of being cut in pieces 
before an amicable arrangement could 


be agreed upon. At length it was 
settled that the seven ruffiens who 
had originally seized the captain and 
nine of his companions should retain 
them as their property, lcaving the 
remaining four of the crew and the 
spoil of the vessel to the more nuwe- 
rous party, who had now got posses- 
sion of them. After halt an hour's 
mournful ccmmunion, the former 
were accordingly once more put upon 
their march, and driven off uncon- 
scious of their destination, at the en- 
tire disposal of their merciless con- 
ductors. 

They first shaped their course $.W., 
and having procured a camel to carry 
their baggage, they then turned east- 
ward, and marched for two days upon 
the same tract they had formerly tra- 
velled. On the 11th of April, one of 
the hunters who had gone out to to- 
rage, brought them in a quantity of 
sweet berries, and an animal (probably 
of the antelope species) about the 
size of a half-grown goat. ‘This the 
Arabs hastily dressed and devoured, 
throwing pu @ the raw guts and the 
half gnawed bones to the “ Christian 
dogs,” to whom ravening hunger and 
still more intolerable thirst reudered 
even this disgusting and scanty repast 
a grateful banquet. It was their last 
meal for five days: from the 11th to 
the 14th was only a repetition and 
aggravation of miseries. Almost 
without water during the burning 
heat of day, without covering during 
the inclemency of the night, forced 
onward by blows and curses, at the 
rate of from thirty to thirty-five miles 
a day, and almost entitely destitute 
of food, nothing could exceed the 
wretchedness of their condition: a 
very scanty supply of wild berries, 
the twigs of a dwarfish shrub, and 
occasional patches of wild barley in the 
ear w.lich they found growing in the 
desart, barely supported life till they 
approached the vicinity of a friendly 
eanp. Here the hunters dischar 
the camel and its owner, and loaded 
their captives with the baggage, but 
they were so utterly exhausted, that, 
after proceeding a few paces, they 
sunk in despair Upon the sands, and 
neither threatg’ nor blows had power 
to urge themf on. ‘heir cruel task- 


masters were at length compelled to 
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relieve them from their burthens, which 
they then buried in the sands. ‘Two 
or three miles further on, they reach- 
ed an encampment of’ several 
Arabs with their wives and tamilies ; 
where they also found in slavery two 
English youths, named George and 
Jack, and Laura a Mulatto, all be- 
longing to the ship, the Martin, Hal), 
of London, cast away on that coast 
more than a year before. Their meet- 
ing with these companions in misery 
wes of the most affecting kind. 
Ahomed, the chiet’ ot this tribe, 
purchased all the prisoners, except 
the two blacks, whom the mountain- 
eers would not sell, but carried back 
with them into the desart. Captain 
Paddock having ascertained that there 
was an English Consul at a place cal 
led Swearah, which the natives some- 
times visited, (and which afterwards 
turned out to be Mogadore,) thought 
it advisable to pass off himself and 
his companions tor Englishmen, and 
by this means to persuade Ahomed 
to speculate on the-price of their de- 
liverance, and to proceed towards 
Sweurah for that purpose. The chict’ 
interest of their remaining adventures 
hinges upon the suspicious and 
vacillating conduct of this calculating 
barbarian,—who sometimes doubted 
their proiises,—was at other times 
nearly persuaded to sell them to slove- 
dealers in the interior, where the 
country had been depopulated vy the 
plague,—-and again thought of work- 
ing out their remaining strength in 
his own service ;---his varying plans 
all the while being no more influenced 
by feelings of humanity, than those 
of a cattle-drover, who Slintes whe- 
ther to dispose of his stock to a coun- 
try butcher, or to drive them <00 
miles farther, in hopes of a better 
market. ‘To any remonstrances, hows 
ever, on the score of humanity, the 
bold African returned the ready and 
triumphant reply,---that ‘ the Chris« 
tian dogs” were far worse than the 
Arabs, who only made bondmen of 
the infidels whom God, in his good- 
ness, threw on their coasts ;, whereas 
the Christians carried off the defence- 
less negroes trom their own homes, 
and therefore well merited the retri- 
bution they met with, in being made 
slaves in their turn. ‘£* You say if I 
were in your country, (replied Aho- 
med one day to Captain Paddock,) 
that your people would treat mie bet~ 
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ter thay I treat you. There is no 
truth in you. If1 were there I should 
be doomed to perpetual slavery, and 
be put to the hardest labour, in tilling 
your ground. You are too lazy to 
work yourselves in your fields, and 
therefore send your ships to the ne- 
gro coust, and in exchange for the 
useless trinkets with which you cheat 
the poor negroes, you take away ship- 
loads of them to your country, from 
which never one returns; and had 
your own ship escaped our shore, you 
yoursclt would now be taking the poor 
negroes to everlasting slavery.” 

We cannot, however, make room for 
a complete abstract of the rest of this 
narrative, which would also lose its 
chief interest when deprived of its 
minute details. We shall only men- 
tion, that after suffering incredible 
hardships, and apprehensions of’ per- 
petual slavery still more frightful, our 
travellers were at last carried by their 
proprietors to Mogadore, (about 600 
miles distant,) which they reach- 
ed on the 17th of May, and where, 
although the American consul had 
been sent off by the Emperor in dis- 
grace, the ransom-meoney of the whole 
party was generously advanced, upon 
trust, by the British merchants,---as 
well for Americans as English; and 
in July or August, Captain Paddock 
and his crew sailed for Lisbon, whence 
they were restored to the United 
States, at the cost of 1700 dollars, for 
their ransom and provision. 

We shall now extract one or two 
of such passeges as seem best to illus- 
trate the character of the natives, and 
which are, at the same time, sufli- 
ciently intelligible without much ex- 
planation. 

Upon occasion of a nuptial solemni- 
ty, not very clearly described by the 
worthy Captain, a kind of tourna- 
ment was exhibited by the warriors 
ot Ahomed’s tribe, of which we have 
the following aceount : 


** Next day aftet this marriage, the 
horses were all brought up again, and 
there was exhibited the greatest master- 
piece, of horsemanship that I ever saw. 
‘There were about forty of these animals, 
the most beautiful that can be described, 
of full size, the most part grey, sothe el- 
ther sorrel or bay, all in the state of na 
their saddles in the Arabiaf 
and superior to all others, (being so high 
before and behind, and so well BAK, «. 
strong girths, that the rider is never in 
danger of falling off;) the bridles of a 


construction which brings the horse under 
such complete command, that the rider can 
either stop him instantly, or break his jaw ; 
the stirrups after the European make. 
They mounted their horses thus equipped, 
formed themselves into platoons, each man 
with his musket in hand; and now their 
feat begins: From before the tent of the 
bridegroom they start off on a gallop, hold- 
ing the bridie in the left hand, and their 
musket between the thumb and the two 
fore-fingers of the right. By the power 
of these fingers and the thumb, the musket 
is so swiftly whirled round, that a specta- 
tor would be at a loss to determine whe. 
ther it was 2 gun, a stad, or any thing 
else. While the horses are on a full gal. 
lop, on the word s/ep.—whieh is so in- 
stantly and simultaneously obeyed, that it 
is not uncommon for the horse and his ri- 
der to be down in the sand together,—at 
the word stop, each of the horsemen throws 
up his gun into the air, and catching it a- 
gain, in such a manner that his thumb and 
tore-fingers are upon the trigger, he fires 
it off in the air; and all their guns thus 
tired together make but one report. This 
dextrous teat | beheld with astonishment; 
it really seemed too much for any of the 
human kind, with the aid of brutes, to 
periorm. Our English boys told me that 
this kind of amusement was very common 
there. 

‘* In the first stage of the exhibition 
that has now been related, one man was 
down, together with his horse. ‘The stir- 
rups were so short that one of his legs was 
clear off the horse, which, by being spur- 
red with one foot, arose with the rider. 
‘Lhe fellow appearing much mortified at 
the accident, returned to the tent, and rode 
round the several tents, apparently angry 
with his poor beast, which, as we thought, 
was not at all to blame. The boys said, 
they never knew of a man’s dismounting 
in 2 case of this kind; that if he did so he 
would be considered by his companions as 
unworthy of an equal rank with them, 
and, of course, would fall into disgrace. 
They kept it up riding and firing in this 
way for more than half an hour. Their 
poor horses fared hards so deep did the 
spurs cut their sides, as to make the blood _ 
fiow pretty copiously. The weather bein 
very hot, the sweat ran down the legs, 
at the same time these sons of Ishmael 
showed some signs of uncommon warmth 
themscives. At length their horses were 
unrigged, and sent out to feed in this 4 
and barren ground, where only in small 
rear could be found so much éven as 

ass. | 


Soon after "the Arabs had recovered 


‘from the fatighe of riding, they 


themselves to another of their anvusements, 
which is firing at aginark. The mark wae 
a feather, stuck on ajheap of sand, 

raised above its level about two feet ; the 
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distance about forty yards. So expert were 
they, that three out of four hit the feather 
with a single ball. This, and their other 
amusements, such as singing, leaping, and 
so forth, finished the day. During this 
fime we peeped into the tent, and saw the 
recently married fair one sitting on a mat, 
blindfold, and much engaged in conversa- 
tion with a dozen or more of the miserable 
wretches of her sex; and while we were 
making among ourselves some observations 
upor this custom, stupid as it appeared to 
us, we got from the greatest part of them 
a volley of curses. Laura gave us the 
English of them, but they were too vul- 
gar and indecent to be related here.” 


Abdalla, the chivalrous husband of 
this hoodwinked fair, had only a fort- 
night before murdered a former wife, 
for merely lending his knite to an- 
other of the tribe. ‘‘ Do you know,” 
said he to her, “ that you have no 
business to meddle with any thing be- 
longing to me? I will see if 1 can’t 
have a wife who will obey my com- 
mands better.” Having a club in his 
hand, he struck her upon the breast, 
and continued to beat her as long as 
there was any breath in her. Nobody 
interfered, though her shrieks were 
heard by the whole tribe. She was 
buried the same evening. The women 
measured her breadth across the arms, 
and her whole thickness as exactly as 
they could, and then dug a grave tor 
her, no deeper than her breadth, and 
put her in sideways, naked. They 
then trod the body down with their 
feet, till the upper part was level with 
the surface of the earth ; and a tumulus 
of stones was cast upon this barbarous 
grave, to preserve the corpse from the 
wild beasts. Abdalla, because he had 
not first complained to the chief’ of 
his wife’s disobedience, (after which, 
if she offended, he was legally at 
liberty to destroy her at his pleasure, ) 
was punished in a fine of four sheep, 
which were dressed for a general sup- 
per. Thus absolved, he again entered 
into the state of wedlock. 

tt would appear from various no- 
tices in this volume, and particular- 
ly from a shocking example which our 
travellers afterwards witnessed, on 
their route to the coast, that the 
murder of a wife by her husband is 
esteemed a very trivial occurrence a- 
mong these barbarians. Ahomed's bro- 
ther beat one of his wives to death for 

VOL, HE. 


not having so large adish of porridge 
ready for the prisoners as he ordered. 
Doubly barbarized by such treatment, 
the women (contrary to their natural 
character, and to the experience of 
travellers in almost every other coun- 
try) were here found to be more de- 
praved and cruel than even their male 
oppressors ; and they accordingly sel- 
dom lost any opportunity of inflicting 
the most wanton tyranny upon their 
wretched slaves, as if delighted to re- 
venge the injuries suffered by their 
sex, upon beings who appeared still 
more degraded and helpless than 
themselves. 

A dreadful story related by Aho- 
med seems too clearly to intimate 
the fate of the crew belonging to 
the large vessel or frigate, ot which 
Captain Paddock found the wrecks 
scattered along the coast ming- 
led with human bones ; but we 
cannot now make room for it; and 
shall conclude by noticing the fate 
of the money which our cautious and 
worthy Quaker had stowed in the 
middle of a barrel of beef. The Arabs 
having got all that was portable in 
the wreck brought ashore, (including 
the ballast, which, though neither 
more nor less than common earth, 
they imagined must be valuable, be- 
cause it was carried in a ship,) they 
then proceeded to divide the whole 
fairly among themselves. On coming 
to the casks of salted provisions, they 
began very peaceably to portion out 
the beef, and throw away the pork 
with the abhorrence of good Mussel- 
men, when forth rolled the keg ot 
dollars scattering its glittering treae 
sures upon the sand. The most des- 
perate scramble instantly ensued, the 
savages stabbing and slashing at one 
another with incredible fury; and 
several were killed and many more 
mortally wounded before order could 
be restored. This account was given 
to the Captain at Mogadore by a Jew 
who had been an eye-witness of the 
transaction ; and with all our worthy 
friend Judah’s philanthropy, it cannot 
be supposed that he very cordiall 
regretted the judicial vengeance whic 
his beloved dollars had thus been the 
means of inflicting upon his ruthless 
oppressors. 
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STANZAS. The daring deeds of many a race, 
( By a Lady.) _ Who were thy lights in former ages; 


STRONG and chill is the death-blast, 
Friends are departing fast, 

Leaving the world to strangers and me ; 
Where all is so bitter cold, 
Ah, me! the heart ws old, 

Long ere the dark locks whitened should be. 


In many a dwelling, 
A dread voice is telling, 
That the bright eye is quenched, and the 
dark coffin closed ; 
That chill, chill and rigid now 
Is the beauteous brow, 
Where thought in the sweetness of virtue 
reposed. 
The toich was extinguished soon, 
That lightened yon gay saloon, 
Where genius awoke the warbling wire ; 
There the death-couch is spread, 
There the summer chaplets fade ; 
The minstrels are dumb,—Oh, break ye 
the lyre ! 
The canker-worm may consume 
Of beauty the early bloom, 
And blight the gay flower-crown of youth 
and of love: 
But even its fatal breath ’ 
Can ne’er taint the victor-wreath 
That is twined for the saints in the palm- 
bowers above. 
Though tears for the dead, 
Warm as life-blood be shed, 
As we linger and watch where their cold 
ashes lie ; 
Yet even there on the heart, 
Ah, ne’er to depart, 
Beams the bnght Star of Hope, the Day- 
‘Spring from on high. 
The tears cease to flow ; 
The wild pulse of woe 
For ever is hushed in the heart and the 
brain,— 
Again from these lips, 
As in death's dark eclipse, 
They forbid us to weep—‘+ We shall yet 
meet again !” 
Children of love and light, 
Oh, but your robes are bright ! 
Were ye ere the vestments of sin and of 


‘woe 
Oh, yes.—Then to Him 
Who did you redeem, 
Let the high song of praise to eternity flow. 


SCOTTISH FREEDOM. 
BELOVED Scotland ! when I trace 
Thy history's romantic pages, — 


I grieve to think their offspring, we, 
So lowly and so lost should be ! 
The patriot flame which blazed afar, 
Can only present gloom embitter ; 
Of chivalry the glorious star 
Hath set, and ceases now to glitter, — 
Nor left one single spark behind,— 
There needs no daylight to the blind! 


Among thy woods grey turrets rear 
Their heads in solitary splendour ; 
They braved the wrecks of many a year, 
And only piecemeal yet surrender, 
Tho’ all their lords have bowed to fate, 

And passed—and left them desolate. 


Land of the mighty! who can tread 
The fields whereon thy heroes glorious 

Made stubborn conquest bow the head, 
And Liberty exult victorious, 

Without a feeling that aspires 

To emulate his valiant sires ! 


And can the noble spirit fail, 

The spirit that was honour’s fountain ?— 
No! every valley bears a tale, 

There is a tongue in every mountain, 


To keep the patriot spark alive, 
And bid the boughs of Freedom ee" ! 


TO MRS W——R, ON HER BIRTH-DAY, 
30TH NOVEMBER 1817. 


In that month, when English wretches 
Drown themselves in ponds and ditches, 
Or, like more romantic swains, 
Hang themselves on pines and planes ; 
Some because their maids forsook them, 
More because their sweethearts took them ; 
Tn that month of madness, when 
Nature frowns on Englishmen, 
Thou wert born, as if to chase 
All the frowns from Nature’s face, 
And be, what thou hast often been, 
An antidote to English spleen. 

Onigsberg. W. P. 


ON A NEW BORN INFANT. 
{Mn any of your cor 


- ‘respondents.inform me who is the author 


of these lings, which I met with lately 
in MS..? They have been attributed, ! 
believe wrongly, to Sir William Jones —T- | 
‘On parénit ‘kniees,-a ‘naked new-born child, 
‘Weepirig thou ‘sat’s, while around thee 
smiled 
So live, that sinking im thy last 
Calm thou mayst smile, while all aro 
thee weep. | 
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THE Education Committee, as may be 
expected, experience considerable difficul- 
ty in obtaining answers to their circular. 
Within the last few weeks, several hundred 
copies of the subjoined were dispatched to 
all parts of the kingdom : 

FTouse of Commons. 
To the Reverend the Officiating Minister 
of the Parish or Chapelry of 
Committee on Education, April 13, 1818. 

Reverend Sir,—I have to require that 
you will transmit, as speedily as possible, 
answers to the following queries :— 

1. What schools upon charitable foun- 
dations exist in your parish ? 

2. How many are taught in each such 
school ? 

3. How many are clothed or boarded in 
each such school ? 

4. What increase or diminution has 
taken place in the above numbers, as far 
back as you can trace ? 

5. What salaries and other emoluments 
have the masters, mistresses, and other 

_ persons employed in each such school ? 

6. What are the funds possessed, or, ac- 
cording to the prevailing belief in the 
neighbourhood, supposed to be possessed, 
by each such school ? 

7. Are there any funds, generally un- 
derstood in the neighbourhood to have been 
originally destined to the support of any 
school, and which are not so applied, or in 
part misapplied ? 

8. What schools, not supported, in whole 
or in part by charitable endowment, exist 
in your parish ? 

9. Are the poorer classes in your parish 
without sufficient means of educating their 
children ? 

10. Are those classes desirous of having 
such means ? 

You will be pleased to address your 
answers to these queries under cover to me, 
at the “* House of Commons, London ;” 
and write. in the corner of the direction, 
** Education Returns.’’ I have the ho- 
nour to be, Rev. Sir, your obedient hum- 
_ble servant, 


H. BrovcuaM, Chairman. 


Queries as to Schools, and the means of 


General Education for the Lower Clas- 

ges, transmitted by a Committee of the 
General Assembly, 1818, to the Minis- 
ters of Parishes in Scotland, 

1.. What is, the population of your pa- 
rish ? and in what year was the enumera- 
tion made? or is the amount stated by 
computation only 


2. What are its dimensions in English 


“miles, as measured or computed ? 


3. What is the number in it, as known 
or believed by you, who, under the present 
means of education, have not been taught 
to read ? 

4. What is the amount of the paro- 
chial schoolmaster’s salary, as fixed by the 
heritors ? 

5. What is the value, as nearly as you 
know or can compute, of the schoolmas- 
ter’s other emoluments, (from a free house, 
garden, or otherwise,) exclusive of salary 
and school fees ? 

6. What may be the average number of 
scholars attending the school, the fees paid 
per quarter by cach scholar, and the total 
annual amount of fees paid by the whole, 
as nearly as you know or can compute ; 
and what may be the number taught gra- 
tis ? 

7. What are the branches of education 
which the schoolmaster, by the terms of 
his election, is required to teach ? 

8. Is there any difficulty in procuring a 
well qualified schoolmaster when a vacancy 
occurs ? 

9. Is the schoolmaster a probationer, or 
student of divinity; or does ke engage 
occasionally in any other occupation than 
that of teaching his school ? 

10. Are there any other schools for 
education taught in the parish besides the 
parochial school ? are they established by 
any public body, or carried on by private 
individuals only ? and what, as nearly as 
you know or can compute, may be the 
number of scholars, and the annual amount 
of the salary and emoluments of the teach- 
ers ? 

11. Are these teachers probationers, or 
students of divinity ? 

12. If there are any Roman Catholics 
in your parish, what is their number? do 
their children attend the parochial or other 
Protestant schools ? 

13. What, as nearly as you.can compute, 
would be the cost of erecting a suitable 
school-house for your pezish, and furnish - 
ing the dwelling-house and garden to the 
schoolmaster, agreeably to the act of Par- 
liament, Geo. 111. 43, ¢. 54, which requires 
such house to consist of not less than two 
apartments, including the kitehen; and 
the garden to consist of net less than one- 
fourth ofa Scots acre, inclosed by a fenee 
usual in the district ? 

14. Is there a Sunday school in your 
parish ? How many scholars attend. it,— 
what is the annual expence of the school, 
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and by whom is the expence paid, as near- 
ly as you know or can compute ? 

15. Is the parochial school fic, by its lo- 
cal situation, to furnish, with convenience 
and advantage, the means of education for 
the children of the whole parish ? * 

At a recent meeting of the Shropshire 
Auxiliary Bible Society, Archdeacon Cor- 
bett drew a parallel between Mr Samuel 
Lee, and the Admirable Crichton. From 
the reverend gentleman’s statement, it ap- 
pears, that Mr Lee had merely the educa- 
tion of a village school, viz. reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic ; that he left the school 
at twelve years of age, to learn the trade of 
@ carpenter and builder. Whule thus eni- 
ployed, he became, self-taught, a Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Sa- 
maritan scholar. ‘These languages he ac- 
quired in six years, at the hours during 
which he was relieved from manual la- 
bour. Since that period, Mr Lee has had 
more assistance, and is now, in addition to 
the tongues we have mentioned, familiar 
with Arabic and Persian, Hindostanee, 
French, German, Italian, Ethiopic, Coptic, 
Malay, Sanscrit, and Bengalee—in all, 
SEVENTEEN LANGUAGES, in fourteen 
years. 

Professor Hare, of William and Mary 
College in Virginia, has invented an ap- 
paratus for burning tar instead of oi, 
in lighting cities and manufactories.—It 
is said that tar, burned in this apparatus, 
gives a strong and clear light; and it is 
computed, that four or five barrels of tar 
will serve a lamp for one year, and will 
give eight times the light of a common 
street-lamp. The following is given in the 
Union as a description of the apparatus :— 
It ** consists of a fountain reservoir to hold 
four or five pounds of tar to supply the 
lamp ata uniform height, and a lantern, 
with a draught-pipe attached to it. The 
lamp presents, at one end, a cylindrical 


“mouth for receiving the pipe of the reser- 


voir; at the other end, a cylindrical cup, 
in which the tar is ignited ; the flame be- 
ing drawn up through a central hole in the 
bottom of the lantern, so as to occupy its 
axis in ing to the draught-pipe. All 
the air which supplies this is made to meet 
in the same axis, and thus to excite the 


Combustion.” 


Black Lead-mine in Glen Strath-Farrar, 


* Ministers of parishes in the Highlands 
and Islands are particularly requested to 


‘give a full and minute answer to this 


uery, as well as to queries 8, 9, 10, on 

e same subject, in Mr Brougham’s cir- 
cular, which will be transmitted at the 
same time with this, as it is ible that 
important and beneficial results to these 
districts of Scotland may follow from their 
cammunications. 


[Dec. 


§c.—Professor Jameson has examined the 
Black Lead-mine in Glen Strath-Farrar, 
22 miles from Beauly, in Inverness-shire, 
and finds the ore disposed in irregular but 
promising masses in gneiss. He also met 
with the cinnamon-stone in gneiss, near 
Kincardine, in Ross-shire ; and in the same 
district crystals of apatite, imbedded in 
quartz veins that traverse gneiss. In Ross- 
shire, Professor Jameson saw that particu- 
lar variety of granite found in Corsica, and 
which has been so much noticed by French 
geologists under the name of orbicular or 
Corsican granite ; and near Drimnadrochit, 
in Inverness-shire, he observed that rare 
mineral the anthophylite. 

Government has sent two ships on a 
voyage of considerable importance, under 
the command of an able officer thorough}y 
skilled in hydrography. This expedition is 
conjectured to have for its object an esta- 
blishment on the eastern coast of Africa, 
-s probably in the Straits of Babel Man- 

el. 

Two or three years ago the newspapers 
were filled with complaints of the distressed 
state of the working classes in Sutherland, 
where nothing was thought of but starving, 
or emigration to America. The Jnverness 
Journal lately exhibited the following agree- 
able contrast: ** Nothing can more dis- 
tinctly mark the rapid improvement in this 
quarter than the following facts respecting 
Helmsiale, a fishing station established by 
the Marquis of Stafford, at the mouth of 
the river of that name upon the coast o: 
Sutherland. Jn this port, where six years 
ago there was not a hut or a fishing boat, 
there are now erected several curing-houses, 
on the most approved and extensive scalc, 
with about 140 boats belonging to them ; 
and so general has the desire of settling be- 
come, that nine additional sites fer similar 
establishments lave been lately taken, and 
most of the best stations are already occu- 
pied. There has been already cured, this 
season, more than 1400 barrels, besides a 
quantity of red-herrings smoked; and be- | 
fore the end of the season above 20,00) 
barrels will be cured, producing, at 30s. a- 
barrel, and 4s. of bounty, L. 34,000 in this 
lately established port alone. An excel 
lent pier has been constructed by Lord 
Stafford ; a town has also been begun.” 

‘olumbus.—A copy of an original paint- 
ing of this great man has. been presented to 
the Pennsylvanian Academy of Arts, by 
R. W. Meade, Esq. During his residence 
in Madrid, in 1815, having ascertained 
that the Duke of Veraguas, the descendant 
of Columbus, and the present possessor of 

his estate and titles, had an original por- 
trait of his illustrious ancestor, Mr Meade 
obtained permission to have it copied. * 
Iceland.—In the course of the year 1817, 
the births in this ishand amounted to 1317, 
of which number 688 were of the male; an 
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629 of the feniale sex; 187 were illegiti- 
mate, and 44 still-born. During the same 

riod the deaths amounted to 918, leav- 
ing an excess in the number of births over 
that of deaths of 389. Of the deaths, 86 
were occasioned by accident, such as the 
fall of avalanches, &c. and 14 died of hun- 
ger. 

The tea shrub, which was intreduced in- 
to France in 1814, promises tv become na- 
turalized. ‘There are already three hun- 
dred stocks, which it is easy to multiply ; 
and the tea has received the approbation 
of the first naturalists in France. 

It is calculated that the present French 
monarchy contains 29,800,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 100,000 speak Basque, 
900,008 the Kymrique, or Low Breton, 
100,000 Italian, 1,700,000 German, and 

the remaining 27,000,000 French. It is 
also calculated, that of these there are about 
26,400,000 professed Catholics, or free- 
thinkers, 2,500,000 professed Calvinists, 
1,100,000 professed Lutherans, 60,000 
Jews, 2000 Herrenhuters, and 550 Quak- 
ers. 

The copy in Mosaic of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s ].ord's Supper, begun by order of 
Napoleon, and finished under the auspices 
of the Emperor of Austria, has been sent 
to Vienna as a present from the Lombar- 
do-Venetian kingdom to the Empress. 
Highty horses, in various carriages, were 
employed in its conveyance. 

M. Millin, in his late Travels in Italy, 
speaks at large of the Alimentury Tabies, 
found in 1747 by peasants, in the hill 
where later researches have discovered the 
ruins of Velleia. ‘The magistrates of the 
Roman people, who feared the consequen- 
ces of aty effervescence caused by want or 
distress, were provided with an abundant 
supply of the necessaries of life ; and. for 
the support of the indigent, they distribut- 
ed what they most urgently wanted. Tue 
Emperors followed the same policy ; and 
the Table of Velleia informs us that Tra- 
jan extended this benevolence to a distance 

from Rome. He bestows one million one 
hundred and fifty thousand sesterces for 
the purchase of lands, the income from 
which should be employed in the main- 
tenance of two hundred and forty-five boys, 
legitimate children of their parents, and 
thirty-four girls, also lezitimate. ‘The in- 
scription further declares, that Cornclius 
Gallicanus had added to the sum given 
the further sum of sixty-two thousand se- 
sterces, for the acquisition of certain other 
“property then in pessession of divers indi- 
viduals, but destined to form a fund for 
the support of cighteen other boys, and one 
ogitl, all to be. legitimate; to receive the 
game allowance as the others; and the in- 
come is also calculated at five per cent, 
amounting to three thousand six hundred 
aesterces. This table derives additional 


interest, from exhibiting the names of the 
places where the property was situated, the 
names of the persons from whom it wae 
purchased, and other particulais, whereby 
it becomes a geographical authority, and 
especially in reference to that part of Italy 
whereto it belongs. 

In 1816, Messrs Zohrab, a learned Ar- 
menian at Venice, and Anyelo Muio, at 
Milan, published, in Latin, a considerable 
portion of the Chronicon of Eusebius. 
They gave reason to hope at the same time 
for a complete edition of the \. ork, which, 
though lest among the Greeks, had been 
preserved among the Armenians, in a ma- 
nuscript of the most valuable kind, pre- 
served in the Ambrosian Library. These 
literati have at length determined to rea- 
lize their resolution ; and to publish the 
contents of this manuscript in the Latin 
language, accompanied with notes, and a 
preliminary discourse. The printing being 
already in forwardness, the learned editors 
offer the work to the studious by subscrip- 

Messrs T. Gilpin and Co. of Delaware 
have made some improvements, by which 
a sheet of paper is delivered of greater 
breadth than any made in America, and 
of any length—in one continued unbroken 
succession, of fine or coarse materials, re- 
gulated at pleasure to a greater or less 
thickness. The paper, when made, is col- 
lected from the machine on recls, in suc- 
cession as they are filled , and these are re- 
moved in the further progress of the ma- 
nufacture. The paper in its texture is 
perfectly smooth and even, and is not ex- 
celled by any made by hand, in the usual 
mode of workmanship—as it possesses all 
the beauty, regularity, and strength, of 
what is called well-closed and well-shut 
sheets. The mulls and engines now pre- 
pared are calculated to do the daily work 
of ten paper vats, and will employ a water 
power equal to about twelve to fifteen pair 
of millstones of the usual size. 

The King of Prussia has granted Baron 
Humboldt L. 2000 a-year, and all neces- 
sary instruments, to cnable him to prose 
cute, advantageously to science, his pro- 
jected journey into the interior of the In- 
dian peninsula. 

A subscription has been opened at Frank- 
furt, for publishing Prince Maximilian of 
Wied-Neuwied’s travels in Brazil during 
the years 1815, 1816, and 1817. The werk 
will appear in four volumes quarto, with 
plates and maps. 

Prince Maximilian has formed a collee- 
tion of 76 species of quadrupeds, 400 of 
birds, 79 of reptiles, and 1000 of plants. 

The Royal Literary Society of Warsaw, 
in its sitting on the 20th of June 1818, pro- 

od a prize, consisting of a gold medal, 
and 100 ducats, (L. 50 sterling,) for an his- 
‘toric eulogy on General Thaddeus Kosciusko. 
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The Society gives two years for the task. 
The work may be written in the Polish, 
Latin, French, English, German, or Ita- 
lian languages. The authors, on sending 
their manuscripts to the Literary S ciety of 
Warsaw, also are to senda sealed billet, 
containing respectively their names, places 
of residence, and the epigraphs which are 
placed at the head of the composition. 

In the Spring of the year 1816, his Ma- 
jesty the King of Denmark resolved to have 
a trizonometrical measurement executed in 
Denmark, and entrusted it to Professor 
Schumacher. Since that time the opera- 
tions have been prosecuted without inter- 
ruption, and the serics of triangles now ex- 
tend from Lauenburr to Fiubnen. In 
Denmark and the Duchies four degrees and 
a half of latitude will be measured, and 
from Copenhagen to the West Coast the 
same number of degrees of longitude. 

A few months ago, the Hanoverian Go- 
vernment joined in this great scientific ope- 
ration, and the celebrated M. Gauss, Di- 
rector ot the Observatory at Gottingen, was 
ordered to go to Luneburg, there to con- 
nect one of the steeples with the Danish 
triangles, in order to continue the series of 
triangles through the kingdom of Hanover. 
This connection is now accomplished, and 
it will be happy for astronomy and geogra- 
phy, if all the neighbouring States will thus 
assist in bringing them to perfection. 

By a gentleman just arrived from Sene- 
gal, which place he left on the I1th Sep- 
tember, some intelligence respecting the 
expedition, now exploring the interior of 
Africa, has been received. Mr Adrian 
Partarreau. a native of Senegal, attached 
to the expedition under Major Gray, had 
arrived there trom Gaylam, which they had 
reached after about seven weeks’ journey 
from Cayai, with the loss of Mr Burton, 
late an officer of the Royal African Corps, 
and one soldier. They were at the time of 
his leaving all well, but in want of provi- 
sions. ‘The Major and some of his party 
were to continue at Gaylam till the end of 
the rains. Dr Dockhardt had proceeded 
for Lego, to prepare for the embarkation 
of Major Gray on the Niger. A supply of 
provisions had been forwarded to Major 
Gray. 

The following account of the progress of 
Christianity in the South Sea Islands is ta - 
ken from a letter written by the Reverend 
John Davies, one of the Missionaries at 
Otaheite, to the Reverend John Hughes, of 
Montgomeryshire, dated July 2, 1817 = 
** ] shall now give you a short account of 
the state of things with us. The revival 
and reformation which commenced in 1813, 
1814, continued and increased in 1815 and 
1817, so that the whole of the inhabitants 
ef Taheite, EKimeo, Tapan-manu, Hua- 
heine, Raintea, Tahaa, Borabora, and 
Maura, have entirely renounced. idolatry. 


The gods, altars, &c. are utterly destroyed. 
The offering of human sacrifices, and the 
practice of infanticide, are at an end. The 
worship of the true God, and the profes. 
sion of Christianity, are general through. 
out all the above islands. In Taheite 66 
chapels have been built; and in Kimeo 16. 
The people assemble for worship thrice 
every Sunday, and on every Wednesday 
evening. ‘The Lord’s day is strictly ob- 
served throughout the whole of the islands, 
Private and family prayer is general among 
the people. About 4000 persons have 
learned to read, and many of them to write. 
In a word, the ghange far exceeds our ex- 
pectation. 

** They have been furnished with a print- 
ing-press by the London Missionary So- 
ciety ; and part of the Gospels, translated 
into the language of the nations, is now 
printing. The culture of the sugar-cane, 
and other arts of civilization, are also in 
progress.” 

The following curious account has been 


‘taken from a Bombay paper:—‘* Mr 


Powell, commander of the Queen Char- 
lotte, informs us of the interesting circum- 
stance of his having recovered from a rock, 
21 miles N. W. of Nooaheevah, (one of the 
Marquesas,) a man that had been its soli- 
tary inhabitant for nearly three years. His 
account stated, that early in 1814, he pro- 
ceeded thither from Nooaheevah, with four 
others, all of whom had left an American 
ship there, for the purpose of procuring 
feathers that were in high estimation among 
the natives of Nooaheevah ; but losing their 
boat on the rock, three of his companions 
ina short time perished thrgugh famine, 
and principally from thirst, as there was no 
water but what was supplied by rain. His 
fourth companion continued with him but 
a few weeks ; when he formed a resolution 
of attempting to swim, with the aid of s 
splintered fragment that remained of their 
boat, to the island, in which effort he must, 
no doubt, have perished. They had ori- 
ginally taken fire with them from Nooa- 
heevah, which he had always taken care to 
keep continually burning. The flesh and 
blood of wild birds were his sole aliment; 
with the latter he quenched his thirst i 
seasons of long droughts, and the skulls of 
his departed companions were his only 
drinking vessels) The discovery made of 
him from the Queen Charlotte was purely 
accidental ; the rock was known to be de- 
solate and barren, and the appearance of a 
fire. as the vessel passed it on the evening, 
attracted notice, and produced an inquiry, 
which proved fortunate for the forlorn 
habitant of the rock, in procuring his Te- 
moval to Nooaheevah, whither Mr Powell 
conveyed hisn, and left him under the care 
of Mr Wilson, who had tesided there for 
many years, and with whom the hexmit 
had a previous acquaintance.” 
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¢ 

LONDON. 

THE first portion of the splendid work 
of Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque 
Scenery of Scotland, will appear early in 


| next year. The drawings are made ex- 
: pressly for this work by J. M. Turner, 
Esq. R. A., A. W. Calcott, Msq. R. A. 
W. John Thomson, M. FE. Blore, &c. &c. 
and will be engraved by Messrs G. Cooke, 
John Pye, John and H. Lekeux, and W. 
Lizars. ‘The historical illustrations are by 
Walter Scott, Esq. 

Mr S. Fleming has circulated proposals 
for publishing, by subscription, at two 
guineas, the Life of Demusthenes; con- 
taining all that is recorded of that cele- 
brated orator, both in his private and pub- 
lic conduct ; with an account of the age of 
Philip of Macedon, and Alexander the 
Great, embracing the most interesting and 
brilliant period of ancient Greece, in arts, 
literature, and eloquence. It will be 
handsomely printed on a fine paper, and 
make a large quarto volume, replete with 
curious and valuable matter. 

Dr Clarke's Travels through Denmark, 
Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Norway, and 
Russia, with a description of the city 
of St Petersburgh during the tyranny of 
the Emperor Paul, being the third and last 
part of the author’s travels in Evrope, 
Asia. and Africa, will speedily be pub- 
lished. 

Parliamentary Letters, and other Poems, 
by Q-in-the-Corner, are about to be pub- 
lished. 

The History of the late War in Spain 
and Portugal is preparing by Robert 
Southey, Esq. in three quarto volumes. 

A work will very soon be published by 
Mr W. F. Pocock, architect, calculated to 
supply the wants of many persons who, at 
this time, are seeking information and di- 
rections in furtherance of the intentions of 
the legislature, in building a number of 
new churches. It will consist of a series 
of designs for churches and chapels of va- 
rious dimensions and styles, with plans, 
sections, 

Mr Picquot, author of “ the Universal 
Geography,” has in the press a Chronolo- 
gical Abridgment of the History of Mo- 
dern Europe, compiled from the best Eng- 

“Tish, French, and German authors. — 
'*A fine and curious work of Scripture 
Costume, in imperial quarto, is preparing. 
It will bonsist of a series of engravings, ac- 
_gurately coloured, in imitation of drawings, 
representing the principal personages mcn- 
ioned, in the Old and New’ Testament. 
The drawings are under the superinten- 
dence of B. West, Esq. P. R. A., by’ R. 


Satchwell, and accompanied by biographi- 
cal and historical sketches. 

Miss Spence, author of Sketches of 
the Manners, Castoms, and Scenery, of 
Scotland, &c. &c. is preparing for publi- 
cation a new work, entitled, a Traveller's 
Tale of the last Century. 

Mr Ackermann has in the press a Cor- 
respondence between the Court of Rome, 
and Baron von Wessenberg, Bishop of 
Constance, in which the Bishop disputes 
the authority of the Pope in Germany, and 
endeavours, with every probability of suc- 
cess, to effect a general retormation in the 
German Catholic church. 1 vol. Also, a 
complete Histor, of Lithography, from its 
origin dwn to the present time, by the in- 
ventor, Alois Senetelder; containing clear 
and explicit instructions in all its branches : 
accompanied by illustrative specimens of 
this art. Demy 4to. 

The Rev. Thomas Watson, author of In- 
timations and Evidences of a Future State, 
&c., will shortly publish, Various views of 
Death, and its circumstances, intended to 
illustrate the wisdom and benevolence of the 
divine administration, in conducting man- 
kind through thisawful and interesting event. 

A continuation of Sir Richard C. Hoare’s 
History of Ancient Wiltshire, comprising 
the Northern division of the county, is pre- 
paring fer publication. 

Mr Roscoe hss in the press a work on 
Penal Jurisprudence and the Reformation 
of Criminals, which will melude an inquiry 
into the motives, ends, and limits of human 
punishments. and also, as to the effect of 
punishment by way of example, and on the 
prevention of crimes. ‘The work will also 
contain the latest accounts respecting the 
State Prisons and [fenitentiaries in the 
United States of America. 

Doctor T. Forster has been some time 
preparing for publication, “+ Observations 
sur l’Anatomie et la Physiologie du Cerveau 
des Animaux.” 

William Berry, Esq. late of the College of 
Arms, is preparing for publication, the Heral- 
dic C; ‘lopedia, or Dictionary of Heraldry. 

In the course of the following mouth will 
be published, the Plays and Poems of James 
Shirley, now first collected and chronologi- 
cally arranged, and the text carefully col- 
lated and restored, with occasional notes, 
and a Biographical and Critical Essay. 
By William Gifford, Esq. 
| The African Association fs about to pub- 
lish, Travels in Nubia and in the Interior 
of North Eastern Africa, med in the 
months of February and March, 1613. By 
J. L. Burckhardt, to which will be prefix- 
ed, a Life of the Author, and a Portrait. 
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In the press, and shortly will be publish- 
ed, The Comedies of Aristophanes. Trans- 
jated from the Greek, with numerous illus- 

rative notes. By Thomas Mitchell, A.M. 
late Fellow of Sidney-Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

In the press. Essays on the Institutions, 
Governments, and Manners of the States of 
Greece. By Dr H. D Hill. 

Major Bell has nearly ready for publica- 
tion, a Series of Chronological Tables of 
History and Literature. in royal folio. 

Mr Chase of Cambridge has in the press 
a work on Antinomianism, in which he has 
endeavoured to convert the abettors of that 
heresy of hostility to the doctrines of divine 

race. 

Mathew Henry’s Scripture Catechism is 
reprinting in a small pocket volume, and 
will be ready the beginning of next month. 

Swiss Scenery.—The first number of this 
work will be published on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, containing five engravings from 
drawings by Major Cockburn. 

Italian Scenery.—The fifth number of 
this work, containing views in Rome, from 
drawings by E. F. Batty, is now ready for 
publication. 


EDINBURGH. 

Tales of my Landlord, third series, col- 
lected and arranged by Jedediah Cleishbo- 
tham, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of 
Gandercleugh. 4 vols- 12mo. 

The Life of the late Right Honourable 
John Philpot Curran, Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland; by his son, William Henry 
Curran, Esq. Barrister-at-law. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits and Fac-similes. 

An Account of the Arctic Regions, in- 


eluding the Natural History of Spitzber- 


gen and the adjacent Islands; the Polar 
Ice; and the Greenland Seas; with a His- 
tory and Description of the Northern Whale 
Fisheries, illustrated with many Anecdotes 
of the Dangers of that Occupation. Chief- 
ly derived from Researches made during 
Seventeen Voyages to the Polar Seas. By 
William Scoresby jun. Member of the 
Wernerian Society. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Engravings. 

Speedily will be published, First Latin 
Lessons, selected from the Classics, (with 
the authorities subjoined,) arranged under 
the xespective rules of syntax, beginning 
with exercises on the first declension, and 
advanced by gentle tions; to which 
will be added, English Exercises under 
each rule, with notes, and a complete vo- 
cabulary; by. Thomas. Macgowan, one of 
the masters of the academy, 25, Sect Street, 
Liverpool. _18mo, 


A Plan and Eleyation of the New Town ' 


on.a scale of 36 inches to. 

The Scripture Moniter,. or shoxt Medi; 
tations on passages of Sgripture for every 


day in the year; by John Craig, minister 
of the Gospel, Avonbridge. cos 

In February last, Dr Watt of Glasgow 
published a Prospectus, which was again 
reprinted in May, and accompanied with a 
Specimen of a work to be entitled, “ Bi- 
btiotheca Britannica, or a General Index 
to the Literature of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with such foreign works as have been 
translated into English, or printed in the 

British dominions. Including also a very 
copious selection from the writings of the 
most celebrated authors of all ages and na- 
tions. Jn Two Parts. In the First, the 
duthors are arranged alphabetically, and 
of each, as far as possible, a short biogra- 
phical notice is given, to which is subjoin- 
ed, acorreet list of his works, their various 
editions, sizes, prices, &c. and, in many 
instances, the character of the work. In 
the Second, the Subjects are arranged al- 
phabetically, and under each all the works 
and parts of works treating of that subject, 
are arranged in chronological order. This 
part also includes the Axonymous Works 
which have appeared in this country, in- 
serted according to their respective sub- 
jects and dates.” Dr Watt, having ob- 
tained a pretty numerous and highly re- 

table list of subscribers, a part of 
the work has been put to press, and will 
be published in February This, consist- 
ing of 35 sheets, is estimated to be about 
a sixth part of the whole. A Fart will be 
published every three or four months till 
the whole is completed, making two hand- 
some quarto volumes of from 800 to 900 
pages each. This publication is said to 
contain above 40,000 authors, and the 
titles of about as many anonymous works, 

An edition of Selden’s Table-Talk, very 
elegantly printed by Ballantyne, and il- 
lustrated with notes, will speedily be pub- 
lished. This publication resembles the 
curious and entertaining collection of Ana, 
which are so numerous in French litera- 
ture ; and, in the opinion of Dr Johnson, 
it is superior to any book of that denomis 
nation; ‘* a few of their ana,’’ he remarks, 
** are good, but we have one book of that 
kind better than any of them.” Boswell’s 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, p. 321. 

Mr Machenry, author of the Improved 
English-Spanish Grammar, has in the 
press, and will speedily publish, a new 
edition of the Exercise ou the Etymology, 
Syntax, Idioms, and Synonymes. 

Elements of Chemistry ; by James Mil- 
lar, M..D. Kditor of the Encyclopedia 
Kdinensis, 1 vol. 8vo. This work will 
contain, 1. Principles of Chemistry, 
2. Phenomena of Nature,—3. Arts and 
Manufactures. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No. I. price 
2s. Gd. to be published on the Ist of January, 

The Reverend Dr Chalmers of Glasgow 
will shertly publish a yolume of Sermons, 
preached! vhim in the TronChurch, Glasgow- 
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ANATOMY. 

A MANUAL of Practical Anatomy, for 
the use of Students engaged in Dissections ; 
by Edward Stanley, Assistant Surgeon and 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, at St Bartho- 
Jomew’s Hospital. 12mo. 9s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A Perpetual Key to the Almanacks ; 
containing an account of the fasts, festi- 
vals, saints’ days, and other holidays in the 
Kalendar, and an explanation of the as- 
tronomical and chronological terms ; by 
James Bannantine; the whole corrected 
and improved, with an original table of the 
constellations, their names and origin, and 
the number and magnitude of the stars 
which compose them, &c. ; by John Irving 
Maxwell, of the Inner Temple. 2s. 6d. 

ARTS, FINE. 

The Fables of sopand others, with 
designs on wood; by Thomas Bewick. 
8vo. 15s. Royal 8vo, L. 1, Is. Imp. 8vo. 
L. 1, lls. 6d. 

A Likeness of the late Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, engraved by H. Meyer, from a draw- 
ing by T. Maynard. 5s. 

A Bust of Shakespeare, copied from the 
monumental bust at Stratford; also ano- 
ther, as a companion, of Camden, from 
the monument in Westminster Abbey; a 
third of Ben Jonson, all under the direc- 
tion of Mr Britton. 

Useful Hints on Drawing and Painting, 
intended to facilitate the improvement of 
young persons. By J. C. Burgess. 

Hakewell’s Views in Italy, No. 2. 

Italian Scenery from Drawings, by E. D. 
Batty, No. 4, 4to. ; 

A Collection of 38 Old Wood Cuts, il- 
lustrative of the New Testament. 4to. 12s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Public and Private Life 
of John Howard, the Philanthropist ; com- 
piled from his private diary and letters, he 
journals of his confidential attendant, &c. 
&c. By James B. Brown, Esq. to. 


L.2, 5s 
CLASSICS. 


The Tragedies of Sophocles, translated 
from the Greek, with Notes. By George 
Adams. 8vo. 12s. 

DIVINITY. 

Distourses on Various Subjects. By the 
Rev. Sir Jolm Head, Bart. A.M. 8yo. 

Remarks wpon the Service of the Church 
of England, ing baptism ‘and the 
Office of burial. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Conversién of the World. or the 
Claitiis of Six’ Hundred Millions of Hea- 
theff, atid the ability and duty of the 


Churches ‘respecting them. By the Rev." 


vote rit. 


G. Hall and S. Newell, American Mis. 
sionaries at Bombay. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, in- 
cluding a careful examination of the Rev. 
T. Belsham’s Calm Inquiries, and of the 
other principal Unitarian works on the 
ee By John Pye Smith, D.D. 8yo. 

4s. 

The Pentateuch, or Five Books of Mo- 
ses illustrated ; containing an explication 
of the phraseology incorpor.ted with 
the text; for the use of families and 
schools; by the Rev. S. Clapham, of 
Christ Church, Hants. 5s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, il- 
lustrated by maps and fac-similes of bibli- 
cal manuscripts; by Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, A. M. & vols. 8vo. L. 2, 2s. 

Old Church-of-England Principles op- 
posed to ** The New Light ;” in a series 
of plain, doctrinal, and practical sermons, 
(fifty-eight in number,) on the First Lesson 
in the Morning Service of the different 
Sundays and great festivals throughout 
the year; shewing the connection between 
the Old and New Testaments, &c. Kc. 
by the Rev. Richard Warner, rector of 
Great Chattield, Wilts. In 3 vols. 12mo. 
L. I. 

EDUCATION. 

A New Theoretical Grammar of the 
French Language, with exercises. By C. 
Gros. l2mo. 5s. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Antiquitates Curiose, the etymology of 
many remarkable old Sayings, Proverbs, 
&c. explained. By Jos. Taylor. Foolscap 
5s. 

LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on Life Annuities ; 
including the annuity acts of the seven+ 
teenth and fifty-third Geo. I[I.; also, a 
synopsis of all the principal adjudged cases 
under the first act, together with select 
modern and useful precedents, &c.; by 
Frederick Blaney. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Original Precedents in Conveyancing ; 
with notes, critical and explanatory, and 
concise directions for drawing or settling 
conveyances; the whole being the result of 
actual practice; by J. H, Prince. 12s. Gd. 

A Treatise on the Principles and Prac- 


tice of the ‘‘ourt of Chancery; by slenry 


Maddock, Ksq. barrister-at-law. 2 vole 
royal 8vo. L, 2, 6s. 
Reports of Cases Argued and Deter- 
ined in the Court of Exchequer; by 
Alexander Anstruther, Esq. 3 vols. royal 
8vo. L. 2, 5s. 
The Law of Carriers, Innkeepers, Ware~ 
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housemen, and other Depositaries of Goods 
for Hire; by Henry Jeremy, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple. 8vo. 7s. 

The Laws of the Legislature of the 
Island of Antigua, consisting of the Acts 
passed from 26th May 1804, to 13th June 
1817 ; with an analytical table, and a co- 
pious digested index. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Common Pleas and Exche- 
quer Chambers. By J.B. Moore. Vol. 1. 
Part 4. Royal &vo. 8s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Key to Mr Reynard’s Geometria 
Legitima, which contains between three 
and four hundred solutions, and illustrated 
with two hundred and forty copperplate 
diagrams. 9s. 

The Mathematical Questions proposed in 
the Ladies’ Diary, and their original An- 
swers, together with some new Solutions, 
from its commencement in the year 1704 to 
1816. By T. Leybourn. 4 vols. 8vo. L.4. 

MEDICINE. 

Minutes of Cases of Cancer successfully 
Treated by the New Mode of Pressure. 
Part the Second ; with some observations 
on the nature of the disease, as well as the 
method of Practice ; by Samuel Young. 9s, 

A Letter to the Governors of Bethlera 
Hospital, containing an account of their 
management of that Institution for the last 
twenty years. By John Haslam, M. D. 
&vo. 2s. 6d. 

Stereoplea; or, The Defence of the 
Horse’s Foot considered. By Bracy Clarke. 
ato. 10s. Gd. 

An Introductory Lecture, as delivered in 
1816, at the Roval Dispensary for Dis- 
eases of the Ear. By T. H. Curtis. 8vo. 
2s. Gd. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations 
on the Diseases of the Joints. By E. C. 
Brodie. 8vo. IOs. Gd. 

Ayre’s Observations on Marasmus. 8yo. 
8. 

Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine. 
No. 1. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Ballingall’s Practical Observations on 
Fever, Dysentery, and Liver Complaints. 
Svo. 9s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Seneca’s Morals; by way of abstract: to 
which is added, a Discourse under the title. 
of an after-thought. By Sir Roger L’Es- 
trange, Knight. 8vo. 10s. 64d. 

Laskey’s Description of the Napoleon 
Mint Medals. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

Naval Chronology of Great Britain. By 
J. Ralph. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NOVELS, 

The Englishman in Paris; a satirical 
novel; with sketches of the most remark- 
able characters, fashionable and unfashion- 
able, that have recently visited that cele- 
brated capital. In 3 yols, L. 1, Is. 


[Dec 

Florence Macarthy ; an Irish Tale. By 
Lady Morgan, Author of France, O’Don- 
nell, &c. 4 vols. 28s. 

My Old Cousin ; or, A Peep into Cochin 
China; a novel. By the Author of Ro- 
mantic Facts. 3 vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Fast of St Magdalene; a novel. 
By Anna Maria Porter. 3 vols. 21s. 

Nightmare Abbey. By the Author of 
Headlong Hall. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Brambleton Hall. 12mo. 3s,"6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Life ;_ by 

Sir T. Charles Morgan, M. D. 8vo. 
POETRY. 

Revenge Defeated and Self-Punished ; a 
dramatic poem. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

An Elegy on the Lamented Death of 
Sir S. Romilly ; by the Rev. Thomas 
Beck. Gd. 

Warwick Castle; a Tale, with minor 
Poems. By W. K. Bedford, B. A. of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. 

Sensibility; The Stranger; jand other 
Poems. By W. C. Harvey. 

The Anglo Cambrian ; a poem, in four 
cantos. By M. Linwood. 8vo. 5s. 

Cobbin’s Pilgrim’s Fate; a poem. 12mo. 
4s. Gd. 

Poetical Rhapsodies. By J. B. Fisher. 
Svo. 7s. 

The Minstrel of the Glen, and other 
Poems. By H. Stebbing. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Extraordinary Red Book, containing a 
detailed list of all the places, pensions, sine- 
cures, &c. 8vo. 

A Letter to H. Brougham, Esq. M. P. 
in reply to the Strictures on Winchester 

Yollege. By the Rev. L. Clarke. 8vo. 
2s. Gd. 

Lieutenant-General Thornton’s Speech 
in the House of Commons, on his motion 
to repeal the declaration against the belief 
of Transubstantiation. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. Part 8. 

History of the City of Dublin. By the 
Rev. Robert Walsh. 2 vols. 4to. L. 5, 5s 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Recollections of Japan. By Captain Go- 
lownin, of the Russian Navy, Author of 
the Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence m 
that Country. 1 vol. 8yo. 12s. 

History of Voyages into the Polar Re- 
gions, undertaken chiefly for the purpose of 
discovering a North-East, North-West, or 
Polar Passage between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific. By John Barrow, Esq. 8vo. 128. 

Narrative of the Expedition which sail- 


ed from England in 1807, to join the South 

American 

Gleanings and Remarks, collected during 

many months’ residence t Buenos Ayres 

By Major Alex. Gillespie.” 8vo. 10% 


atriots. By James H 
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EDINBURGH. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Edited by Macvey Napier, Esq. 
F.R.S. Lond. and Edinb. With numerous 
Engravingse Vol. Part if. to. 

The Edinburgh Gazeteer, or Geographi- 
cal Dictionary. Vol. II. Part If. 8vo. 9s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. LVIII. Being the first num- 
ber of a new series, on an improvedand 
larged plan. Svo. 4s. 

A Statistical, Political, and Historical 
Account of the United States of America, 
from the period of the first establishments 
to the present day, on a new plan. By D. 
B. Warden, Consul for the United States, 
at Paris. With a new Map of the Unit- 
ed States, and a Plan of the City of Wash- 
ington. 3 vols. 8vo. L. 2, 2s. 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, 
and on the Principles of Mercantile Juris- 
prudence. Third edition. By George Jo- 
seph Bell, Esq. advocate. Vol. II. 4to. 
L. 2, 2s. 

Memorials; or, the Memorable Things 
that fell out within this Island of Britain 
from 1638 to 1684. By the Rev. Mr Ro- 
bert Law. Edited from the manuscript by 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. In 4to. 
36s. 

Historical Account of Discoveries. and 
Travels in Africa, from the earliest Ages to 
the present time. By the late John Ley- 
den, M.D. Completed and enlarged, with 
Geographical [lustrations and Views of the 
present state of that Continent. By Hugh 
Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
Maps. Second edition. L.1, 7s. boards. 

History of the Reformation in Scotland ; 
with an Introductory Book, and an Appen- 
dix. By George Cook, D.D. Minister of 
Laurencekirk, and Author of an Illustra- 
tion of the General lividence establishing 
the reality of Christ’s Resurrection. 3 vols. 
8vo. Second edition. L. lls. 6d. boards. 

An Abridgment of all the Statutes now 
in force, ‘relating to the Revenue of Excise 
in Great Britain, methedically arranged 
and alphabetically digested. The third edi- 
tion. Revised and brought down to the 
end of the Session of Parliament 1818. By 
James Huie, Collector of Excise. One large 
volume 8yo. L. 1, 5s. 

The Edinburgh Dispensatory. 4 new 
edition. 8vo. 15s. 

Saint Patrick; a National Tale of the 
Fitth Century. By am Antiquary. In 3 
vols 12me. L.1, Is. 

Coquetry,a Novel. 3 vols. k2me. L.1, ls. 
- An Inquiry inte the Nature and Origin 
of Public Wealth, and into the Means and 
Causes of its Increase. Second edition, with 
considerable ‘additions. . By the Earl of 
Lauderdale 8yo. 
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acts and Observations towards forming 
a Now Theory of the Earth, By William 
nisht, LL.D. Belfast. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Mssays on the Morbid Anatomy of the 
Human Eye. Illustrated by coloured Ene 
gravings. By James Wardrop, F.R.S. 
Ed. Vol. TI. Royal 8vo. L. 1, 5s. 

Ministerial Caution, or the Concern of 
the Faithful Servants of Christ for the Cre- 
dit and Success of their Ministry. A Ser- 
mon preached at the opening of the General 
Associate Synod, Edinburgh, 6th October 
1818. By William M‘Ewen, Minister of 
the Gospel, Howgate. 1s. 

Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. By 
Andrew Fyfe. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Annals of Aberdeen, from the reign of 
King William the Lion, to the end of the 
year 1818, with an Account of the City, Ca 
thedral, and University of Old Aberdeen. 
By William Kennedy, Esq. Advocate, 
Aberdeen, In 2 vols. 4to. L. 4, 4s. 

The Farmer’s Account Book, and Daily 
Journal. For six months, Gs. 6d. For 12 
months, 12s. 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy, for the 
use of students in the University of Edin- 
burgh; by Dugald Stewart, Esq. fourth 
edition. &s. 

The Trial of Andrew M*‘Kinlay befere 
the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh 
on the 26th of July 1817, for administer- 
ing unlawful oaths ; with the antecedent 
proceedings against William Edgar, John 
Keith, and Andrew M‘Kinlay ; taken in 
short-hand ; by John Dow, Esq. W. S. 
16s. 

A System of Chemistry; by John Mur- 
ray, M. D., fourth edition. 4 vols. 
L. 2, 12s. Gd. 

A Translation of Nine of the most Fa- 
shionable Quadrilles, consisting of fifty 
French country dances, as performed in 
England and Scotland, with explanatory 
notes, to which are prefixed a few obser~ 
vations on the style, &c. of the quadrille, 
the English country dance, and the Scots 
reel ; by Barclay Dun, teacher of dancing. 
4s. 


Letter to his Majesty's Sheriffs-depute 
in Scotland, recommending the establish- 
ment of four national Asylums for the recep- 
tion of Criminal and Pauper Lunaties ; by 
Andrew Duncan, senior, M. D. & Ps 
bs. 

The Saltfoot Controversy, as it —_—— 
in Black wood’s to which is ad- 
ded, a Reply to the Article Published in 
No. XVIII. of that work; with other ex- 
tracts, and an Appendix, containing some 
remarks on the present state of the Lyon 
Office. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Immortality of the Soul, and other 
Poems, By Thomas Thomson, 
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MON! HLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Francé.—Tne French funds, it ap- 
pears, still continue so low as 69, and the 
measures pursued for restoring public con- 
fidence have net had the desired effect. 
The Parisian capitalists generally complain 
that the funds are affected by English chi- 
canery ; but by what rneans this operates to 
provuce the effect ascribed to it, they do not 
inform us. 

Private letters from Paris state, that the 
French Ministry have determined to sup- 
press the preliminary right of ownership 
over the French journals. The newspapers 
will not, after the Ist January, appear by 
privilege as formerly, but a deposit will be 
required from all publishers of 72,000 
livres, by way of security for payment of 
whatever fines shall be levied upon them for 
libels. The cognizance of libels is, as in 
this country, to be left to a jury 

SwEDEN.—The Government of Sweden 
has devised a new system of taxation, which 
seems to embrace every object to which a 
tax can possibly be affixed; the most re- 
markable provisions of the law are these : 
Every male who has comipleted his 15th 
year shall pay, til] his 18th year inclusive, 
an annual impost of 32 shillings in bank. 
When he has accomplished his 19th year, 
he shall pay one rix dollar. Every female 
who has completed her 15th year shall 
pay, till her 18th year inclusive, an annual 
ippost of 16 shillings; and having com- 
pleted her 19th year, shall pay 24 shillings 
a-year. This impost shall continue until 
their 63d year, when it shall cease, unless 
they have a net revenue of 50 rix dollars 
arising from property or industry. An in- 
come tax is imposed upon every class of so- 
ciety, payable at several rates, according to 
their rank: and from which not even the 
actors, actresses, musicians, singers, or dan- 
cers, are exempt. These artists are divided 
into four classes, of which the first shall 
pay 20, and the last 5 per cent. ; they are 
also to pay a fine on their appointments. 
Additional taxes are imposed upon bache- 

GERMANY.—The Congress at Aix-la- 
Chapelle having finished its labours, the 
Sovereigns have left that place to return to 
their respective dominions. Four official 
documents of their conference have been 
published :—1. A copy of a note addressed 
to the Duke of Richelieu by the Plenipoten- 
tiartes of the four Allied Courts. 2. 'The an- 
swer of the Duke of Richelieu.’ 3. A pro- 
— signed at Aix-la-Chapelle, by the 


enipotentianies, on the 15th November 
1818; and 4. A declaration of the Sove- 


reigns, signed by their Ministers. The first 
of these documents expresses the entire sa- 
tisfaction of the Allied Monarchs with the 
prospects of security which the internal 
state of France affords. The answer of the 
Duke of Richelieu expresses the real grati- 
fication which his Majesty received from the 
confidence reposed by the Allied Sovereigns 
in him, and im the loyalty of his subjects, 
and from the attachment and friendship 
they profess towards him. In the protocol, 
the several Courts unanimously declare, 
that it is their firm resolution never to de- 
part from the treaties they have formed and 
subscribed, nor from the principles of cor- 
dial and intimate union which they now 
feel : and that France henceforth engages to 
concur in the consolidation of that system 
which has given peace to Europe, and as- 
sured its duration. The fourth article in 
the protocol states, that if the Sovereigns 
see proper, they will establish particular 
meetings, either of themselves or their mi- 
nisters, to treat in common of their proper 
interests; so that we may probably have 
annual or triennial conferences as long as 
the peace continues. The declaration, 
which is the last of these documents, being 
the most important, we give it at full 
length. The preamble states, that the re- 
spective ministers have received orders from 
their Sovereigns to make known to all the 
Courts of Europe the results of their meet- 
ing at Aix-la-Chapelle, and with that view 
to publish the following declaration :— 

“* The convention of the Sth of October, 
which definitively regulated the execution of 
the engagements agreed to in the treaty of 
ee of November 20, 1815, is considered 

y the, Sovereigns who concurred therein, as 
the accomplishment of the work i 
and as the completion of the political sys- 
tem destined to insure its solidity. 

“¢ The intimate union established among 
the Monarchs, who are joint parties to this 
system, by their own ‘principles, no less 
than by the interests of their people, offers 
to Europe the most sacred pledge of its fu- 
ture tranquillity. 
~ The object of this union is as simple 28 
it is great and salutary. It does’ not tend 
to any ‘new political combination—to any 
change in the relations sanctioned by ex1st~ 
ing treaties. Calm and consistent in 15 
proceedings, it has no other object than the 
maintenance of peace, and the security of 
those transactions on which the peace W%. 
founded and consolidated. 2 
Tre Sovereigns, in forming this august 
union, have regarded ‘as its fundamental 


basis their invariable resolution never dt; 
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part, either among themselves or in their 
relations with other states, from the strictest 
observation of the principles ofthe rights of 
nations ; principles which, in their applica. 
tion to a state of permanent peace, can alone 
effectually guarantee the independence of 
each government, and the stability of the 
general association. 

*¢ Faithful to these principles, the Sove- 
reigns will maintain them equally in those 
meetings at which they may be personally 
present, or in those which shall take place 
among their Ministers ; whether it shall be 
their object to discuss in common their own 
interests, or whether they take cognizance 
of questions in which other governments 
shall formally claim their interference. The 
same spirit which will direct their counciis, 
and reign in their diplomatic communica- 
tions, shall preside also at these meetings ; 
and the repose of the world shall be con- 
stantly their motive and their end. 

** ]t is with such sentiments that the So- 
vereigns have consummated the work to 
which they were called. They will not 
cease to labour for its confirmation and per- 
fection. They solemnly acknowledge, that 
their duties towards God and the people 
whom they govern, make it peremptory on 
them to give to the world, as far as in their 
power, an example of justice, of concord, of 
moderation ; happy in the power of conse- 
erating, from henceforth, all their efforts to 
the protection of the arts of peace, to the 
increase of the internal prosperity of their 
States, and to the awakening of those senti- 
ments of religion and morality, whose em- 
pire has been but too much enfeebled by 
the misfortunes of the times. 

div-lu-Chapelle, Nov. 15, 1818. 

(Signed) 
METTERNICH ** HARDENBERG 
RICHELIEU ** BERNSTORFF 
CasTLEREAGH ** NESSELRODE 
WELLINGTON * Capo D’IsTRIA.” 

This document bears the signature of 

M. Gentz, the secretary to the Congress. 
ASIA. 

East Inp1Es.—The latest intelligence 
from this quarter furnishes us with the 
winding up of the Indian war. The re- 
port of the surrender of the Peishwa is 
confirmed; he is to be permitted to retire 
to Benares on a pension of eight lacs of 
rupees. His minister, Trimbuckjee 
_Danglia, to whose account all the late 

breaches of faith on the part of the Peish- 
wa have been uniformly laid, was seized by 
Captain Swanston, in the village of Aheri- 
oa the 29th June, and has been 


i had surrendered. to Lieutenant- 
only object of 
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anxiety seemed to be, the escape of Appa 
Sahib, who, by his treachery, had forfeited 
his title ef Rajah of Nagpore ; there were 
uo fears, however, of his ultimate escape 
from his pursuers, as a reward of two lacs 
of rupees had been offered for his appre- 
hension. 

CEYLON.—There is intelligence in the 
Madras papers from Ceylon as late as the 
20th June. Tranquillity was not then re- 
stored in that island, but the progress of 
the insurgents had been Roket 

New SoutH Watrs.—By a_ vessel 
recently arrived from Port direct, 
letters have been received frrm Sydney to 
the 20ch May, at which time the colony 
was in health and tranquillity. 

The annual muster, concluded at the 
date of 1817, gave the following results : 
Total number of souls in New South 

Wales 17.165 
Ditto in Van Diemen’s Land 3,214 

Population of the territory 20,379 

There werg 14,500 acres of potatoes in 
cultivation in New South Wales, 1250 
acres of wheat, barley, and oats, and 11,700 
acres of maize. ‘The following are the 
quantities of stock exclusively in New 
South Wales, viz. :— 

llorses, 2,850 Sheep, 66,7 

liorned cattle, 33,650 Pigs, 11,400 

Of the above 20,379 souls, there were 
4100 male convicts, 1340 women prison- 
ers, and 850 of their children; and since 
the period this census was concluded, this 
portion of the population will have been 
nearly doubled; upwards of 4000 men, 
and about 540 women, having been for- 
varded thither, from this country and Ire« 
land, since June of the last year. Thus, 
including the settlers who have since gone 
out, the entire population of the territory 
may now be estimated at 25,000 souls. In 
1812; the total number of inhabitants was 
only 12,471, by which it will appear they 
have been doubled in six years ! 

Mr Oxley, the Surveyor-General, had 
just again left head-quarters with a party, 
to prosecute the intention of the Govern- 
ment, in exploring the interior of New 
Holland, to the westward of the Blue 
Mountains. 

AFRICA. 

The late accounts from Sierra Leon 
have been melancholy in the extreme. ‘The 
white inhabitants, exclusive of military, do 
not exceed thirty persuns, and of these one 
third fell victims to the fever during the 
rainy season; the Rev. Mr Jurnon, chief 
chaplain ; the wife of the Rev. Mr Collier, 
assistant chaplain ; Mr enzel, a respeet- 
able missionary, Mrs Decker, wife to ano- 
ther missionary, Mr Lee, Mr Hickson 
Mr Sutherland, Mr Jolly, Mr Houghton, 
and others, have died of the malignant fe. 
yer which prevails annually in that unfor. 
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tunate colony. Mr and Mrs Carew, Mr 
and Mrs Owenson, and others, who have 
escaped death, still suffer severely from the 
effects of the fever. 

AMERICA. 

Accounts from Pensacola state, that or- 
ders had been received there from the Unit- 
ed States’ government, to deliver up the 
place to the Spanis) authorities. 

The note of preparation for war still re- 
sounds from Venezuela. General Mac- 
gregor, with his staff, has at length left 
Great Britain, in a ship carrying twenty- 
four thirty-two pounders, well found in 
every respect. Several vessels filled with 
the volunteers he procured had previously 
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sailed; and, with the assistance of these 
European auxiliaries, the patriots of the 
Caraccas entertain sanguine hopes of mak- 
ing the approaching campaign the last and 
successtul struggle for their independence. 

WEstT INDIEs.—By the latest accounts 
from St Domingo, it appears, that the two 
rival chiefs, so far from being engaged in 
hostilities, were each improving their re- 
spective dominions. Christophe was busily 
engaged, with his subjects and soldiers, in 
repairing the citadel of Sans Souci, lately 
destroyed by lightning—while Boyer was 
fortifying himself in the affections of his 
people, by meliorating their condition, and 
making improvements in agriculture and 
domestic arts, 


BRITISH CHRONICLE, 


NOVEMRER. 

§. Ow Friday, the 4th, John Barnet, alias 
MM‘ Barnet, was exeeuted at Aberdeen, for va- 
rious acts of housebreaking and theft, pursu- 
ant to his sentence, at the last Circuit Court 
of Justiciary. ‘* To the eredit of this po- 
pulous city,” says the Aberdeen Chronicle, 
*+ and the three counties with whieh it is 
connected, for 27 years previous to the pre- 
sent, only three eapital punishments have 
taken place here; and although, in 1818, 
twe unfortunate persons have forfeited their 
lives to the ibjured laws of their country, 
ef which we have no example since 1756, 
when William West, a sailor, for the mur. 
der of his wife, and Christian Fraine, for 
that of her child, suffered together at the 
Gallow-hill ; yet, we trust, it is not the 
forerunner of that increase of crme, by 
which many parts of the united kingdom 
are at this period lamentably distinguish- 
ed.” 

Typhus Fever.—It a that the ty- 
phus fever is spreading in Aberdeen. In 
the Infirmary, where the fever wards in 
common seasons are frequently empty, 
there are about thirty cases, and about 
sixty are under treatment in the public 
dispensary. It has hitherto been mild, 
comparatively speaking, but in several ca- 
ses it has lately proved fatal. 

Fnternal Prosperity of the Highlends.— 
kt is calculated that the black cattle, wool, 
sheep, and herrmgs, sent from the High- 
land district of Scotland, north of the Spey, 
te the other quarters of the kingdom, with- 
in the last six months, amount in valne to 
wt least L. 500,000; a greater than 
was perhaps ever before received in one 
year, for the whole produce of this dis» 
trict. 


Acecident.—On the afterneen of the 5th, 


while the workmen employed in taking 


down the old meeting-house belonging te 
Dr Jamieson's tion in Edinburgh, 
were dismantling the roof, a large portion 
of it fell inte the interior with a tremen- 
dous crash, carrying with it six men and a 
boy, all of whom were more or less severe- 
ly hurt, and one of the men died soon af- 
ter. 

12. Visit of the Archduke Maximilian 
to Edinburgh.—On the 9th, his Imperial 
Highness the Archduke Maximilian of Aus- 
tria arrived in this city; and has been 
since employed in visiting such public in- 
stitutions and buildings as attract the no- 
tice of strangers. Yesterday the Lord Pro- 
vost eNtertained. him at dinner, when he 
was presented with the freedom of the city. 

Loss of a Kirkaldy Pinnace.—About 12 
o’clock noon, on the 9th, the Liberty, a 
Kirkaldy pimnace, ftom Leith to Kirkaldy, 
with passengers, when nearly opposite to 
Seafield ‘Tower, on the Fife coast, suddenly 
went down, when all on board perished. 

Union Canal.—On the 4th instant, a se- 
rious affray threatened to ensue at Linlith- 
gow, between the Highlanders and Irish- 
men, some hundreds of whom are employ- 
ed there in the Union Canal. The parties 
assembled, armed with pikes, spades, and 
other utensils of a like nature, in a park at 
Winchburgh, in order to have the diffe- 
rence decided ; but the Sheriff with a par- 
ty of military appearing, seized five of the 
Irishmen, who have been lodged in jail, 
and the others. severally dispersed. A 
party of dragoons from Hamilton has been 
stationed in Linlithgow to prevent farther 
tumult. 

14. Festival of King Crispin.—On the 
Lith, the shoemakers of Glasgow walked in 
procession, in honour of their tutelary saint, 
{usually denominated King) €zispin. To 
the great majority of the spectators # was 
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an entirely new exhibition, the last display 
of the kind having taken place 28 years ugo. 
It was got up in avery excellent style, and 
afforded a pleasing spectacle. A number 
of the characters were on horseback, and the 
dresses of the whole had every appearance 
of splendour. 

Court of Session.—Since the rising of 
the Court in July last, some alterations, for 
the better accommodation of the Lords Or- 
dinary, have been made in the Outer-house. 
A large window has been struck out in the 
north-west side, and the roof has, at the 
game time, undergone a complete repair, 
having received a new covering of lead. A 
statue of the late Lord Viscount Melville 
is placed inthe Outer-house. Itis of white 
marble, standing on a pedestal six feet high, 
and the figure is seven feet nine inches in 
height. Its drapery is that of a Viscount 
of the united kingdom, dressed in his Par- 
liamentary robes. It is esteemed a master- 
piece of art; the attitude is graceful and 
commanding, and the likeness excellent. A 
statue of the late Lord President Blair is 

laced in a niche in the wall, immediately 
hind the chair of the First Division ; the 
figure is in a sitting posture, and does not, 
perhaps, appear, when it is first seen, so 
siewy and striking as that of the other sta- 
tue, nor is the likeness thought to be quite 
so good; but, on a closer examination, we 
are struck with the general ease and grace- 
fulness of the attitude, and with a certain 
air of calm dignity, which the artist has 
given to the features, and which is so truly 
expressive of the great original. Both these 
statues are executed by Chantry, and they 
certainly afford an admirable specimen of 
his talents and skill, The statue of Lord 
President Forbes has been removed from 
the east wall of the Outer-house to a niche 
behind the Lord Justice Clerk's chair, in 
the Second Division of the Court. 

An Earthquake.—A smart shock of an 
earthquake was felt in Inverness, and to a 
sonsileille distance round the town, at 
about 20 minutes past 12, on the night of 
Tuesday the 10th inst. It was felt with 

eculiar violence along the banks of Loch- 
2 The noise in some places was very 
loud, in others more gentle, but everywhere 
a tremulous motion was felt for a few se- 
conds. Lighter shocks are said to have 
been felt at nine in the evening of ‘Tuesday, 
and at four in the morning of Wednesday ; 
but no accident or damage was occasioned 
by this visitation. 

19. Alien Act.—On the morning of 
the 14th, General Gourgaud, formerly an 
aide-de-camp of Bonaparte, but who has, 
since his return from St Helena, resided in 
Lendon, was arrested by a warrant of the 
Secretary of State, under the alien act, and 
carried to Dover, where he was innmediate- 
+ Ao and from thence landed at Cux- 

ven. 
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23. Between one and two o'clock on the 
20th inst. while one of the workmen at 
Bonnington distillery, near Edinburgh, was 
in the act of holding a candle over one of 
the tuns, the light was inadvertently thrown 
out of his hand, and caused a dreadful ex- 
plosion, which not only carried away the 
roof from the house, but burned three of the 
men in the most shocking manner. 

Anstruther.—in the statement published 
at page 475, of the revenues of the Scots 
burghs, that of Anstruther Wester was 
overstated upwards of L. 1600; an error 
we have been desired to correct. 

Aberdeen.—1n the Court of Session, on 
the 21st, two petitions were moved, the one 
in the name of John Elphinston and Wil- 
liam Mortimer, two of the assistant bur- 
gesses at the election 1817—and the other 
in name of George Gray, an assistant -at 
the election in 1818—both of them com- 
plaining of certain alleged irregularities in 
executing the royal warrant for the late 
election of the Magistrates of that burgh ; 
when the ordinary appointments of intima- 
tion were made on each of them. 

Complaints have also been lately present- 
ed to the Court, against the late Michael- 
mas elections of Magistrates for the burghs 
of Inverness, Forres, and Elgin. 

Adulterated Tea, Coffee, &c.—The con- 
victions which have already taken place do 
not appear to have deterred some daring 
speculators from the iniquitous practice of 
dealing in fraudulent imitations of articles 
of human food. Last week, two convictions 
took place in Greenock, and penalties were 
imposed, for selling burnt beans, &c. for 
coffee ; and on the 17th, a quantity of this 
article, called by the dealers American ve- 
getable powder, was exhibited before a re- 
venue court in Edinburgh, when the Jus- 
tices of I’eace recommended the case to be 
laid before the Lord Advocate. In Glas- 
gow, too, a practice has been discovered of 
imitating pepper in its whole state ; the in- 
gredients being grinded coal, stone, and 
earth, manufactured into a confection so 
exactly resembling pepper, as not to be 
known from it until broken. The penalties 
imposed under the recent prosecutions in 
Ireland, for selling adulterated tea, exceed 
the enormous sum of fifteen thousand pounds. 

DECEMBER. 

2, Death of the Queen.—The painful and 
protracted snfferings of her Majesty termi- 
nated on Tuesday the 17th last. On the 
night preceding, a mortification took place 
in her Majesty’s leg, and she expired at 
half-past one o’elock in the afternoon. The 
event was made known to the nation, by 
the publication, the same evening, of a sup- 

ement to the London Gazette, in the fol- 

wing words :— 

“ This day, at oné o'clock, the Queen 
departed this life, to the inexpressible grief 
of all the royal family, after a tedious ill- 
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ness, which her Majesty bore with the most 
pious fortitude and resignation. The many 
great and exemplary virtues which so 
eminently distinguished her Majesty, 
throughout her long life, were the ob- 
jects of universal esteem and admiration 
amongst all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and render the death of this illus- 
trious and most excellent Princess an un- 
speakable loss to the whole nation.” 

The Queen was in the 75th year of her 
age, having been born oP the 19th of May 
1744. The union with our venerable So- 
vereign took place on the 8th September 
1761. Her Majesty’s maiden name was 
Sophia Charlotte or Caroline of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz. She was the youngest 
daughter of Charles lewis, brother to Fre- 
derick, the third Duke of Mecklenburgh. 
The funeral of her Majesty took place this 
day, at Windsor, with great pomp and so- 
lemnity; his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent was the chief mourner. 

Insanity.— According to thereturns made 
by the ministers of the different parishes 
in Scotland to the House of Commons’ or- 
der, there are 4650 lunatics in that part of 
the island, of whom 636 are maintained 
solely by their parishes; 1513 partly by 
their parishes. But in this total are not 
included the lunatics in Edinburgh Bedlam 
and Charity Workhouse, and the Glasgow 
Asylum and Town Hospital, in which es- 
tablishments there are 183 lunatics and 
idiots. This return gives about one luna- 
tic to a population of 370 individuals. The 
following curious table of the causes of in- 
sanity, as they occurred in the county and 
city of Cork Lunatic Asylum, commencing 
the Ist of January 1798, and ending the 
30th of June 1818, is from a work recent- 
ly published by Dr Halloran: There were 
insane patients caused by 

Males. Females, 
Terror of the rebellion, 61 47 


Jealousy, 20 25 
Pride, 1 9 
Grief, 6 34 
Fever, ° 5 
Epilepsy, ‘ 30 24 
Religious zeal, ° 1] 9 
Loss of property, : 51 33 
Excess in drinking, 103 57 
Disappointment,  .10 37 
Lues Venerea, ° 12 l 
Consumption, 
Injury on the head, . 19 2 
Hereditary, 41 38 
Palsy, 6 7 


Unknown causes, ° 295 328 
Difficult parturition, . — 34 

High Court of Justiciary..—Hugh 
Ross, late innkeeper in Ballantrae, was 
brought to trial on the 16th ult., accused 
of stealing a quantity of bank notes from 
a carrier's cart on the &th February 1812. 
After a long trial, the jury returned a ver- 
dict, bya plurality of yoices, of not proven. 


The Lord Justice Clerk, in dismissing him 
from the bar, declared the opinion of the 
Court to be with the minority of the Jury. 
Various circumstances in Ross’s case ren- 
der it curious. Shortly after the alleged 
robbery, he was apprehended by the Pais- 
ley Bank, to which the notes belonged, but 
they being unable te make out the theft a- 
gainst him, he was set at liberty, and im- 
mediately instituted an action against the 
Bank, in which he was successful, and high 
damages were paid to him. Some months 
ago, he was again apprehended at the in- 
stance of the Lord Advocate, and lodged 
in Edinburgh jail; where he made an at- 
tempt on his life by cutting his throat. 
The wound, however, did not prove fatal, 
but has reduced him to a miserable state. 
He had separated his windpipe, and his 
life has been since preserved by means of 
a silver pipe through which he breathes, 
and an elastic tube also introduced at the 
wound in his throat, through which he is 
fed. Drs Gall and Sibbald, to whom he 
owes his life, attended in Court during his 
trial, and had him three times removed for 
the purpose of administering food. They 
are now teaching him to feed himself. 

On Saturday the 2lst came before the 
Court the case of Christopher Greig Mor, 
ris, William Burt, James Wilson, and 
Alexander Hunter, colliers, from the 
neighbourhood of Dunfermline, who had 
been tried and found guilty of a most 
wanton, unprovoked, and violent assault, 
committed by the prisoners on some ladies 
and gentlemen near that place. The trial 
took place at last Perth Circuit (as noticed 
in our last Number) before the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk, who certified the case to the 
High Court of Justiciary with respect to 
the punishment. The sentence was twelve 
months’ imprisonment in the jail of Dun- 
fermline, from the Ist of October last ; 
and that Morris, Burt, and Wilson, should 
be publicly whipped rag. the town of 
Dunfermline, on Friday the 18th day of 
December next. 

On Monday the 23d the Court sentenced 
Robert Johnston to be hanged on the 3Otk 
of Deceraber, George Galloway to be trans- 
ported fourteen years, and James Lees to 
be transported seven years, for the rob- 
bery, 25th October, of Mr John Charles, 
candlemaker in Edinburgh, (mentioned in 


our last..Number,) from whom they took 


L. 360 in bank notes, and securities for 
L.. 252, besides his watch-chain and key- 
Galloway and Lees pleaded guilty to the 
charge. The proof was very clear against 
all three. 

This day the Court proceeded to try 
William Crawford,-Leith, for the murder 
of his sister-in-law, Helen Gibson, on the 
22d July last. It appeared in evidence 
that there had been a -quarrel between 
Crawford and Gibson, and that he, bad 
kicked and beat her severely ; and that 
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she died shortly after in the Royal Infir- 
mary, Edinburgh. But, from the incor- 
rect evidence, and the character of three of 
the witnesses, who were women of noto- 
rious bad fame, the Solicitor-General did 
not contend for a verdict of guilty, and the 
jury found the libel not proven. 

Scotch Appeals.—The following are the 
appeals decided in the House of Lords last 
session of Parliament, with their determin- 
ations generally :— 

1. Gordon v. Sir John Marjoribanks, 
Bart.—Respecting certain buildings erect- 
ed in the Meuse Lane, behind St Andrew’s 
Square, Edinburgh.—aA ffirmed. 

2. G. and W. Waddel v. Miss Jean 
Waddel.—Both parties in this case hold 
valuable interests under a disposition and 
settlement executed by the late William 
Waddel of Easter Moffat, Esqg.; and the 
object of the action was to fix upon the ap- 
pellants a liability for certain debts of the 
testator.—Reversed, with a reservation. 

3. Anderson v. Campbell.—Respecting 
a seizure of leather by excise officers, on 
the ground that the respondent, contrary 
to an express law, carried on at the same 
time the trades of tanner and currier at 
Beith.—The Court of Session had set aside 
the decree of the justices, approving the 
seizure, and found the appellants liable in 
L.123 for the property seized, and L. 560 
damages.—A firmed. 

4. Mackenzie v. Mackenzie and others. — 
The appellant, in this case, brought his 
action :o have it found that he had the ex- 
clusive right of property in certain lands 
and pasturages called the Orra. The Court 
of Session had found that the right belong- 
edto Mr 'iackenzieof Cromarty—Aflirmed. 

5. Farquharson v. Earl of Aboyne.— 
This was a question regarding the right 
of the parties in the forest of Birse, and 
particularly whether the appellant had a 
right of hunting and fowling therein.—Af- 
firmed. 

6. J. P. Grant of Rothiemurchus v. 
Campbell Stewart and others.—Reversed. 

7. Karl of Wemyss and March v. Earl 
of Haddington and others.- -Affirmed with- 
out costs. 

8. Landers v. Maidment and others.— 
Reversed. 

9. Campbell v Stein.—The appellant, 
a solicitor, had conducted an appeal, in 
which the respondent was a party concern- 
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ed, and had brought the present action (be- 
fore the Court of Session in the first in- 
stance) to recover the balance of his bill of 
costs for conducting said appeal.—Affirm- 
ed. 

10. M‘Cormick v. Trepaud.— Affirmed 
with variations. 

il. Ruscombe v. Hare.—-Affirmed with 
variations. 

12. Smith v. Shuldham and others.— 
Reversed. 

13. John Thomson, writer, Jedburgh, 
v. William Somerville, deputy inspector of 
army hospitals. —Reversed. 

14. Archibald Campbell and Another 
v- The Honourable and Reverend T. L. 
Dundas.—This question was, whether, on 
certain deeds, (three in number,) Mr Dun- 
das could legally be enrolled asa freeholder, 
provided he became the superior of certain 
Jands, during his life? The appellants ob- 
jected, on the ground that his claim was 
fictitious and nominal, which the freehold. 
ers sustained ; but the Court of Session had 
decided in favour of Mr Dundas.—Affirm- 
ed. 

15. J. O. Muirv. J. R. Muir and others. 
—The object of this appeal was to reduce 
a deed of settlement made by Mrs Muir 
in 189, in favour of the respondents, im- 
posing a burden on the estate of Living- 
ston, and obliging the appellant, Mrs 
Muir’s grandson, to pay the respondents a 
sum equal to three years’ rent of the pro- 
perty, which was to be paid off in five years. 
— Affirmed in part, and Remitted in part. 

RECAPITULATION. 
Affirmed with variations . : 2 
:Alfirmed in part and Remitted in part 1 
Reversed with reservation I 


Total . . 15 

During the last thirty-five sessions of 
Parliament, upwards of five hundred ap- 

als from the Court of Session have been 
heard in the House of Lords, only seventy- 
Jive of which have been totaily reversed. 

Besides the above, counsel were heard at 
great length in the important appeal re- 
specting the Queensberry leases, &c. and 
in the question betwixt Heriot’s Hospital 
and Jolin Cockburn Ross of Shandwick, 
Esq. respecting feu-duties; the judgment 
in which cases was postponed. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the 58th yea 


Parliament of the 


r of the Reign of Geo. II. or in the Sixth Session of the Fifth 


United Kingdom. 


Cap. Xi» To continue the laws now in 
force relating to yeomanry corps in Ire- 
land.——May 28. 3 

Cap. XLI. To amend an act, made in 
the 56th year of his presept Majesty, for 

‘VOL. 


regulating and securing the collection of 
the duties on paper in Ireland, and to al- 
low a drawback of the duty on paper used 
in printing certain books at the press of 
Trinity College, 24. 
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Instead of the charge under the recited 
act, paper-makers shall pay at the rate of 
zs, Ud. British, per month, for every cu- 
bic foot of the engines used by them. 

Officer to make a return to the collector 
of the amount of the monthly rate, and al- 
so of the quantity, quality, and weight of 
paper, and of the duty thereon. 

Duty to be payable within three montlis, 
on penalty of L. 20. 

No licence shall be granted unless the 
engine contain filty cubic feet. 

But not to prevent the granting of li- 
cence to persons who were licensed on or 
before Aug. 5, 1816, having engines of 
less content than fifty cubic feet, or to per- 
sons having licence in force. 

If the content of the engine exceed, by 
three cubic feet, the number mentioned in 
the return, the paper-inaker shall forteit 
i. 

Cap. XLII. For enabling the trustee 
of certain premises at Great Yarmouth, ia 
the county of Norfolk, held in trust for lis 
Majesty, to execute a conveyance of the 
same toa purchaser thereof.—May 28. 

Cap. XLIII. For preventing the de- 
struction of the breed of salmon, and fish 
of salmon kind, in the fivers of England. 
—May 28. 

Justices at sessions to appoint conserva- 
tors of rivers; and to fix periods in which 
salmon shall not be taken, &c. 

tap. XLIV. To alter the application 
of part of the sunrof L. 00,000, granted by 
an act passed in the 56th year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, intituled, **An act 
for improving the road from the city of 
Glasgow to the city of Carlisle. "—May 23. 

Cap. For building and promot- 
ing the building of additional churches in 
populous parishes. —May 30. 

Commissioners ef treasury to issue ex- 
chequer-bills not exceeding one million. 

sills to bear an interest of twopence per 
cent. per diem. 

Commissioners may appoint secretary and 
clerk, and order surveys, reports, &c. and 
assign reasonable salurics. 

Commuissioners to draw up rules for their 
proceedings, and fix the sums tu be allowed 
tor building chureciies, and advancing mo- 
ney to parishes, and iay such rules before 
his Viajesty in council. 

Commissioners, in selecting parishes for 
grants, shall have regard to their relative 
proportions of population and want of ac- 
commodation ; and, in giving preference of 
grants, shall have regard to the p:oportion 
of expence offered to be contributed towards 
builaing the required churches, &c. and al- 
so in the order of providing sites. 

All acts of Parliament, &c. relating to 
publishing banns of marriage, marriages, 
&c. to apply to such churches and chapels. 

Division not to affect glebe, tithe, mo- 
duses, &c. but original parish to remain as 
to all such right, &c. 

Not to affect poor or other parochial rates. 


Commissioners to assign stipends to the 
clergymen out of pew rents; differences be- 
»tween commissioners and bishop as to sti- 
pends to be deciled by the archbishop of 
the province. 

Pews to be provided for minister, Ac. 
and free seats for poor persons. 

No Opening to be made in any church 
or chapel for the purposes of burial; or 
grave made in any church-yard at a less 
distance than twenty feet from the walls of 
the church. 

Accounts to be annually laid before Par- 
liament. 

Neither this act, nor any thing herein 
contained, shall extend to invalidate or a- 
void any ecclesiasucal law or constitution 
of the church of England, or to destroy any 
of the rights or powers b-longing to any 
bishop of any diocese, or any arch-deacon, 
chancellor, or official. 

Cap. XLVI. For relief of persons en- 
titled to entailed estates, to be purchased 
with trust moneys, in that part of the unit- 
ed kingdom called Ireland.—-May 30. 

Cap. XLVI. To establish fever hospi- 
tals, and to make other regulations for re- 
lief of the suffering poor, and for prevent- 
ing the increase of infectious fevers in [re- 
land. 

A corporation created in every county, or 
county of a city or town, for the establish- 
ment of fever hospitals. 

Contributors to be members of the cor- 
poration, who may make reasonable bye- 
laws; appoint committees; may take by 
purchase or devise lands not above L. 000 
yearly ; and all personal property and leases 
for years, not above twenty-one, of lands or 
houses. 

Corporation empowered to take four 
roods of land in a city or town for sites of 
houses. 

Cap. XLVIII. To .amend an act, pas- 
sed in the last session of Parliament, to en- 
courage the establishment of banks for sav- 
ings in England—May 30. , 

Institutions formed previous to the recit- 
ed act to have the privilege of investing 
money in the bank, &c. 

Central banks may invest the money of 
branch banks. 

Justices at sessions may reject any rules 
of the institutions sent to the clerk of the 
peace. 

‘ap- XLIX. To explain three acts, 
passed in the 46th, 47th, and 5ist years ot 
his Majesty's reign, respectively, fur the a- 
volition of the slave-trade. . 

Cap. L. To amend and continue, until 
the [uth day of November 1820, an act 
passed in the 56th year of his present Ma- 
jesty, to repeal the duties payable in Scot- 
land upon wash and spirits, and distillers 
licences ; te grant other duties in leu there- 
of ; and to establish further regulations for 
the distillation of spirits from corn for home 
consumption, in scotland.-May 30. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


I. CIVIL. 

Nov. 28.—William Gray, Esq. to be his Majes- 
ty’s Consul for the State of Virginia, 

50.—William Draper Best, Esq. to be one of 
the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, London, 
and R. Richardson, Esq. one of the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

Mr Serjeant Jebb to be a Judge of the Court of 
King’s Beneh, Dublin; and Mr Leforey to be the 
new King’s Sergeant. 

Dee. 1.—The Earl of alhousie to be Comman- 
der-in-chiet at the Cape of Good Hope, in room of 
Lord Charles Somerset, 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Nov. 6.—The Hon. and Rev. George Neville, 
M. A. to be Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. 

Rev. Samuel Curlewis Lord, to the vicarage of 
West Bursham, Norfolk. 

Rev. G, Hornby, to the rectory of Bury, Lan- 
cashire. 

Rev. Edward Paske, to the rectory of Creeting 
St Peter, alias West Creeting, Suffolk. 

10.—On the presentation of his Grace the Duke 


of Gordon, the Rev. George Shepperd, of. Fort 
William, was adiviitted minister of the chureh and 


parish of Laggai, ia the presbytery of Abertartf, 
vacant by the translation of the Rev. William 
Robertson to Kinloss. 

i5.—Rev. W. M. Harrison, to the rectory of 
Clayanger, Devon. 

Rev. Corbet Hue, to the rectory of Brandeston, 
Northampton. 

tev. R. L. Connor, to the valuable living of St 
Ann’s, Shandon, Cork. 

20.—Rev. T. Hobson, rector of Nether and 
Over Compton, to held also the rectory of Lid- 
lineh, Dorsetshire. 

Rev. W. Powell, to the vicarage of Ragland and 
Landenny. 

¢i.—Mr Leith of Freefield has been pleased to 
present the Rev. Gordon Forbes, residing in 
Aberdeen, to the parish church of Towie, m the 
county of Aberdeen, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Robert Leith. 

Dec, 5.—Rev. B. Chapman, to the rectory of 
Ashton, Essex. 

Rev. W. Geringham, to the rectory of Brat- 
ton Fleming, Devonshire. 

tev, W. J. Baker, to the rectory of Hargrave, 
Northamptonshire. 

lu.—Mr Samucl George Kennedy ordained 
minister of Leith Wynd Chapel of Lase, Edin- 
burgh, 


IlL.—MILITARY. 


Brevet Major D. Macdonald, 19 F, to be Lieut, 
Colonel! in the army 29th Oct, 1518, 
Capt. B. J. Stanhope, h. p. 56 F. to be 
Major 12th Nov. 
5 Dr. G. Edward Willey to be Comet by purch. 
22d Uct. 
6 James G. Hall to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Hillary, ret. do. 
Regt. Quart. Mast. C. Short to be Adj. 
and Cornet, vice M‘Dowall, prom. 
15th do, 
Troop Quar. Mast. E. Wheldon to be 


Quar. Mast. vice Short _ do. 
8 Bt. Major N. Brutton, to be Major, by 
purch, vice Martin, ret. 20th do. 


Cornet Hon. C. Westenra, from 24 Dr. 
to be Cornet, vice Cox, 24 Dr. . 
2ist Nov. 1817. 


Bt. Lt. Col. R, Dix Uns to be ate ol. 
5th Noy. 1818, 
J. Bouchier to be Major, vice 


Diggens do. 
Capt. 5. White, from h. p. 12 Dr. to be 


Capt. (lo. 
~— J, Duberly, from h. p, 11 Dr. to be 
Cornet. vice Bouchier 6th do. 


Cornet Richard Edgell to be Licut, — do. 
——Charles Jordon, to be Lieut. 7th do. 


Cornet and Adjut. George Butcher to 
eut. Sth Nov, 181s. 


fromh. p. Waggon 
Pram, to be tieut, both doa, 
——- Hon. John .Law, from 1 F. G. to 
be Lieut. do. 
A. Anson, from3 F. G. to be 
Lieut. loth do. 
Cornet W. R. Chambers, from ] 
Dr. ta be Comet Ut) Oo. 
—— G. Ss. Crole, from 2] Dr. to he or 
net 
Arthur M*Cally to be Corn Nith do 
Bt. Col. T. Pr izler, fiom Y2d Dr. to be 
Lt. Col. oth de. 


Lieut. John Major to be C; pt. do. 
Cornet James Tomlinson to be Lieut. do. 
—— Arthur Handeoek to be Lieut. 

oth do, 


—— Henry Stones to be Lieut. 7th do. 
Lieut. A. Bacon from h. p. 10 Dr. to be 
Jieut. Sih do. 
——— €, Andrews, from h. p. 1, Dr. to 
be Lieut. oth do, 


—— J. Wallace, from h. p. to be Lieut, 
Louth do, 


—— Charles Clarke, from 21 Dr. to be 


Lieut. lith do, 
—— R. B. Teesdale, from 25 Dr. to be 
Lieut. Ith do, 


Cornet W. D. Hamilton, from Waggon 


Train to be Core . vice Tomlinson 


ido. 
—— Robert Ellis, from 25 Dr. to be 
Cornet, viee Handeo lith do. 


Join Lawrens«n to be yrnet, Vice Stones 
Ith do. 

Troop Serj. Major T’. Rosser to be Adjt. 
and Cornet, vice Lawrenee, res. Adju- 
taney Oct, 
Assist, Sury. D. M*Gregor, from 22. Dr. 
to be Assist. Surg. vice Hart, ret. on h, 


p. 22 Dr, th Nov, 
Henry Gage to be Coinet by purch. 

i2th do. 

Lieut. J. H. Thursby has been permitted 

to resign lis Commission do, 

A. Dawkins has been permit- 


ted to resign his h. p. Lieut nancy 
Bt. Lt. Col. O. Were to t Lt. Col. viee 


Carden,fdead bith Nov. IS17. 
Capt. J. Willington to be Major, vice 
\Verge loth ei. ISLS, 
Lieut. J. Brackenbury to be Capt. vice 
Willington do, 
—-— H.J. Atkinson to be Capt. by pur. 
vice Wildman, 6 Dr. Ota do. 
Cornet T. M‘Kenzie, from 24 Dr. to be 
Lieut. viee Fitz ( lavence Ad s« 
—— J. dG. to be Lieut, vice 
bson, dead vist Nov. 


R. MS Lead tobe Licut. 2ithdo, 
G. Cox, from 8 Dr. to be Cornet, 


vice Palling “ist do. 
Lieut. J. Mylne to be Adjut., vice Pelli- 
choddy, dead 2ith do. 


Bt. Mejor “ynge, from Lr. to be 
Major, vice Bt. Li. Col. Bilis, ret. 
Sth Nov. 1818, 
Robert Burdett to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Oswaid, ret. 
Licut. W. Graham to be Adjutant, vice 
Richardson, res. Adjutancy oniy 
Nov. 
C. R. Fox, from &. W. i. Rang. to 
he Lieut, vice M‘ Dermott, ret. on h. 
p.of W. 1, Rang, — izth Nov. 
W. M. Yorke, from 65 to be 
Lieut. vice Stalkart, dead 5d Nov. 1817. 
H. F. Cane to be Capt, by purch. 


vice Le Sage, ret. #2 Oct. 1818. 
Ensign EK. Butler to be Laeut by pureh. 
vice Cane do, 
G. V. Butler to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Butler do. 
Lieut. Boyes'’s reappointment is to bear 
date the ith May lol? 
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32 Serj. Major Pepperel to be Quar. Master, 

vice Stephens, res. loth Oct, 1818 

59 Capt. W. A. Craig, from 68 F. to be 

Capt. vice Chapman, ret. on h. p. 68 F. 

Sth Nov. 

535 Ensign J. Silver to be bieut. vice Brodie, 

dead 15th Oct. 

6) Lieut. H. Vis, Barnard, from 2 Life Gds. 

to be Captain by pureh, vice Maling, 

R, 22d do. 

6 —— J. Twigg to be Capt. vice Bt. Major 

Butler, dead 15th do. 

EnsignT. Russell to be Lieut. vice Twigg 

65 Lieut. C. Mitchell, from 69 F. to be Lieut. 

vice Yorke, 17 F. 3d Nov. 1817 

67 Assist. Surg. R. Greig, from 22 Dr. to be 
Assist. Surg. vice Kenny, prom. 

5th Nov, 1818 


71 N. A. Connor to be Ensign, vice Mac- 
dougall, dead 22a Oct. 

72 Bt. Lt, Col. F. Calvert, from 52 F. to be 
Lt. Col, vice Leiteh, ret. 5th Nov. 

82 Capt. J. Hutchison, from 85 F. to be 
Capt. vice Sterne, ret. on h. p. 83 F. 

12th do. 

87 Hosp. Assist, J. Robson to be Assist. 


Surg. vice Coulthard, dead 
sth Nov. 1817 
2 Capt. A. Ferrier to be Major by purch. 
vice Holines, ret. 22d Oct. 1818 
Lieut. J. K, Ross to be Capt. by purch. 


vice Ferrier do. 

Ensign D. Maepherson to be Lieut. by 

purch. vice Ross do. 

2W.1LR. Capt. A. M‘Pherson to be Major by 
purch. vice M‘Entagert, ret do, 

—— T. Maling, froin 60 F, to be Capt. 

vice Lles, ret. 21st do. 


Lieut. H. Cradock, from 1 F. G, to be 
Capt. by purch. vice M‘Pherson 
229d do, 


4 Major J. D. Elphinstone, from 2 Dr, 
to be Lieut. Col. by purch. vice Col. 

Sir J. Wardlaw, ret. 12th Nov 
R.W.1.Ra. Ensign C. R. Fox, from $5 F. to be 
Lieut. vice Ramsay, ret, 5th do. 

1 Ceylon R. Lieut. J, Braham, from h. p. 85 F. 
to be ist Lieut. isth Feb. 

Royal Arti. Capt. J. Grant, from h. p. to be Capt. 
vice Wali, dead 50th Aug. 


Gent, Cadet C. P, Brewer to be 2d 
Lieut. vice Simmons, pro. 5th Oct. 
J. Knowles to be 2d 
Lieut. vice Milnes, prom. do, 
H. Poole to be 2d Lieut. 
vice Pulham, dead do. 
H. O’Brien to be 2d 
Lieut. vice Lyster, prom, do. 
Z. Mudge to be 2d Lieut, 
vice Cornelius, prom, do. 
\. to be 2d Licut, 
vice Hall, dead do. 
—— H. Briscoe to be 2d Lieut. 
do. 
C. E. Beauchamp to be 
_ _ 2d Lieut. vice Seott, prom. do. 
Royal Engi. Lt. Col. G. Cardew, from h. p. to be 
: L.. Col, vice Marlow, dead 12th do, 
Garrison. Lt Gen. Hon, Sir E. Paget, G. C, B. to 
be Capt. of Cowes Castle, vice Col. 
Drouly, dec, do. 
Recr. Dist. Samuel Colberg (late Paymaster of 
Det. at Liverpool) to be Payinaster 
E 25th Jan. 1818 
Med. Staff. The Commission of Stat Surgeon E. 
Dcughty is to bear date 

ith Apr. 1809 
Staff Surg. G. Beattie, M.D from h. p. 
to be Surg. to the Forees, vice. Ar- 
thur, h. p. 5th Nov. 18:8 
Hosp. Assist. A. Neilson, from h, p. to 

be Hosp. Assist. to the Forees 
10th Oct. 
W, Birrell, M. D. from 
pall to be Hosp. Assist. to the For- 


do. 

John Bell, from h. p. to 

be Hosp. Assist. to the Forces do. 
Exchanges. 


Lt. Co]. Graham, from ¢ F. with Lt. . 
dan, Insp. F, O, Mil. lonian Isles, — 


5 Register.—Appointments, Promotions, &c. [ Dee. 


Brevet Major D. Campbell, from 92 F. with Capt 
Brown, h. p. 4 F. 
— — from 47 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Sad- 
_ ler, h. p. 
Lieut. +e from 6 F, with Lieut. Pigot, h. 
Harrison, from 69 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
irving, from 135 Dr, rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Maitland, h. p. 
——— Sproule, from 69 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Bailey, h. p. 
from 4 F. with Lieut. Duthy, h. 
85 F, 
Stavely, from 4 F. with Lieut. Blagrave, 
p- 
Sidley, from 25 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Greig, h. p. 8 F. 
Ensign Dickens, from 33 F. with Eusign Knox, h. 
p. 2 Gar. Bn. 
Dillon, from 50 F. with Ensign Weir, h. p. 
47 F. 
Priestly, from 12 F. with Ensign Carew, h. 
F. 
—— Chamberlain, from 4 F. with Ensign Gam- 
ble, h. p. 91 F.. 
Nason, from 56 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Leighton, h. p. 
Paymaster Brenan, from 7 F. with Paymaster 
Macdougal, h. p. 88 F. 
Qua. Mas, Hogan, from 7 F. with Qua. Mast. Lam- 
bert, h. p. 14 F. 
Surgeon Ridsdale, from 15 Dr. with Surgeon Eas- 
ton, 47 F. 
Assist. Surg. Tedlie, from 69 F. with Assist Surg. 
Brown, h. p. 89 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Col. Sir J. Wardlaw, 4 W. I. R. 
Lt. Col. Ellis, 25 Dr. 

Leitch, 72 F. 
Major Martin, 8 Dr. 
Holmes, 92 F. 
——— M‘Entagert, 2 W. I. R. 
Capt. Le Sage, 22 F. 
lies, 2 W.1. R. 
Lieut. Thursby, 14 Dr. 
Dawkins, h. p. 15 Dr. 
—— Ramsay, W. I. Rang. 
Cornet Hillary, 6 Dr. G, 
Oswald, 25 Dr. 
Quar, Mast. Stevens, 52 F. 


Appointmenis Cancelled. 
Al Lieut. St John, Rifle Brig. 
Adjutant Jervis, 72 F. 
Dismissed. 
Major Baillie, 25 F. 
Paymaster Smith, 25 F. 


Deaths. 
Col. Cuyler, 11 F. 12th Nov. 1818 
Lt. Col. R. Carol, h. p. Port. Ser. 16th Oct. 
Major Butler, 62 F. 10th Sept. 
Grant, late of 92 F. 17th Mareh 


Troya, h. p. 8 W. I. R. 
Chadwick, 22 
Shannahan, h, p. R. Staff Corps 
Troyer, h. p. 4 Ceylon Reg. 
—— Ache, h. p. Bourbon R. _ Jan. 
Cochrane, late Ind. Co. 22d May 
—— Coote, late 1 Vet. Bn, 

—— Bruce, late 1 Vet. Bn. 

——— Porter, late 7 Vet. Bn. 12th June 
Sears, late8 Vet. Bn. 23d April 
——- Smith, late Gar. Co. West Ind. 
—— Bonnet, Huntingdon Militia 
Licut. M‘Laren, h. p. 42 F. 


17th May 


15th March 


M‘Pherson, 46 F. 17th Sept. 
Brodie, 53 F. 
—— Irwin, 61 F. 9th do. 
——- Boyle, h. p. 75 F. 8th April 


—— Mae Kay, ~ 
Nicholson, late et. Bn. 

—— Rigger, late 3 Vet, Bn. 18th Dec, 1817 

—— Pettigrew, late 5 Vet. Bn. 10th June 1818 

—— Pelt, late 7 Vet. Bn. 

—— Powell, late 7 Vet. Bn. 8th Jan. 

Buchanan, late 12 Vet. Bn. 19th June 

Squair, late 12 Vet. Bn. 

—— Broetz, late 15 Vet. Bn. Sth Jan. 

—— Coleman, late Ind. Co. of Inv. 
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Ensign Carnie, 12 F. Ensign Abbott, late 1 Vet. Bn. 
Macdougall, 71 F. 27th Sept. 1818 late 2 Vor 
Langton, 4 W. 1. R. 2d Nov. Sandon, Huntingdon Militia 
Burton, R. African ~~ 19th July Adjutant Lt Stepheuson, 30 F. 2ist Mar. 1818 
Leishman, late R. Gar. Bn, 17th April Quar. Mast. Bacon, h. p. 66 F, ‘18th Oct 
————= Rainsford, late 1 Vet. Bn, ————— Ross, Rifle Brigace 7th do. 


— 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


THE month of November has been uniformly mild and open, with a gradually de« 
elining temperature, indeed, but without any of those sudden transitions that are so 
frequently experienced in this climate. Compared with October, the mean temperature 
is about 43 degrees lower, but nearly 2 degrees higher than November last year, though 
that month was considered unusually warm for the season. The thermometer, during 
the whole month, never sunk so low as the freezing point, and only seven times below 
40. On the morning of the 18th there was indeed a good dal of rime, but this was 
obviously owing, either to evaporation, or, according to the ingenious theory of the 
late Dr Wells, to radiation of heat from the earth. uring the day, the thermometer 
generally rose above 50, and sometimes as hizh as 55 and 5G. ‘The elevated average, 
however, is chiefly owing to the mildness of the nights ; the minimum, or lowest tem- 
perature, being frequently but 2 or 3 degrees, and in one instance only one degree low- 
er than the highest. The barometer has also been steady, excepting for a few days a- 
bout the middle of the month, when the fluctuations in 24 hours were nearly half an inch. 
During the whole of the 19th, there was no perceptible difference in the mercurial co- 
lumn, even with a vernier that marks an elevation or depression of a thousandth part of 
an inch. The quantity of rain is considerably above average, being an inch more than 
that of October. Leslie’s hygrometer has been lower, but, allowing for the diminution 
of temperature, does not indicate greater moisture in the atmospliere. The weather al- 
together has been such as is seldom or never, perhaps, experienced in November. Ve- 
getation still continues ; and the early sown wheat resembles in luxuriance a thick crop 
of barley in the end of May, or the beginning of June. ‘The temperature of the ground 
at the depth of 3§ feet has not yet sunk to the average temperature of the climate, be- 
ing on the last day of November 474 degrees, or nearly a degree higher than the mean 
of the month. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet. 


NOVEMBER 1818. 


Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. | THERMOM 
Maximum, ithday, 56.5 
Mean of greatest daily Minimum, I7th, 53.0 
« temperature, > M. 46.6 Highest minimuin, ‘ 50.0 
Thermometer, . Greatest range in 24 hours, 
ean daily ditto, 6 t ditto, th ; 
. temperature of spring water, . . 48.6 Least ditto ’ 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
TS Tnehes. | Highest 10A.M. «28th, 30.070 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 52) . 29.655] Lowest ditto, - ,« 16th, 29001: 
of mer. 52) . 29.095 4 Highest 10 P. M. 28th, 50,020 
. hoth, (temp. ot mer. 29.656 Lowest ditto, 14th, 29.045 
Whole range of Barometer, . ° 5.724 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 15th, 647 
Mean daily ditto, -191 | Least ditto, 19th, 000 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S). Degrees. HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of 10 A. M. . . . 7.8 Highest 10 A. M. . 3d, . 20.0 
. . 10 P. athe ie? Lowest ditto, 4th, 0.0 
. . both, 7 Highest M. 16th, . 19.0 
Rain in Inches, é + Lowest ditto, 4th, 
Evaporation in ditto, . - of WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
M £10 12.9 Greatest dryness, 17th, 10 A, M. 504. 
10 p. M. 11.8 Least ditto, 26th, 10 P, M. 0.9. 


Fair days 13; rainy days 17; wind, west of meridian, 1); east of meridian, 19. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kep! at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o’clock in the morning, and four 
v'cluck in the afternoon. The observations in the first column are taken from the Register Thermometer. 


| Baro. | — Wind.| Remarks.|/ Thert.j Baro. | “Ther. Wind.}] Remarks. 
| ner. er. 
45)29.565,M. 52\ 1S. W..Dull, fair 40/28.987/M. 48) Raim morn. 
Nov.1 VIA. 59] .4691/A. 54 \ high Nov 16{ A. 59 .946)A. 45) high jand even. 
So} 55))S. W.'Rain, sunsh.}) 174 |M. 58 29.515)M. Fair dull 
(M. 55} 52) W. Rain morn. } ig f |M. 56} .654 M. 45) S. W./Mild frost, 
“VIA. Sol 52h fair day “UA, .STOA. 495 high jsun. 

(iM. .155!M. 50) Rainy. 47) 586M. 52).W.  |Mild, dull 
Ayia. tealm 4. .6297 A. 535 $imod frain even. 
iM 46) E./Dull, rain |} 99 45) 561M. 50) Mild, dull 
lA. .SUSIA jealm ‘night, UA. 57! 607A. 48 Brisk 

(iM. 40] .570'M. 47) 'Dnll,ed. hvy 9, JIM. 39, .551 M. 45) 5. air cold 
6 UA. S59) .O70IA. 45 -rain night “*VJA. 57) 449 ‘brisk 
4 O70|M. E. hvy.m.mrn.|; M. 52, .551'M. 44) S. E. [Fatr, 
.695)A. 49) Dull day, 224 \. 57| mod ine 
sf IM. 45) .695)/M. E. Rainy all 25{ M. 52) «194M. 45) 5. old, sun, 

VIA. Sef 49) iday A. S57 A. 40) brisk even. 
gf 45 49 Rn. mrn. o4$ M. 39) «SIS M. 4717S. Yair, cold 
BISA. AS $imod dull dav 57) .6€96A. 43) mod 
M. 41) -795)M. 47) |S. E. Dull, heavy a, 54 .690 M. 45) Cble. | ‘ull, fair 

OSHA, 46 rain night “UA. 57 658A. 46) 'mod 

ud M. 4 IS is. E. Rn. mrn. dl. M. 41 .761M. Chie. [Mild, rain 

59 \. 48$}mod fair day LIA. S57 847 A. oly mod _ jatternoon 
.442!M. W. Dull, fair on 48! .851/M. 551.W. Mild, dull 
A. 59] -492/A. 46 “"\ia. 57 930.4. 515 high 
isd M. 4! SU VIS. Rain morn. og 48 950M. 52. W. Mild, sun- 
“VA. 59) 49} }mod sun day «SOLA. S51) mod [shine 
pq M. 42)  Dullsun fn.) 44 «777M. 91) W.vy |Sunsh. rain 

tA. So] 506 rain evening 57 616A. hich fafternoon 
4 M. 43) .156/M. sunsh.}) 44 .507|M. 53) W. “air day, 
“UIA. SOL 48 | SOTA. 52 high frain night 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tu same fine weather which we have had so often occasion to report during the last eight 
months, has continued with scarcely any interruption to the present moment. It is 
only within these few days that there has been any indication of the approach of winter, 
even in this high latitude; the latest accounts from the south of England speak of rich 
pastures, meadows mown in November, wheat about to come into the ear, and flowers 
and teuits in the open air, as if our island had been miraculously transported to within 
2() degrees of the equator. Vegetation has hardly experienced any check, and the la- 
bours of the field, having never been interrupted, are in great forwardness. Some fears 
are entertained in the midst of all this cause for satisfaction. ‘The wheats have been 
stocked with sheep to check their excessive luxuriance, but the sheep themselves are sus- 
pected to be in great danger of the rot in many situations, and turnips, which, in our 
border counties in particular, are now a great crop, will not be able, it is feared, to re- 
sist a severe frost.—such as we may expect, sooner or later. ‘ince the beginning of 
the present month, the corn markets have declined a little, the ports having been open- 
ed to grain, from all quarters, by the averages made up to the lath November. ‘These 
averages, as is well known, regulate importation for three months, except from places 
between the rivers Eyder and Bidassoa, from which grain will be excluded by the end 
of this month, by a new average for the six weeks preceding, if the prices are below the 
impert rates. ‘The ports, it is alleged, would not even now have been open to wheat, if 
the INevember average had been correctly made up. By 3lst Geo. IIL. Adark Lane, 
Essex, Kent, and Sussex, form the first maritime district, but it would seem that Mark 
Lane has been taken as the average of the whole district, and for this reason, it is said. 
the average of that district has been reported too high, by 3s. a quarter. But it does 
not appear that this difference would havé reduced the aggregate average of all the 12 
iparitime discricts below the importation rate. It is worthy of remark, however, that 
the present corn laws seem to please nobody. ‘They are a standing topie of reproach 
with speculative men, as well as with the great body of the manufacturing and commer- 
cial clesses; and now the agriculturists, whom they were to save from utter ruin, take 
the lead in secking their repeal. Petitions to this effect have been circulated through 
most of the English counties, and, it is confidently expected, will be signed by most of 
the landed proprietors and farmers. What the precise object may be, does not yet ap- 
pear, the prayer of these petitions being quite general; but, in the shape of a protecting 
duty, which is the language employed, there can be no doubt that it is wished to throw 
greater obstructions in the way of foreign supplies. Such an attempt, at the present me- 
ment, seems utterly hopeless. 15th. December. 
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ARKETS,— roh, 
18) Wineat. | | 
Oatmeal! 
Bol | Prices.] AV. pry } Loaf. ! p peck} 1S18 
Nov 18 409 38 11 14) 36 43 os Ss. 
57 44 OF SO 45 21 = 5 J 1 O 9 
9| ST7 34 59 56h 6 O45 > = 1 — 9 60 
- 50 45 22 | 2 ol J1ll 10 436 
Wineat ) ls. i} Oats, 2 4 Ibs. 
| 1818. Bariey, 3 20 ibs. Bns.& Pse.: Oatmeal Flour. | 
Bi Itish. |lrish. British. Seots. |Stir. M 140 Lbs.) 280 80 Ihe. 
25} 40 98 42 ) 26 23) — 4o 6 o4 or 63 
Dec. 240 44 543535 42 125 25 — — 158 io} 34 35 3 63 | 
10 42 449 4005 40 [25 28) 25 oN 32 34) 24 63 ¢ 
Taddingion. | Dallevith. 
1818. > | Oats. Pease. Bean 181 e 
Bolls Prices. pr. | , Per Boll. Per Pek. 
a. Ss. 8S S s. Is. a 3. s d 
Nov. 20; 875} 29 0 41 57 9 57 4 21 26 G 52425 31 Jov. 16250 266 18 
271. 725 | 30 O tl 37 10 42 24 29} 235 93250 240 2 7 
Dec. 4 3567] 50 G6 10 568 rt 4122 28123 l 
G41 41 56 4 56 435 20 27 Jt 0 21 Dee T7230 246 1 7 
London. 
Nov. 16 38 8 40 538 150 42178 jo 8 > TU GO GS 
<9} 900 SU —! 4 vs 64h jos 4 78 72 i0 60 6 
Live ? pool 
1818 Wheat. Oats. Barley. Rye Pease, —— 
70 Ib. 45 Ib OU perqr | per qi “ive igs 
Nov. 17196150144 5 0 lo Si 48 54 65 | & 1453) 57152 55:55 451 42 4054 «& 
2419012 6144 5 OF O 10 i6 50 66 FU} 74 153 57 5% 55/355 451 42 4 
Dec. 1190 126444 359 10 iG SO 66 | 74 705 52 457 42 4 
89012 6444 5 UFO 16 50 66 70 | 60 71 S752 54 35 42 4454 


All England and Wales. 


Tar itime 


$18. | Wht.} Rye. | Vats.| Beans | wil Wh tye. | Barley. Oats. |deans.) | 
Nov. 4| 61 1) 76 L172 11457 GESO 710 60 56 > O81. 
14182 9) 59 S164 O}55 11 76 4172 3137 180 6! | 
6)60 7 of 76 5175 opal RA 1 1 
3/61 0 7156 4175 O173 2157 of So 11 G2 2454 


| 


Districts. 


Aggregate Averages of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales, by 
which Importation is to be regulated in Great Britain. 


Wheat, 80s. 2d. Rye,— 54s. 1d.—Barley, 595. 7d.—Onts, 55s. Set. —Reans, 74s. 7d.—Pease, 71s. Sd. 
Oatmeal, 368, 2d.— Rape Seed, 93s. Od. 


Average Prices of Grain in Scotland tor the Four Weeks immediately preeeding 
15th November. 


Wheat, 72s. 


52s. 1d.—Barley, 9s. 1d.-—Oats, 


30s. 91.—Beans, 


Oatmeal, per voll, 25s. 6d.—Vear or Big, 143. od. 


58. Peare, 55s. 5d. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLontaL Pronuce.—Swugars.—The demand has been steady and increasing dur- 
ing the month, and good descriptions of Muscovades have, in consequence. advanced 
some shillings. ‘The purchases in London, during last week, were estimated to exceed 
5000 hhds. For refined goods the demand has not been so extensive ; wholesale dealers 
being the chief purchasers, and holders do not seem anxious to effect sales, as the stock 
is rather limited, and the refiners are not working freely. The prices of Foreign Sugars 
are nearly nominal, on account of the few sales lately effected. Z'ca.—A sale is now go- 
ing on at the India-house,at which the Boheas have sold at 2s. 49d. to 2s. 53d.; and tine 
Congous are selling 1d. to 2d higher; the low qualities ld. to 2d. lower than last sale. 
Cotion.—The arrivals of this article have been extremely limited ; notwithstanding 
which, every description is low ; and an advance of prices is not anticipated before the 
ensuing spring. Coffee-—The prices have advanced considerably ; and holders are an- 
icipating a farther improvement, it being now understood that the quantity in the im- 
porter’s hands is very limited. St Domingo ordinary sold last week at 143s.; good at 
l44s.; and fine realized 145s. Gd. The accounts from France, as to Coffee, are very 
favourable, and the Hamburgh market is also improving. Jwm.—The demand lias 
been considerable, particularly for Leewards, and prices have consequently been im- 
proving. Tobacco.—The demand for Tobacco, during the month, has been entirely 
suspended, and the stock has necessarily increased considerably. Oils.—The demand 
for Greenland Oil has been very limited and prices are again lower. Cod and Seal are 
also ashade jower. The demand for Rape Oil has greatly increased, and prices are im- 
proving ; and it is expected that the low prices of Linseed will soon produce a revival in 
the request and in the currency. 

EvROPEAN PRODUCE.—7«llow.—-The prices have declined considerably, and the 
market is heavy at the depression. Hemp and Fiaw are also heavy. The letters from 
Petersburgh mention, that the Exchange had fallen, and it was quoted a shade under 12}d. 
Fears had been entertained that a number of vessels would have to winter there from the 
early setting in of the frost; but the letters state, that they had all sailed, except two. 
Brandies are mn a depressed state, and Geneva is without alteration. 

British Manufactures.—iuch alacrity is now displayed at Manchester in complet- 
ing some extensive orders of twist and manufactured goods for Russia and Denmark. 
Manchester and Glasgow are making rapid strides towards rivalling the East 'ndies in 
the manufacture of cotton and of silk. It could not have been anticipated 50 years 
since, that these places would send muslins to Bengal. 


Course of Exchange, London, Dec. 8.—Amsterdam, 11:9 C.F. Ditto at sight, 
11: 6. Rotterdam, 11 : 10:2 U. Antwerp, 11 : 13. Ex. M. Hiamburgh, 
$4:2:25 U. Altona, 34:3: 245 U. Paris, 3 days sight, 24: 0. U.  Bour- 
deaux, 24:40. Frankfort on the Maine, 140 Ex. M. Madrid, 39}. effect. Cadiz, 
39) effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 513. Genoa, 46%. Lisbon, 58. Rio Janeiro, 
654. Dublin, 9 per cent. Cork, 9 per cent. 

Prices of Bullion per 0z-—Foreign Gold in bars, L.4: 3:0. New dollars, 
L.0:5: 5. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 25s.—Cork or Dublin 20s. 
— Belfast 20s.—Hamburgh 20s.—Madeira 20s.—J amaica 3gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Novensber 18 to December 9, 1818. 


Nov. 18th.!Nov. 25th) Dec. 2d. | Dec. 9th. 
Bank stock, 270 2683 270 270 
3 per cent. reduced, 763 78 783 
3 per cent. consols, wee 774 773 79 — 
33 per cent. (new, ) 4 86} B64 o7 88} 
4 percent. consols, 95} 95 96! 
5 per cent. navy annuities 108} 108 1083 = 
India Stock, ... 235 — 
Bonds, 86 87pr.| 82 84pr.| 82 83pr.| 84 86pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. 19 20pr.| 17 19pr.| 19 20pr.) 19 20pr- 
Omnium, 1 ddis. édis. 9dis. 
Consols for acct. eens 77 773 793 793 
French 5 per cents. soe. | GOFr.10c. 70tr.| 250| 68fr.25c. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Dec. 5. 


LEITH. GLASGOW. 4 
TEA, Bohea, per lb. | — @ 
Congou, . . . — 
Souchong, . . . P= | == 
SuGarR, Musc. ewt. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . | 76 ee 79 | 67 76 
Fine and very fine, . | 2 96 | 90 93 | 88 96 
Brazil, Brown, . .. — — | 42 49 
White, . . — ont 60 
Refined, Double Loaves, 150 160! — aun 
Powder ditto, . . 124 126 | ate 
Single ditto, ..... {120 122 /119 124 124 
Small Lumps, . 118 116 |120 126 
Large ditto, . . . {112 114 112 (110 116 
Crushed Lumps, . . | — 66 | 66 67 | 67 70 
MotasseEs, British, . 43 G6 — | 42 43 | 41 sii 
Corree, Jamaica, * | — — 
Ord. good, and fine ord./128 140 [126 138 |130 140 
Fine and very fine, — | {150 154 
Dutch, Triage & very ord./120 127; — — | 98 132 
Ord. good, & fine ord. [128 139 (126 137 1133 142 
St Domingo, . 137 — {133 136 |136 140 
PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. 94 10 | 93 10 | 9 
Spirits Jam. Rum 160. P. 3s 10d 41/38 8 41 
Brandy, gal. . 8 own 
Aqua, .. 7 10 
WINES, Clar. Ist Gr. “hha. GO 64 | — 
Portugal Red, pipe, 48 
Spa nish W hite, butt. . | 34 55 | — 
Teneriffe, pipe, . | 30 35 | — 
Madeira, . .| 60 |— | om 
Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, -| £10 —/{80 8 5/8 268 5 
Honduras, . . .. m—/810 9 0;810 8 15 
Campeachy, | Il —i9 0 100;9 09 & 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . } Il 12; — — 1015 110 
Cuba, . 13 14} — — (13 10 13 15 
Inp1Go, Caraccas fine, Ib. 9s 64 116| 86 9 
TimMBER, Amer. Pine, foot,| 2s 2 3 3 7 
Ditto Oak, . 46 5 O|j— 
Honduras Mahogany, 1 4 1 8j010 1 8] 124 16 
Tar, American, brl.. | — —_!— 170 
Archangel, . . 20 21);— —/|200 210 
Tatrow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 90 91 | 94 95 | 89 
Home melted, cwt. 92 94 | — 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, | 54 — | 50 ai— — 
Petersburgh Clean, . 49 50 | 49 50 | 49 _ 
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Register — Bankruptcies. 


[Dec. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTCIES, announced in November 1818, 
extracted from the London Gazette. - 


Arthur, J. Holborn, Middlesex, cabinet-maker 

Allen, 8S. S. Little Yarraouth, com-merchant 

Allard, W. Birmingham, haberdasher 

Allen, J., and J, Ware, London, oil and colour 
men 

Allen, G. Greenwich, stationer 

Bassano, J. London, sugar-refiner 

Badderly, J. Nottingham, grocer 

Balegmann, J. Middlesex, broker 

Brown, W. East Retford, Nottingham, corn-fac- 
tor 

Brayley, J. W. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer 

Bills, S. Darlaston, Stafford, dealer 

Bishop, R. Whitchurch, linen and woolen-draper 

Bryce, S. Liverpool, baker 

Brown, H. Westminster, builder 

Bowman, J. London, wine-merchant 

Bond, W. Dover, brewer 

Bruere, J. London, wine-merchant 

Carter, J. Vauxhall, grocer and eheesemonger 

Chettleburgh, D, jun. Norwich, wine and spirit- 
merehant 

Chamberlayne, W. Leicester, bosier 

Dawes, T. Yoxall, Stafford, tape-manufacturer 

Day, Kk. Tovil, Kent, seed-erusher 

Pawson, J. Holbeck, Leeds, clothier 

Deane, W. London, ecommon-brewer 

Dennett, H. London, cow-keeper 

Dixsey, E. London, optician 

Dickwns, W. jun, Northampton and London, mil- 
le 


r 

Emery, T Woreester, wine merchant 

Ehrenstrom, F, London, merchant 

Fawcett, G. London, paper-hanger 

Fowler, C. Sculeoates, York, merehant 

Fitch, T. London, butcher 

Favil, W. Cromwell, Nottingham, miller 

Frost, J. Derby, linen-draper 

Godfrey, T. London, merchant 

Gibson, J., and S, Forster, London, dealers in lace 

Glaysher, J. Middlesex, smith and ironmonger 

Gibbs, J. Buxstead, Sussex, dealer in hops 

Greaves, P. Macclesfield, ironmonger 

Hampton, T. Manchester, merchant 

Howes, G. Rochester, victualler 

Harris, J. Heasclor, Warwick, dealer 

Hall, FE. Duffield, Derby, grocer 

Humble, S. Liverpool, hop-factor 

Hall, J. Chatham, tailor and draper 

Horner, H. Leeds, merchant 

Howard, J. London, builder 

Hughes, J. Liverpoot, druggist 

Irwin, R. Stapleton, Cumberland, grocer 

Jarvis, H. London, cabinet-maker 

Keen, W. Newcastle-under-Line, maltster 

Lax, J. Liverpool, soap-boiler 

Lancaster, T. J. London, merehant 

Lord, 5. Sutton, Surrey, innkeeper 

Lancaster, G. Martinique and Barbadoes, merchant 

Langford, J. London, chemist and druggist 

Langman, J. Totness, Devon, miller 

Marshall, J. North Hall, near Leeds, clothier 

Maekay, J. London, saddler 

Mills, H. New Bond-Street, Middlesex, linen- 
draper. 

Morris, W. G. Stratford-upon-Avon, banker 

Mills, C, E. Stamford, upholsterer 

Morris, W. M. Brighton, nursery and seedsman 


Minchin, T. A., W. G. Carter, and A, Kelly, 
Portsmouth, bankers 

Mott, J. Hadleigh, Suffolk, miller 

Mitchell, J. ene Chester, miller 

Mullock, T,, and H. Blood, Liverpool, merchants 

Moses, J. London, merchant 

Nowill, J., and J. Burch, London, stationers 

Noble, J., and William Ring, Bath, victuallers 

Oakley, T. P. Ealing, Middlesex, brewer 

Ohren, M. jun. Ratcliffe, Middlesex, oilman 

Ohren, M., and M. C, Ohren, London, stationers 

Prior, G. London, oilimari 

Pollock, R. sen., and J. Pollock, Wakefield, wool- 
Staplers 

Pullan, ©, A. Leeds, merchant 

Reynolds, W. Bristol, soapmaker 

Ratray, J. London, stock-broker 

Rouse, W. London, rag-merchant 

Rogers, B. Chester and Manchester, corn-dealer 

Roberts, J. W. London, cheese-factor 

Robinson, N. Smedley, Manchester, manufac 
turer 

Syder, G. Homerton, Middlesex, dealer 

Slater, J. J., and J. jun. Yeadon, York, clothiers 

Shelley, G. M. London, hosier 

Soane, G. Margate, printer 

Seotford, T. and J. London, dealers 

Sivrac, C. London, mariner 

Sawyer, R. J., B. Tobler, and J. Cumberlege, 
London, merchants 

Spreat, J. Exeter, coal-merchant 4 

Sansum, S. Nailsworth, Gloucester, clothier 

Stead, T. London, woollen-draper 

Steedman, W. Southwark, gun-maker 

Sherlock, T., and Harris Blood, Liverpool, mer- 
chants 

Talbot, W. London, merchant 

Taylor, J. Durham, common brewer 

—— J. Wheathampstead, Herts, wine-mer- 
chan 

Tovee, W. Middlesex, builder and sawyer 

— W. Esling, Norfolk, miller and flour-mer- 
chant 

Taylor, T. Restwick, Lancaster, butcher 

Villiers, C. T. Ledbury, Hereford, druggist 

White, J. London, merchant 

Warren, W. London, victualler 

Whitebrook, W. Westminster, victualler 

Wood, J. Saddieworth, York, cotton-spinner 

Walker, R. jun. London, trunk-maker 

Walker, N. Dover, brewer 

Walker, tt. Bristol, shoemaker 

Wilkinson, J., and J. W. Horn, London, ‘ware 
housemen 

Whitaker, J. Middlewood, London, perfumer 

White, J. Falmouth, mercer 

Whitby, W., and P. Withingen, London, brokers 

Woodroffe, J. London, furniture-broker 


bein D. Sutton Scofney, Southampton, inn- 


eeper 

Williams, W. London, bookseller 

Wyatt, J. Hinckley, Leicester, baker and hosier 
Williains, T. Liverpool, chinaman 

Watson, E. Wathern, Lincoln, corn-dealer 
Whitford, J. London, coach-smith 

Yates, J. E. Middlesex, pewterer 

Youlden, 5. jun. Brixton, Devon; merchant 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcu BaNKRUPTCIFs and DivipENDs, announced ia 
November 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQU ESTRATIONS. 

Brown, Mathew, and Co. Glasgow, manufae- 

turers 
Cameron, Hew, Glasgow, olsterer 
Curr, John, Glasgow, merchant | 
sson Dani Glasgow, victualler and spirit- 

te 

Mair, Hugh, Glasgow, merchant 
Robertson, Thomas, oe merchant 


stodart, James, Edinburgh, grocer 


DIVIDENDS. 


Campbell, Alex. Inverveoch, Glenorchy ; by Ludo- 
viek Cameron, writer, Inverary, 7th Jamusry 

Mathewson, Thomas, Dundee, painter; by Jo 
— jun. t-maker there, 14th De- 
cein ber 


Steel, Niddry, and Co. Glasgow, merchants; by 


J. Berry, merchant there, 29th December 
Wallace, John, Aberdeen, baker; by Alexander 
Brebner December 


, merchant there, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

May 20. At Calcutta, Mrs George Play- 
fair, a son. 

June 6. At Huntly Lodge, Bombay, the 
lady of D. Christie, Esq. a daughter. 

November 2. At Blackheath, Mrs J. 
Campbell, a son. 

5. The wife of Archibald Mackechnie, 
tailor, Glasgow, two boys and a girl. 

— At Pershore, on her road to London, 
Lady Lucy Clive, a son and heir. 

— In Wimpole Street, London, the lady 
of the Hon. J. T. Leslie Melville, a son. 

9. At Fraserfield, Mrs Forbes, a son. 

10. Lady Pringle of Stitchell, a daughter. 

— In George Street, Edinburgh, the la- 
dy of William Mein, Esq. of Ormiston, a 

son. 

Ji. At No. 36, York Place, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Lieut.-Colonel Wardlaw, a son. 

12. In Dublin Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Major Alston, a son. 

13. In France, the lady of David S. Ra- 
naldson Dickson, Esq. of Blairhall, a son. 

— In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, the 
lady of ‘Thomas Maitland, younger of Dun- 
drennan, advocate, a daughter. 

16. In Queen Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Alexander Norman Macleod, Esq. 
of Harris, a son. 

17. At Belmaduthy House, the lady of 
Colin Mackenzie, Esq. of Kilcoy, advocate, 
a son. 

18. At Newabbey, Mrs Stewart of Sham- 
belly, a son, being Mrs Stewart's twenty- 
fifth child. 

- 20. At Rothmaise, Mrs Forbes, young- 
er of Blackford, a son. 

23. Mrs Skene of Rubislaw, a daughter. 

— In Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir 
Charles Colville, G. C.B. a son and heir. 

-25. At Cambray, the lady of Major-Ge- 
neral Sir John Lambert, K.C.B. a son. 
’ 98. Mrs Macculloch of Ardwell, a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

October 26. Captain James Crear of the 
R. N. to Joan, daughter of Captain John 
Clyne, shipmaster in Leith 

‘November 1. George Stuart, Esq. Cap- 
tain of the 3d, or Buffs, to Alicia Inston, 
only daughter of the late Rev. Henry Dun- 
kin, rector of Glasslough, county of Mo- 
naghan, Ireland. 

3. At Kinfare, Staffordshire, the Rev. 
Dr Booker, vicar of Dudley, and chaplain 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of the late John 
Grant of West Gate House, Pembroke, 
Esq. and niece of the Right Hon. Lord 
Milford. 


6. At Edinburgh, Captain Albert Cum- 
mings of London, to Margaret, only daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Joseph Johnstone of 
Innerleithen. 

9. At Stobo manse, Charles Balfour 
Scott, Esq. W. S., to Eliza Ker, second 
daughter of the Rev. Alexander Ker, mi- 
nister of Stobo. 

10. At Edinburgh, John Hood of 
Stonerig, Esq. to Miss Jane Ann Low, se- 
cond daughter of the late Alex. Keith Low, 
Kisq. of Annfield. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Peter Forbes, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh, to Jane, second daugh- 
ter of Mr William Irvine, merchant, Glas- 
gow. 

— At Glenfernate, R. Bruce, Esq. Hon, 
Kast India Company's Service, to Miss 
Catherine Barron Spottiswoode, daughter 
of William Spottiswoode, Esq. of Glenter- 
nate. 

— At Bowland, Samuel Sproull, Esq. 
to Eliza, daughter of the late William 
Walker, Esq. and niece of Colonel Walker 
of Bowland. 

16. At his Grace the Duke of Athol’s, 
at Dunkeld, George Fairholme of Green- 
know, Esq. Berwickshire, to the Hon, 
Catherine Elizabeth Forbes, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-General Lord Forbes, 
His Royal Highness the Archduke Maxi- 
milian of Austria and suite honoured the 
nuptials with their presence, being on a 
visit to the family there at the time. 

19. At Edinburgh, Captain Nickle, 
of the 88th regiment, to Elizabeth Ann, 
daughter of William Dallas, Esq. writer 
to the signet. 

20. At Oakersdyke, Patrick Rankin, 
Esq. of Meikle Drumgray, to Margaret, 
only daughter of Mr James ‘Thomson of 
Oakersdyke. 

— At the hotel of the British Ambas- 
sador at Brussels, Captain Charles Gordon, 
of the royal navy, to Ann, daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Blaney. 

23. At Fincastle, Dr Duncan Robert- 
son, of Friendship, St Elizabeth, Jamaica, 
to Miss Susan A. J. Stewart, only daughter 
of Colonel Stewart of Fincastle. 

24. At Crieff, Patrick M*‘Dougall, 
Esq. of Grenada, to Janet, daughter of the 
late John Cook, Esq. merchant, Crieff. 

26. At Inverness, John Jameson, Esq. 
Agent for the British Linen Company 
there, to Mary, second daughter of the 
late Rev. David Denoon, niinister of Kil- 
learnan, Ross-shire. 

Lately. At Lisbon, Lieutenant Tho- 
mas Mitchell, of the rifle brigade, eldest 
son of the late Mr Mitchell, collector of 
shore-dues, and harbour-master, Grange- 
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mouth, to Mary, eldest daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-General Blunt, Major-General in 
the British army. 


DEATHS. 


Murch 3. In Camp, near Poonah, Lieu- 
tenant Joseph Taylor, of the 2d Batt. 17th, 
or C. L. I. Madras Establishment, second 
son of the late Rev. Joseph Taylor, mi- 
nister of Carnbee, in Fife. 

June 1. \t Calcutta, Mrs Susan Tod, 
wife of Major George Cadell, 12th regi- 
ment Madras native infantry, Adjutant- 
General, subsidiary force, Hyera 

July 3. st Bombay, D. Carne -ie, Esq. 
member of the Medical Board there. 

8. st the Cape of Good Hope, Mr Alex- 
ander Still, first officer of the East India 
country ship Lowjee Family. 

Sept. At Bermuda, Mr 
Colin Taylor, eldest surviving 
son of Mr Taylor, rector of the grammar 
school of Musselburgh. 

7. st Natchez, in Georgia, aged 23, 
George Nardie, fifth son of Archibald 
Hardie, merchant in Bo'ness. 

O-t. «at Demerara, “fr James Fin- 
Jayson, ‘aster in the royal navy, second 
son of the late Rev. James Finlayson, mi- 
nister of Carstairs 

16 At Lisbon,  Lieutenant- ‘olonel 
Richard Carrol, commanding the 16th re- 
giment of Portuguese infantry 

25. \t Turnault, in Craignish, Major 
Campbell of Broglen. 

27. At the Harehills, near Leeds, York- 
shire, Mr Grilfith Wright. He had at- 
tained the advanced age of 87, and was, 
perhaps, the oldest proprietor of a newspa- 
per in this kingdom, if not in the world, 
having established ‘* Wright's Leeds Intel- 
ligencer,” A. D. 1751, nine years before his 
present Majesty's accession to the throne. 
He retired from business more than 35 
years since. 

28. At Dee-mount, near Aberdeen, 
Lieutenant-Colonel P. Black, late in the 
Hon. East India Company’s service, on the 
Bengal establishment, aged 55. 

30. At Grimmet Cottage, near May- 
bole, John Allinson, Esq. aged 88. 

Nov. 2. At Hatfield, in Yorkshire, Sir 
Hector Maclean, Bart. of Morvaren, Scot- 
land. 

4. At Glasgow, Stephen Rowan, Esq. 
of Bellahouston, merchant in Glasgow. 

5. At Edinburgh, after a short illness, 
Francis Ronaldson, Esq. Surveyor-General, 
Post Office. 

— At Zunch, aged 92, the widow of 
the celebrati solomon Gessner. The qua- 
lities of her mind and heart rendered her 
worthy to be the wife of the German 
Theo: ritus. 

G. At ais seat, St Paul's, Waldenbury, 
Herts, Lieutenant-General William Jon 
of the Hon..East India Company’s service. 


6. At Glasgow, John Cochran, Esq. mer- 
chant. 

7. At Hallmyre, Walter Stark, late ten. 
ant in Blyt’\smuir, aged 90. 

8. At Aberdeen, Mr Patrick Barron, 
merchant, aged 86. 

9. At Corsbie, aged 89, the Right Hon. 
Lady Euphemia Stuart, sister to the late 
Earl of Galloway. 

— At his house in George Square, Edin- 
burgh Alexander Schaw, Esq. aged 93. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mrs Maria Christie, 
spouse of Archibald Christie, Esq. younger 
of Baberton, and daughter of the late A. 
Reeves, Esq. of Langley, Wiltshire. 

—— ‘The Reverend Mr William Ramsay, 
minister of Cortachy. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Cochrane, 
wife of William Drysdale, Esq. writer to 
the signet. 

11. At his house, Edinburgh, Alexan- 
der Gardner, Esq. Weputy Lord Trea- 
surer’s Remembrancer in Exchequer. 

— At Southwoodhouse, near Ramsgate, 
ata very advanced age, Charlotte, Dow 
ager Countess of |dunmore. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mrs Major Drum- 
mond of Vellore, Stirlingshire. 

— At Cupar, Peter Hannay, Esq. of 
Kingmuir, Lieutenant in the royal navy. 

— At Portsmouth, Col. George Cuyler, 
1Jth foot, Companion of the Most Hon. 
Military Order of the Bath. 

13. At Montrose, Miss Jean Paton, 
eldest daughter of the late Bailie George 
Paton, in the 7ith year of her age. 

— At Aberdeen, William Hector, Esq. 
surgeon, in the 56th year of his age. 

— At Buccleuch Place, Mr James Mas- 
son, late merchant in Edinburgh. 

14. At Arniston Place, Edinburgh, Mr 
Robert Kirkwood, engraver. 

— At Perth, Mr John Greig, merchant. 

15. At Edinburgh, Miss Vere Fergu- 
son, daughter of the late Rev. Adam Fer- 
guson, minister of Mouline. 

— At Old Aberdeen, aged 20, Miss Ja- 
net Macleod, daughter of the late Rev. Ro- 
derick Macleod, D.D. Principal of King’s 
College. : 

16, At Altona, a companion in arms to 
Frederick the Great, Count Alexander de 
Golte. 

— At Edinburgh, William Wother- 
spoon, Esq. accountant. 

ar, at the advanced age of 
102 years, William Marshall, tinker. He 
was born at Colmonell, in 1716, lived about 
50 years in the parish of Minnigaft, and 
for the last 24 years he resided at San- 
quhar. He was twice married, and has left 
a widow and several children. _ His father, 
also named William, lived to the extraor- 
dinary age of 121, and was long at the 
head of a desperate gang of gypsies, who 
infested Galloway and the neighbouring 
counties for a great number of years. 
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16. At his house, near Kirkwall, Mal. 

colm Laing, Esq. of Strynzie. 
17. \t Warriston Crescent, I.dinburgh, 
Captain James Peddie, formerly of the 
Royal Scots Fusileers, and late of the Roy- 
al invalids, Jersey. 

18. Aldern.an Goodbehere. He return- 
ed to his house, China-terrace, | ambeth, 
in apparent good health, to dress, as he 
was going out to dinner, and he immedi- 
ately went up stairs. oon after the ser- 
vant heard a violent noise, as if something 
heavy had fallen, she immediately ran up 
and found her master lying on the floor 
quite dead—it is supposed that he died in 
an apoplectic fit. 

— \t Stoney Bank, near Musselburgh, 
Captain anisay, royal navy. 

19. At Edinburgh, Miss Frances Weir. 

— At Inverkeithing, Robert Walker, 
Esq. of Sunnybank, and frevost of in- 
verkeithing. 

— In Lower Grosvenor Street, London, 
Mrs Margaret :‘amilton, widow of James 
Hamilton of Bangour, Esq. and daughter 
of the late David Bruce of Kinnaird, r sq. 

21. At Edinburgh, Captain and Adju- 
tant George Hume, Ist Mid Lothian 
Local Militia. 

23. At Brompton, London, Francis Cla- 
son, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. barrister at law. 

— At Leith, James Dennison, Esq. St 
Giles's Street, aged 85 years. 

24. At Burrowmuirhead, near Edin- 
burgh, Thomas Steel, sq. of Burrow- 
muirhead, at the advanced age of 91 
years. 

— At Edinburgh, Andrew Hutchison, 
Esq- 

25. At Elgin, the Hon. George Duff 
of Milton, third son of William Ear! of 
Fife, in the 83d year of his age. 

— Georgiana Susan, daughter of Sir 
James Graham of Netherby, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Anne Cleghorn, 
wife of Mr James Muirhead, printer. 

26. At tdinburgh, Alexander Ander- 
son, Esq. of Kingcast. 

— At Shavington, Viscountess Kilmore, 
wife of Lord Viscount Kilmore, of Sha- 
vington Hall, in the county of Salop, and 
eldest sister of Lord Combermere, of Com- 
bermere Abbey, in the county of Chester. 

27. At Capenoch, the lady of Sir Tho- 
mas Kirkpatrick, Bart. Sheriff of Dum- 
fries. 

— At Moulsey, the Hon. and Rev. 
Augustus Barry, brother to the Earl of 
Barrymore. 

28. At Pathhead, Lesmahagow, of 
the typhus fever, caught in the exercise of 
his profession, Robert Wharrie, of Path- 


head, surgeon. 
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30. At Kirkaldy, Miss Catherine Lan- 
dale. 

Dec. 1. At his house in Everton, Liver- 
pool, Alexander Taylor, M. D. formerly 
of Paisley, and late of Manchester. 

8 At Paris, Lady John Campbell.— 
She was carried off in a tew days by a de- 
fluxion of the chest. Lady John Caimp- 
bell was. sister-in-law to the [uke of Ar- 
gyle, and eldest daughter of Wiliam 
Campbell, of Fairtiekd. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Morton, 
writer, aged 28 years. 

9% At Edinburgh, John Hill, Esq. late 
accountant in Edinburgh. 

— Atthe Buck Inn, Annan, very sud- 
denly, William Johnstone, Esq. of Hall- 
bank, aged 61. 

— At Edinburgh, Mes Francis Braid- 
wood, Roxburgh Street. 

— At Lambeth, Mr Archibald Mac- 
donald, late of the Commissariat depart- 
ment, Lisbon. 

— At Glasgow, Archibald Young, Esq. 
surgeon. 

12. At Edinburgh, Miss Graham of 
Orchill. 

14. At Little Milton, Mrs Copland, 
relict of the late John Copland, Esq. 

Lately. On board the British vessel An- 
gelica, foundered while on her passage 
trom the Cape of Good Hope to the Isle of 
France, John James Armstrong, late 
American Consul at Teneriffe, and also his 
family, consisting of Mrs Armstrong, 
seven children, two nephews, and servants. 

At Edinburgh, three weeks after hav- 
ing given birth to a son and heir, Flize- 
beth, wife of the Hon. Charles Noel Noel 
of Barham Court, Kent. 

At Dublin, Mr Hugh Fitzpatrick, an 
eminent bookseller. 

At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs Jocelyn, re- 
lict of the Hon. George Jocelyn, brother of 
the Earl of Roden. 

At Antigua, the lady of Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel S. B. Ferris, Government Secretary 
of that island. 

At Crookedstone, in Killead, Mr John 
Montgomerie, farmer, in his 105th year. 
His ancestors were distinguished for their 
longevity, his grandfather reaching 120 
years. 

At Weymouth, aged 73, Sir Edward 
Leslie, Hart. many years a resident in the 
Circus, Bath. 

At his seat at Neuvillar, Marshal Clarke. 
the Uuke of Feltre. He was of Irish ex- 
traction, and one of Bonaparte’s Generals, 
by whom he was created Duke de Feltre, 
and a Field-Marshal, 
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